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who asked her no questions, and never grudged her a sbare of their fru- family, a thin, sallow, ardent creature, with scheming but ingenuoas 

gal meals ; by Kirsten she was alternately patronized and neglected ; | brow, pliant lip, and fearless indefatigable foot. The little girls wore 
| and the lone green island was to her a charmed spot after the murky and | their hair thrown back, in the fashion of Janet Forbes’s, and their attire 
| riotous Tolbooth-wynd. True, she had not known when she mounted to | was still more fantastic and wobegone—those “ biue lutestrings with sil- 
| the ruined wall and gazed curiously at its massive fragments, that here 




















ver flowers,” and tucked up gauze side skirts, all draggled here, and 
THE WEIRD LADY. , __ | French bugles had blown, and here French lances were at rest; but Ja- | stained there, and tumbled oy faded, like juvenile “nrolling ers 
From Charles Kingsley’s new volume of Poems, in press by Ticknor & Fields. net liked to see Kirsten feed the troops of grey rabbits that frisked with | drammed through some barony and ducked in a pool, as a concluding 
The swevens came up round Harold the Earl, | her and ate out of her hands, although she screamed to behold a detach- | penalty. They were inclined to fy at the sight of Janet, as a nymph or 
Like motes in the sunnés beam ; ment o/ Norwegian rats copy their example ; also Janet trode on Kir- | Brownie, but when rallied by the bigger girl, they made a circle round 
And over him stood the Weird Lady, | sten’s footsteps, and held her hand, and responded, with a few craven | her and pressed upon her, and gazed at her, till their captain dispersed 
In her charmed castle over the sea, misgivings, to her exulting invitation to gaze down fathoms deep into | them authoritatively to their games, and took possession of Janet as her 
Sang “ Lie thou still and dream.” | the beautiful sea gardens—there might mermaidens among these | peculiar spoil and prey. 
| bowers of the sea, these chesnuts and purple beeches, but they were! ‘And what kind of friends did she seck—and where were they gone— 
“ Thy steed is dead in his stall, Earl Harold, wondrously clear, cool, and fair, and in the small pools and crevices there and whom had she left in France—and was it a bonnie place—and had 
Sines thou bast bid with me ; were lustrous, gorgeous, magic flowers which shrank at Kirsten’s steal- | she seen the King and Queen, ond the Chevalier, she kenned wha—and 
The rust has eaten thy harness bright, thiest touch, as certainly d with sentient life as the little, lively | bad she a silken Vp pee did she ever read an auld book named 
And the rats have eaten thy greyhound light, fishes. . ‘ Froissart—and had she been told that a ranaway lady was once married 
That was so fair and free.’ | Janet helped Kirsten in the household duties for which the girl had | by a priest in this very den ?” 
| strength and ability, and in whose performance she could be trusted ; she | While Janet was replying to this accumulation of desul Tees 
Mary Mother she stooped from heaven ; remained alone with Kirsten when her father and uncle were out piloting | two ladies appeared in sight, walking down the narrow gether, 
She wakened Earl Haro!d out of his sweven, vessels in the Frith or fishing for their daily bread—at first with trepida- | and disputing in loud ts. The t they issued the trees, 
To don bis harness on ; tion, afterwards with only kindliness and commiseration for the poor, | the rest of the children scampered off, orn ‘Anne, sister Anne, the la- 
And over the land and over the sea harmless, untaught being, unconscious in her infirmity. The girls toge- | dies are coming!” and indeed no sooner had the Om caught a glim 
He wended abroad in his own countrie, ther fed the beacon fire and gazed into its glowing caverns ; they put | of Janet and her companion—who stood her ground dourly, than 
A weary way to gon. the little finishing touches to the interior of the but, whose ess | assailed them on separate counts, They were two singular looking 
| was Andrew Herries’ pride, and undertook the simple cooking. In the | women, though perfectly dissimilar—such as would now cause the lan- 
© but bis beard was white with eld, | evening, although they had the men’s company, it was always so still | guid world to stare. ey were both masculine in voice and manner, 
O bat bis bair was gray ; that they might distinguish the ripple of each wave when the tide was | though unlike in height, dress, features, and fortunes. The one was & 
He stumbled on by stock and stone, at its extreme ebb, or the beating of their own hearts—save when the | long, gaunt woman, in pL ped and man’s hat, and with a barsh " 
And as he journeyed he made his moan Dutch clock struck the hour, or Andrew Herries crossed the floor, or Kir- | siognomy, who strode, spat, and cracked a nee wae and Sold, 
Along that weary way. - sten pushed aside the table, or struck it with her clenched hand when her | “ Hey, Lady Anne, dawdling your play-hour! Come, rn give you 
father failed in their cipher. | a ride on my Parson, or ever your Bominte opens his cen to low his 
Earl Harold came to his castle wall ; In return for her ter, Janet took her huswife from her bundle, and | black pudding : 
The gate was burnt with fire ; deftly mended tears in the clothes which she had seen Andrew Herries | Oh! first they eatet the white 
Roof and rafter were fallen down,’ wash ha a Sateen! oleh a0 Sb ecaay Sines, Cal Gee on Bacan teat | ‘And syne they eatet the oO! 
The folk were strangers all in the town, ed rocks. Kirsten witnessed the darning with wonder and a ,and " 
And strangers all in the ebire. she even learnt in wonderfully few lessons to wield the little weapon, | 80d rehearsing the satirical ditty at the fall pitch of her stentoriaa voice, 
and, when the fit was upun her, to solace her intervals of quiet with its | she bore off her reluctant little vassal. 
Earl Harold came to a house of nuns, feats much like her more gifted sister—until the grown child, who would | The other intruder was a rotund figure ina muslin gown, stomacher 
And he heard the dead-bell toll ; be child-like, with a little child’s sacred mantle on her shoulders, when | and kerchief complete, with a red-and-white rose a and pet 
He saw the sexton stand by a grave ;} her locks were grey and her pulses low, grew proud of her performance, | of most saucy, rebellious eyes ; she was a matron, her fellow a ; 
“ Now Christ have mercy, who did us save, exulted in its prodigies, recurred to them again and again, and was bene- | they contemned and hated each other with cordial detestation. 
Upon yon fair nun’s soul.” , fited by the simple sedative. “What gipsy have you picked up the day, my Lad. Anne Lin- 
For this Palias-like boon, old Murdoch Herries blessed Janet ; and | desay? If the Countess does not shorten your tether. you'll not be the 
The nuns they came from the convent gate when she at last bungered for the mainland, with its haman etir, its | wife for my son that I spoke of, “ the decent lass with the penny,” and 
By one, by two, by : | trials and dangers, he helped to row her right across the Frith to the | qaestionless you think yourself too high a dame for him! And now, 
They sang ior the soul of a lady bright | coast of Fife, and parted her with a hoarse word of cheer. | my commer, since the const fo clear, you are not of thie pairt, that’s 
Who died for the love of a traitor kuight : In her velvet gown, with her scarlet cloak and ber bair rolled back, | 0r London bred. Are you from Germany, or Spain, or the Pope's do- 
It was his own lady. carrying her bandle, now her sole earthly possession, Janet commenced | minions? Though you have not a ragged ruffian of a man or a tambourine, 
, her pilgrimage on foot, from house to house—repeating the true tale ehe | 4o you spae fortunes or dance ?”” 
He stayed the corpse beside the grave ; had told to the Herries, of the kindred she had missed—and begging for| “J’m Frenchy my lady, and I work lace,” replied Janet, submis- 
“ A sign, a sign!” quod he. | work, lace to mend for my lady, or my lord, or my little master, silk to | mers 
ba Mother who rulest heaven | embroider for the daughters, caps and topkuots to make up for the| “ Ye’ll no be muckle worth, or you pyr tegten st For 
me asign iflbe forgiven — | maids, shame, you jade, and you so young! Bat first, on your soul, you 
By the woman who so loved me.” | Surely Providence protected Janet, for no dire evil befel her—she was | ever, in Paris, or in Bourdeaux, or Strasburgh, or Rome, or on the teas, 
A white dove out of the coffin flew ; bungry, and weary, and footeore, she was suspected and taunted, and dri- | come across @ daidlin man taking pictures and inking stane?” She 
’ 


’ . ven away, she slept in barns, she partook of poor men’s fare, she skulked | paused but to feteh a breath, then burst out into an 
oan a > Long) stood : from the watch-dog and the lacquey, but men gave ber bread, and shel- | and appeal—“ Devil take you, Rabbie Strang ; for your carving and 
po p dod A Rede ehaiiad tie onal ter for her defenceless head. People marvelled at Janet’s youth and her = , and your idols of canvas and marble, will you forsake 





assailed her with coarse pity or coarser railing, but the thful wife and your housefull of sma’ bairns? If it was not 
Or ever the bearers wist. per phy oh rs her, and she Pi scathless through cnt Johnstone that swore it, I would believe there’s ne’er a man left in crea- 
| till the crescent hunter’s moon was high in the sky above her head. tion, No? Well, there’s your plack, go away with you and mend your 
: ORNING IN EARLY SUMMER. | light life. Work, said you, lass? I’m like enough to want work myself, 
# 1 Sade) yee and who would fash themselves with foreign finery like you ?” and snap- 
BY GERALD MASSEY. That fear and falsehood never knew, ping her fingers with great fire and distain, the aggrieved and deserted 
The breath of Dawn brought God’s good-morning kiss | verily thou canst be churlish and fierce in many a word and deed, yet | wife, whom the great engraver admired so mach, and dwelt with so sel- 
To bud and leaf and flower. and buman hearts was ever euch a tale told of other countrymen than thine? dom, rolled back as she came, leaving Janet one more sole tenant of the 
That like pond-lilies open heaven-ward eyes. Oceasionally, but at considerable intervals and for brief space, Janet | leafy solitade. 
Sweet lilies of the valley, tremulous fair, | got employment in the country-houses of Fife, and was tasked bya thrifty | Another week, and Janet's great began to fail; the snell 
Peep through their curtains claept with diamond dew | ambitious matron, or a bold, shrewish, jealous housekeeper. October wind made the poor French girl shiver ; her cheek was hollow 
- h jeweller’ working while Glas tal : | Once Janet arrived at a white turreted house on a hill, commanding a | under her hood ; and as she attained no prospect ofa sure maintenance, 
Laburnum her budding gold wide prospect of the ogvating TSR, and more than one parish but was forced to continue her tramper’s life, dread visions haunted her 
oan tawts Seo: | terraced garden behind, and in front coach-houses and offices the | of the winter’s storms, and biting frosts—and of wanderers like herself 
The Fuschia fires chandelry, | universal square, entered by a pillared gateway—square sack-like pil- | perishing of cold, hunger, and weariness, in blasts of wind and rain 
And flowering Currant crimsons the green gloom ; | lars with bullet heads. A Posver-by informed Janet $ iho oommare tad or in snow drifts on some of those wild moors she had alrewdy crossed. 
The Pansies, pretty little puritans, | not emerged from one of the blasts of adversity which followed the Union, | Janet had walked all day drowsily, with bat one jeation to a 
ee eee Se See Se ew: |and tore up or shattered many a family tree; the laird had been | beadle and grav who abode hard by a little grey church and stee- 
At summer's job a | out with rino, and although he bad escaped with his head, his son and who her as a mass- monger. Rowena. 
Wall-flowers in fragrance burn ves away was still under attainder, and the house was now rented by strangers, | built, tending farm-house, double geortes its new stacks, with 
With the sweet Season on her precious pyre ; | who proved Janet’s temporary superiors. its roses ng many a scarlet hip for Tittle birds, aod the fire in 
Pure passionate aromas of the Rose, There was a stately but benevolent grandame, in hoop and fly lappet, | the wide kitchen-chimney reflected ruddily on its small, thick window 
And purple perfume of the Hyacinth, who would have provided for the workwoman, had not her hands tae ener ene bre was still in the yard, the 
Come like a colour through the golden day. been tied cunt cumeh wanes oa tor tahennes’s Wivencoallinaw areal Leaded wales Geen put erecting along, the last stack was 
£ commer col io 8e ae Su or spare. was a girl of Janet’s age, though scarce so pleasant to bolting, men eee heartily ao eosin Se gped of 
Low murmuring bonied thing that wing forth Bees ; cee, full of a young soldier kinsman who buckled her sandal, and picked | their toils, a colony of dogs looked wistfully on exertions, and a 
Their busy whi gs done, the Plane-trees hash ! | up her glove, and kissed her hand ; to whom she gave posies of the wall- | cloud of fowls delayed to roost that they might pick up the rich store of 
But lo, a warm wind winnowing odour-rain | flower that grew on the wall ; whom she met on the springy turf and | scattered grain. A pale, fair, sweet-faced young woman was placidly 
Goes breathing by, and there they curtsey meek, yellow sands, when he went out to shoot or course or row—ut who rode ing the home triamph, and waiting on a stalwait fellow, who, re- 
Or toss their locks in frolic wantoaness, . away with a smile from under the gat way one day before Janet departed, | ceiving a can from her hands, took a grateful draught of its vontents, 
While a great gust of joy runs shiveriag thro’ them ; leaving a white, still maiden in the turret-chamber “bleed away ” her | and handed it smiling to his companion. A loaded cart passed near, its 
All the leaves thrill and sparkle wild as wings. poor, proud heart. overhanging sheaves the woman—but he threw out his strong 
Vol 'y ripening in the sua, Janet was admitted into one of the public chambers, in whose window | arm and sheltered Ler, and then a few drops of hail fell, and a 
The swell their bosom plump with life, | was fixed one of those bunker-seats at which maltreated and implacable | tossed abroad a shower of withered leaves from the trees that clothed the 
To _ Lepr nee toeirtioy i i Lady Lovat scouted and flouted. There Janet sat and worked, a party sides of the now 7 bare and rugged d den clees at + bend, and be orn sat 
i iT er inca; e “ ngw »t ng to course 7 3 
Fis lavish Incas dhoweael Grove bom bow | to man a family discussion, over which pable ears itched g co g to decide storm 


where her eyes could travel to the pasture where the lowing cattle were | mits —_ — white with snow. 
milked ood 











A the colts raced, to the ships upon that watery and ever| Janet took in the little picture with a dull mechanical stare, as differ- 

The Birds low-crooning o'er their sweet 8 tunes dangie Maire —and away towards enn Inchkeith, where Murdoch | ent as possible from the merry which had shot out behind the 
Still touch them with a riper luxury | Hi fi with his dumb dangbter—even to the smoke of Leith, | grille at Rouen, and even crazed Master Wardlaw. 
That Blackbird with the wine of joy is mellow, | where Effie Wateon scrambled through ber housewifery in the house in| “ What’s your will, lass?” inquired « soft voice. “‘ Come ia and 
And in bis song laughing, be’s so jolly, | the Tolbooth-wynd, where George Forbes gloomed, and Master Wardlaw | scoug the shower,” and Janet entered the wicket, walked ap the little 
cee ee COs eee oa Oe tes. came to seek t he had lost and would never find. garden path, and crossed the threshold of the Dean. 
His Apple-tree hath felt waemng breath Again Janet quitted the “ white house by the sea,” wound up a long ? - 
Of May upon ber yielding leafy lips, dusty road, towards a woody crag and another mansion, but in humbly CHAPTER X.—THE COVERT. 
And broke in kisses peng rne bev delight ; . seeking a back entrance, she lost way and entered a den like the| Among the abund aod homeliness, and purpose-like throng of the 
3 Baa ee began he aah | Dean, only three times the size, aod with ® broader and deeper brook | Deaa kitchen, sata sick elderly woman, with the same sweet mouth = 

P atter ge , flashin: throu ike | clear but, in spite of years ailments, with more qu e 
So golden-full of glad days, flusht in bloom, g and sparkling gh and through. Janet sat down, not like eyes, sp ts, q 


Pilgrim, to read her roll or to re on the moss, but to bathe her feet | ancy, and earthly concern in her air and movements, as if the stream of 
| and arrange a0 sbe best might her apparcl—when the was aroused by a | time had not stranded her on its shores, bat had surely borne her on in a 
family band of many children bursting into the bollow for their play, to | full, rich course, whose wealth would not be exhausted until it emptied 





seek buts now ripening on the bagel bushes, or to pluck black brambles, | itself into the broad ocean. They seated Janet on the settle by the fire ; 

LADY STRATHMORE’ DAUGHTER. | Coheastomeendeaniods tuecinenseahanalineaeanshems they warmed her wet and weary feet ; they fed her with elder-fowes 
CHAPTER IX.—THE WANDERER. There were many boys, sturdy or bright, grave or truant, some who | wine and sweet milk and eoft hammocks, aod bovey trom 

Janet abode weeks in ber near but sure and unsuspected asylum ; Mas-| bore lightly as men the responsibilities of arduous service under the | hives ; and when the weather lowered more alataneawle 

ter Wardlaw or wild Quentin Kennedy would as soon bave sought her at scorching sun of India—and two girls, one very lovely ad 





in her li 
and her loving “ pining” eyes, but the other, the chief of the w 


ly skin | no farther, 
Jericho, She was made free to stay by Murdoch Herries and his brother, hole little | and the dark night wore past together. Janet looked with warm, tear- 


i 
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ful glances into the kind faces ; and refreshed and strengthened, she be- | wares.” For Joho Lander, he believed that this young French 
gan to display her little gifts, and pray that she might be permitted to , whom t 
execute that night, some little piece of work in her hostess’s bebalf. | twined among their own pale honeysackle of the Dean. 


Much the farmer's wife and daughter and the servant lasses woudered at 
and praised those spider webs and that picturesque tracery—those vine 
leaves and that orange tree and squirrel, all stitched by those cunning 
fingers ; and, what they still more valued, those elaborate exploits of 
darning—the diaper darn, the twill darn, the loop darn. 

The whole housebold drew together—the wise, courteous father, the 
grave, strong son. Simon Lauder could not speak French, but he ques- 
tioned Janet curiously, in his own tongue, of foreiga fashions and monk- 
ish missals, and the service chanted by stoled priests before glittering al- } 
tars—and Janet clasped her bands and sung to him one of her canticles, | 
her young voice rising and falling and swelling in lofty melody, while 
Joba Lauder jistened in stupid stolidity and some impatience of his fa- | 
ther’s learning. Bat as the majestic yet familiar words trembled on 
Janet’s lip, a tide of associations swept away the frost of her self-control, 
and she broke down in sobs and tears such as she had shed when sbe first 
saw Murdoch Herries aad his daughter in the beacon hut, on the lonely 
isle of Inchkeith. And her sorrow and ber shame did not now exhaust 
themselves in inarticulate moaning : in instinctive appreciation of their | 

wers of faith and sympathy, she frankly offered them her confidence— | 

er tale of bitter wrong—that she was the lawful daughter of a lady of | 
high degree, Susanna, Countess of Strathmore ; that her father bore 
her no love, aad brought her home, in her ignorance, to a squalid home and 
a jealous step-dame, and that, when she opposed their will, they turned her | 
adrift on the hard world. | 

Poor lass !—poor, little-thought-of, evilly-entreated lass! How these | 
true hearts melted at her story! Then followed their impulses, without 
pausing to doubt, censure, or condemn—witbout turning away in their | 

indifference, egotism, and superiority —still, in their most generous im- 
pulses, “like noble boys at play,” unafllicted with self consciousness, 
never delaying in order to probe their own diseased he arts and brains, 
and feel nervously their own fevered or languid pulses, but only sensible 
that there was an unfair act and an oppressed sufferer, and eager to make | 
the wrong right, and to assuage the misery, if they could not punish the 
offender. 

“ Mother,” entreated Anne Lander, in a private conference next day, | 
“ if we could keep this poor lass at the Dean till the winter is away, she 
would mark and mend the cloth, and lay in a stock of lace and mittens 
and scarfs for herself to sell in the sammer—and she would speak with 
my father at night, and sleep wi’ me. I never had a sister, and l’ve many 
a time wished for a neighbour, Ob dear! to be a stranger in a strange 
land |’ and Anne’s low voice quivered in its earnestness, 

“ It would be fine if we could, Annie, Mrs.’ Lauder meditated, but Simon 
Lauder decided the question. 

“ Faber quisque sue fortune,” he owned, “but I doubt not Claudius, in the 
thick of his censorship, never likened a lass to sic an undertaking. TF or- 
tune and friends bave frowned on this bairn—the last even against 1\a- 
ture—the mair need that we do our best to supply the deficiency. Such 
as we have, give unto her. The poor lass need never fear want and trou- , 
ble, and worse, God help her! when there are stout men-folk to fend for 
her, and women to bind up her wounds, and take her up beside them on 
their asses’ backs. I guess many a good cuddy has borne a double burden, 
and ne’er broken down when all was done.” 

was but one dissentient voice to the boon, and it came from an 
unexpected quarter. 

“Is it trae, Anne ?”’ asked John Lander, uneasily, as he swung bis flail. 
* Does my father really mean this lady-born French lass to sit at our fire- 
side and with us for months or the rest of her days?” 

“ Joho!” exclaimed Anne in indignation, “ John, are you fey’ And 
= harried off, with a flush of shame and vexation overspreading his 


In happy unconsciousness of any hostile eye or ear, Janct accepted the 
profferet unconditional protection as guilelessly as it was given, with 
tears and prayers and great joy. 

It was wonderful how soon the stran 
farm-house. In a very few weeks at t 








girl domesticated herself in the 
Dean she learnt more Scotch 
and more idioms than she had done in months in Leith. She 
loeked up her little crucifix, and prayed with closed eyes in spirit and in 
trath. She assumed Anne’s dress—the short gown and the dark bright 
pe ; but her bair would never bind like Anne’s—it curled back 

her square forehead, and left all free the contour of the face and the 
slender throat. Janet was ne longer a listless or sullen spectator of the 
household engagements around her ; the chord had been struck to which 
coms Souhe & ; she was as busy as a bee, and the pride of the 
Dean—for w untutored lass so make up for lost time, and pene- 
trate into the whole arcana of female knowledge—charning, cheese-mak- 
ing entoaiiog, brewing, spinning? And with all these difficult ac- 


there mingled her pretty p 
Ter cattiatien bee eovliden, best queta, her hoise, ber tabouret 
her foreign strangeness and freshness —her Twelfth-Night games, her Eas- 
ter eggs, her ’s bon-bons. 

Janet would nurse Mrs. Lauder, and she would summon Jobn to din- 
ner; she would spin with Anne : she would play at “fox and goose ” 
with Simon when his head ached and his eyes were too dim for bis book ; 
nay, she was eyes to him, she would read to him, like Milton's 
daughters, but full of complacency, those words and lines which, unless 
in her chants, were no more to her than the dashing of a majestic surf on 
a distant and unknown shore. Saunders’ cross wife scolded her least of 
all; the hagman and the little herd did her bidding as if she were the 
born mistress of the Dean, and not its dependent waif, here to-day and 
away to-morrow. 

Simon Lauder’s superior nurture, his wife’s ill health, Anne’s misfor- 
tune, had removed them from their neighbours; but these came now to 
inspect, criticise, and patronize the stranger—and the Dean had once 
more its rustic company, whose varied voices, varied tastes, and 
varied triala, united to train the heart to tenderness and forbearance, to 
make is mellow aad ripe, to teach it that “ it is not good for man to be 











When the spring was ushered in with its fleeting sunshine, and sharp 
ng Janet Forbes experienced a new existence. To gather 

the first wild byacinth—to climb as far as she could among these mist 

where the suow lingered in patches, and gaze fondly on eac 
dwelling—to find she was able to name each wood where the buds were 
swelling, each hamlet, each but with the tiny feather of smoke from its 
chimney—to trace the she had come that dark October 

and linger over each point of her solitary route. 

fine afternoon, when John Lauder returned from his fields, 
iy ‘orbes was wt acting aaa enpen =e new — and was los- 
ig herself in a fresh t—' oung lambs ing by their mo- 
the crows plucking the bair from the heifers’ backs to line their 
bright suoshine and spring rains an the newly turned-up 
nd fine-spiked grass that drank it gratefully, 
obedient to its bidding. If Anne was not with her—and 
country was a common sight to Anne, who was with her 
ond the garden and the cheerful 
in the den or on the hills, until 
upon him, after his 
’s labour, that Janet, who was a sensible lass in other things, should 
“ to take her foot in ber hand, and hie hame at better hours.” 
Bat John Lauder never shunned the duty, never failed to track the de- 
went. He went after her as a would seek his ewe lamb ; 

he ht her back over moss and stones as carefully and quietly. 
Janet F was not like the young Lauders; she had much imagi- 
nation, and she had received jast sufficient information to make her 
Sa for more : she uered her slowness and difficulty in reading 

lish long after she cou 


old fashioned edition of amongst Simon Lanuder’s stories. 

Not Mrs. Lauder alone, but Simon, held ‘playgcing—to which they were 
about as much tempted as to gladiator shows, tournaments, and bear- 
baitings—in Presbyterian reprobation, bat 1 had toleration for play- 
books. Simon appreciated well “ immortal Will,” and cured by the an- 
tidote of his great wholesome genius, many a twinge of rheumatic pain 
caught in the newly cultiv: land, and the damp ditches of the Dean 

Mrs. Lauder lived in the innocent conviction that much harm 
could not lie between the boards of a book, especially when there ex- 
isted such books as the blessed Bible, and Rutherford’s Letters, and 
Haliburton's Sermons, to which one might tara when one was met and 
assailed by “ a printed lee.” 

As the bold Lomonds, bold to a Southern, and the little secluded den, 
and each =e leaf and flower and dim floating fleecy cloud 
were to Janet's vision, 80 was to her mental regard— 
a fleld of marvels bef my a copious library she could never exhaust. 

to '-- in bis tarn—burning over Othello, 
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and shivering over //amet—his intellectual nature ng out under 
-~—— until he began to wince and writbe at his brain’s emall 

ry that 
encompassed and bound him. =e 
* Be ye hospitable to strangers, for some have eulertained angels una- 


os) recesses, and to cast off the slough 


Lauder 


speak it fluently, and set herself to study an | 2 
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CHAPTER XI.—JOHN LAUDER AND HIS LOVE. 

Janet sang “ Hantingtower ;” she learnt it from the servant lasses, 
and she liked the sentiment and the romance, and would go lilting it up 
n the house, the garden, and the yard—not the less so that John 
Lauder hated the song,— } 
Huntingtower and Blairnigower, | 
A’ that's mine is thine, Jeannie. | 

John Lauder gave Jean, the lass, a knot ot ribands to substitate 
“ Lord Spynie” as an accompaniment to her wheel : 

Lord Spynie, ye may pu’ the rose, 

And spare the lily flower, 

When ye gve through the garden green, 

To woo in lady’s bower. 

And ye may po’ the lightsome thyme, 

And leave the lonesome rue ; 

For lang and sair will the lady mourn, 

That ye gae there to woo. 
But Janet discovered the bribery, and plagued him for it, refusing to 
speak to him, hidiog his book, purloining his mittens and his whip. 
She had a habit of saying to him when he offended her, with great spirit 
and a strong shade of waggery, “ Passe, I am Lady Strathmore’s 
daughter,” and many an humble attention and many a rough retaliation 
the phrase saved her. Perhaps the ready use of the shield proved that 
its Gorgon’s head was gone, or that the wreathing snakes that had once 
so coiled round and shot their forked tongues into Janet’s heart, were 
charmed of their sting and become harmless tresses. But John Lauder 
was not quick enough to arrive at th's conclusion. 

It was already sheep-shearing, and the men and boys of the Dean were 
gathered by the little stream with the flock in the fold on its banks. 
Since early morning, the Herculeses of the farm had been up to the 
knees in water, plunging in the struggling sheep ; and the women were 
standing by, admiring, as women admire, powerful mould and feats of 
strength, whether in war or peace; and there was the murmur of acti- 
vity and glee that attends country folk’s epocbs, and lends to each some- 
thing of a festival strain—and yet not that alone, but also a hymn of 
thankfulness for the multiplied flock, the snowy wool that shall protect 
from the winter’s cold, rich and poor alike—the true golden fleece. 

Janet was chattering to Anne Lauder of the scene before them, of 
the Agnus Dei of his Holiness the Pope—and above all of this June time 
—that there was aubépine in the den, such bunches of almond-scented 
aubépine, fragrant for twenty yards around, and each bud purer than the 
uncarded wool. Janet would take Anne to the old thorn tree, and would 

all its treasures for her, but Anne said, “ Na, na, keep them for John.” 

‘ather and mother, friend and servant, bade Janet Forbes give her best 
to John Lander, and come and rule over them. They loved John 
Lauder, they loved the young girl they had saved and served, and re- 
cognising that the happiness of the two lay in each other, in their single- 
heartedness they never dreamt of any other alternative but telaging 
them together as soon, and as indissolubly as possible. 

When John came down the den all flushed and dripping, Janet once 
again in imagination unrolling the broad lands with which she was to 
have endowed another, and the noble youta who was to have won them, 
turned her back, and emptied her apron into the stream, and could have 
cried to see the pearly clusters in their dark green setting, the brides in 
the arms of their sombre bridegrooms, floating fast down the water. 
But when Jobn Lauder asked what she meant, she averred she had sent 
the bonnie flowers on an errand to Strathmore ; and when he hastil 
fished them out, drenched and soiled, she laughed at him for appropri- 
ating what she had rejected—until he demanded, in soreness, when she 


should ride in state to her castle of Glammis, and if she would hire him 
for her ploughman or her ener, and grant him his penny fee. And 
angry words, far removed from the blue sky and the tinkling water and 


the midges dancing on its surface, and the bee humming by, passed 
tween the pair ; and they parted with pangs in their hearts, which rankled 
there after many days, lly in the bosom of poor foolish Janet, who 
Le alone during the long summer mornings and evenings, and per- 

ied herself that she really meant to quit the Dean and its true and 
dear friends whom she was trying to alienate, and to wander once more 
into the bleak world—and proceeded to drop inadvertent hints of her 
design until John Lauder’s blood ran cold, and he would have put 
his neck beneath her feet, aye, and well nigh given his life, to deprive 
her of her cruel revenge. 

they rung their changes, and yet on retrospect that summer 

at the Dean never seemed h ing or vexatious, but one long summ er’s 
day, sunny ia the morning, hot and thundering at noon, bright and tran- 
quil at its close. 

The harvest sickles were whetted once more, the dew was glittering on 
the yellow barley, and the myrtle-leafed forget-me-not was floating on 
the ditches, and Janet of Strathmore shore among the band of reapers— 
but John Lander, the master’s son, bound behind her ; and many a merry 
lad and lass smiled or blushed as they passed the couple, many a gossip 
would fix the day when the pistols should be fired a | the bride’s-bread 
broken for the young gudewife of the Dean, who had been courted and 
would be wedded within its mossy walls. 

One harvest sunset John Lander went down the glen with some other 
young men to mark a fox’s earth, whose tenant was already deseending 
on the unwary herd and straggling poultry. Mrs. Lauder was in bed in 
the room within; Anne had gone with the servant lasses and their 
array of pails and lanterns to the milkin ; Simon Lauder was presiding 
at the horse suppering ; and Janet sat alone in the dusk of the window 
and the glow from the fire, not caring to draw out her thread in the ob- 
scurity, bat resting her hand on the rock and bending her head in 
th t. John came in, with an uncertain step a pale face ; 
he had missed his footing half way up the bank, and fallen from its 
height into the den below—but the branches had broken the descent and 
he was not burt, and did not wish to frighten bis family by the whole 
party’s formal return. He sat down, covered his face with his hand 
to steady his dizzy nerves, or to shut out the sight of Janet, white like 
himself, and trem’ - yah at him wistfully. She watched him 
in silence, and then got up came to him ; lifted off his bon- 
net, and brought water and stood at his knee, his humble handmaid—he 
suffered it a little while and then he started > 

“ Forgive me, Janet, I am better, nothing ails me; I only wanted to 
feel sick a while longer, that you might grow kind.” 

Nothing ailed him, indeed, that he should clasp Janet close and tight, 
and that his eyes should shine like stars, but Janet was taken aback, 
so ruefully glad that he was safe and sound, that she was not fit to 
punish the momentary imposition. Then was poured forth the weight 
argument, “A man’s a man for a’ that ;” no noble nor knight, “fine” though 
his dress, “ soft” his word, would love Janet Forbes like John Lauder. 
It seems that Janet listened to the threadbare which has exer- 
ceank 00 wae Aayttees, ont BOR Sam Se pr i dvant 

love and gained him his heart’s de- 


that permitted the confession of 

sire—perhaps because when he held her as a man holds his treasure, 
there returned upon Janet, distinctly and vividly, the October day at 
the farm gate when the houseless wanderer first viewed the peaceful, 
bounteous homestead of the Dean, with the same strong arm lifted up to 


guard Anne Lauder. 








reader or singer by the hearth at night, the frank bold maintainer of her 
own opinion, the faithful asserter of the right and challenger of the 
wrong, though Simon Lauder and John were the offenders—for morta} 
men will err till the end of time. 
The lamp that lit extreme old age when it descended in its mists on 
the Dean ; the bright side of Anne, ever meeker and milder ; the loving 
mother of loving children ; and if those had been the Catholic days of 
they might have canonized our Janet, so did her faith and piety 
progress and perfect themvelves, so good was she to her people—and a 
farmer’s wife has people as well as her liege lord and lady—so mindfal 
of the poor, so unsbrinking in personally relieving their most miserable 
wants, Ah! the old beggar and porter was as untrue of Janet, 
as that most detestable of stat ts which refers to heroes and valets, 
Why, the very dogs about the Deaa would forsake Jobn Lauder to walk 
at Janet’s heels, and rest their heads on Janet’s lap. 

Under Simon Lauder’s mediation there was in process of years a surly 
warrant of pardon or neutrality obtained from George Forbes, but be 
would not consent to'see Janet, nor did the father and daughter ever 
meet again iu this world. 

Like Flora Macdonald, Janet gave all her stout sons to fight their 
country’s battles by sea and shore. Born and bred on a remote farm, 
surrounded by images of rural quiet, they grew up with that incompre- 
hensible, unconquerable longing for the restless waves or the ranks of 
war, which, in spite of many obstacles, fills our services. 

To procure their midebipman’s berths and ensign’s commissions, acces- 
sible to the middle class when trumpets are blowing and ranks riddled 
and shorn, the resources of the Dean were spent ; and unprosperous days 
ensuing, embarrassments and poverty ended the tenant’s bold of its fields 
and uplands. But there was no great grief involved in the admission ; it 
was not till late in the century that narrowing circumstances advanced 
their gripe on the little household. Simon Lauder and his brave wife 
had been long gathered to their fathers ; Anne kept her tryst in heaven 
with the soldier who fell oa Bunker’shill ; evea John gi A 





merciful John—had left her he had cherished so fondly. His y 
bodily presence was mouldering in the churchyard, and his spirit had 
passed in hope to his Master ; and it was as a widow of threescore, and 
with no immediate and peculiar stay, that Janet quitted the Dean—all 
whom she had found there departed, only their shadowy faces and voices 
so real in her heart, that she could afford to lose their dwelling, where 
they had lived and laboured, without one refrain of look or toue fading 
from her daily path. 

She had been long a favoured woman ; after a stormy beginning her 
history had been a record of virtue and happiness. What mattered it 
that its close was full of the stillness and barrenness of a wan winter's 
sunset? Soon the stars would shine out one blaze of beauty, to which no 
summer’s balmy fruitfulness would compare. If “man wants but little 
here below,” least of all is required by the good and great nearing their 
Fatber’s house. Janet came to tae Dean agonized with ber cross—young, 
wild, desperate, with the green shoots of grace scant and feeble in her 
soul: the Dean gave her warm and true human friendship and love ; 
seated her, “clothed and in her right mind,” at the feet of Him whose 
unworthy servants the and great deem themselves. And 
she went out, not like Naomi, empty, but full ot the inexhaustible 
abundance of a later day—a chastened, grateful, resigned Christian wo- 
man. When she had this world’s goods, she and hers dispensed them li- 
berally. In her time she caused “ the widow’s heart to sing with joy.” 
That was a higher, surer wealth than the possession of the * good! 
Babylouish garment and wedge of gold’’ for which so much is sacri ‘ 
God grant every true heart such riches when the wayworn feet “ stum- 
ble on the dark mountains.” 

Nay, Janet Forbes was not unfortunate in the close of her career. 

Janet's children were honourable for respectability and worth, and in 
some instances for talent ; but, because they were better gifted, 
none of them succeeded in building up fortunes, or in rising to the sta- 
tion from which they were, on one of the house, descended. Some 
of her sons perished in early life; one was a prisoner in the hands of the 


be- | Bational enemy for a protracted period. These were heavy troubles, 


but they passed away. The sons who survived her were painstaking and 
industrious, apt and acute, subordinate officers,no more. Her ters 
married, loved and died in honest independence and obscurity. 
- 9 7 ote oaks ivileged i iding = wd 
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busy hands had once willingly! worken for them, and whose faithfni, 
cheery smile hal been to them a ray from heaven. Not one of them, 
however stern, or peevish, or prosaic at times, bat were once a year lit- 
tle children, poets, Christians, when they contrived what of their best 
they could force on the dear old mother who would have been content 
with the crambs from their table and their affectionate duty. 

Janet closed her life near some of her descendants, in a small house in 
the suburbs of the “ fair city” of Perth, infinitely above the notorious 
Lady Jane las, who in w similar locality terminated her harassed 
and wretched e nce. 

They say before Janet’s death, some incidents of her peculiar story be- 
came public ; and application being made for her, without her authority 
or that of her children, to her noble relatives and connexions, they con- 
firmed their common blood, admitted her claim, and settled on her such 
an income as increased her comfort and ease, tendering her the gracious 
civilities and courtesies of kindred. Janet accepted their acknowledg- 
ments with the noble simplicity and magnanimity which were natural to 
her ; but while she declared herself ready to welcome any member of 
their families who should think it worth while to visit her—and perhaps she 
did so receive their greeting—she firmly declined to become their guest. 
“ She was an old woman,” she said, “and although she had been Lady 
Strathmore's daughter, she was John Lauder’s wid ow who had not been 
used to lords or lairds, save on rent duys, end who would never shame 
castle or hall with his plain speech and bearing.” 

Yet Janet saw Glammis before she died. She expressed a wish to that 
effect ; aud was very far from friendless—on the eng , her nature 
was so sound, that even in widowhood, age, and infirmity, her bright in- 
telligence and generous temper served her as at the turning poiat of ber 
destiny, and won and retained for her frieuds, zealous and . 
among young and old, rich and , all with whom she came in contact. 
So Janet, against every draw and obstacle, was transported to the 
noble castle where her mother once ruled queen. She inspected its vari- 
ous curiosities and splendours with much in ; looked long dowa 


the green vistas of the fine ; asked where her mother bad sat, and 
ae Oe tek Oe , in lower tone, if any man remembered 
aught of ; and declared at last, in soft, solemn murmur, 


“ Well, it is grand—grander than I dreamt ; but i 
the Dean lang syne ; not so kindly as that dark day whea I 
John Lauder building in the yard ; not so sweet as 

when we walked our lanes ilka gloaming, plighted man and wife, 
dowa among the yellow birks and brown hazels, or climbing up the hill- 
side, wading through the purple heather—and it is a whole heaven less 
fair than the Lord’s country, where John and Anne, and our father and 
mother, and even some of the bit bairns, have gone before me.” 


i 
MAHOMMEDANISM. 


A Review of “ The Mahommedan Religion Explained 7’ by J. D. Machride, 
DCL. F.S.A., Principal of Hall, and the Lord Almoner’s Reader 
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Simon Lauder discoursed of the patria potestas, of the child born in ‘the 
master’s house, growing up his heir, of the maiden adopted and admitted 
to the daughter’s right, and wedding worthily with the son. And it was 
a fact that he was better satisfied with Jobn’s choosing a wife after the 
manly precedent of the ancients, than if he had, according to shrewd 
dictum, hunted out and ridden down the longest tocher in the 


‘ish. 
Mrs. Lauder and Anne rum in great chests, and bleached and 
sewed as contentedly and joyously as if for one of themselves ; depen- 
| dents were regaled and toasts drunk ; and peradventure poor Janet 
Forbes was wedded as honourably and with as chivalrous re; by her 
— husband, as if she bad in truth mated with a belted Hamilton or 

loway. _ 
CHAPTER XIl.—THE CORONET AND THE BARON'S CASTLE. 


| Janet Forbes was the young gudewife of the Dean, No chitelaine, no 
| baron’s lady, no dame; yet, strange to say, so heedless or hardened to 
her destiny that her cordiality her mirth, her wholesome happy na- 
ture, as well as her charity, stiil perfume the tradition of its Frenot-bred 
| mistress, long after the little grey Dean bas crumbled iato dust with 
proader piles. One can well suppose how Janet was the soul of innocent 
amusements—kirns ander the moon, feasis when the Nuvem- 
TG yay ery my Beg fey 
baptiams ; how she lent to a dash of her own naive composition, 
until greybeards sang and lame mea danced ; and how she drew into the 
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in Arabic in the University of 

Islam, as the Moslems call their reli , with its Prophet and its vo- 
taries, forms a cluster of phenomena which may well engage the atten- 
tion of any student, be he historian, psychologer or 
in a hundred years of the death of its founder it 


forced itself, by way 
of Egypt, Roman Africa and Spain, into the heart of France ; and Sir 
James Mackintosh’s opinion seems reasonable that it would have 


overrun all Europe but for the counter-religious enthusiasm of the Cru- 
sades, which gave the invaders work nearer home. Even at the begin- 
ning of the last centary the fear of the Moslem was no mere bugbear, and 
Sir Roger de Coverley comes to town to see Prince Eugenio he 
ways called him), whom he looked upon as a greater man than Scand 
beg now that he had beaten the Grand Turk at Belgrade and Peter 
ptuoas was the sovereignty of the Prophets Royal discpica,. The 
sumptuous was 80 of tl t's 
character which was hallowed by being the vehicle of the Koran serves 
to write at least five great og coatinuously from Con- 
stantinople to Caloutta. In it reaches trom Sokatoo to Sierra 
Leone, from Tripoli to the Bight of Benin. It is still engraven on the 
palace of Granada and the rupees of India. ‘“ Through some of the most 
teresting regions of the world,” as Dr. Macbride well remarks, “ the 
scenes of great historic revolutions, including not only those which 
boasted of Chrysostom and Athanasits, Cyprian and Augustine, but the 
Holy Land itself, the crier summons those who have, as they conceive, re- 
—— to God, to Islam's sar ritual, from Belgrade to the Io- 
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salem while it is on! permission of the Turkish authorities that 
[wet meg visit the Ae be resting-place of their Lord’s body, they 
and the Jew have been, till the it year, to enter the en- 
closure of the temple, within which now rises a mosque, second —_. in 
sanctity to the Cuaba, and venerated oe ae SS which the false 
probes is sald 10 have. pee es look oh =" eaven.” The events of 
the last four or five years made us look at “ the sick man” as in the last 
stage of decrepitude, but the fierce fanaticism which we have just wit- 
seeed in India shows us that if Islam is near its death it will at least 
ooh chareoter of Mahommed and the character of his religion are very 
difficult to gauge accurately. Not, indeed, for lack of materials, for of 
these there is abundance both in the Koran itself and in the many Arabic 
commentaries and lives of the Prophet, which are professedly oral tradi- 
tions (the Sounah,) committed at various times to writing. Mahommed 
laid no claim to miracles. His one appeal to this species of testimony 
was to the miraculous beauty of the style of the Koran, not to its matter, 
as being itself enough to e that it had been read to him by the angel 
Gabriel from a volume of silk and gems. But his chroniclers are lavish 
enough of absurd legends, and, like the early annalists of India, so min- 
gle facts and myths as to make true history well nigh impossible. Even 
the best resources for constructing a mental history of Mabommed, in the 
internal evidence to be derived from an analysis of his own writings, to 
a great extent fails the student. We know that the Koran was indited 
much as the Book of Mormon bas been in desultory fragments stretching 
over 23 years. Had these chapters or surahs only been handed down to 
us in their chronological order, the Propbet’s system might easily have 
been eliminated from them ; but we are only told which were revealed 
at Mecca and which at Medina, and it is obvious that the portion which 
stands second was one of the latest written, and its unconnected and 





@’bétes with bis thrilling story of how he was nearly dashed to pieces on 
the Gemmi, but for the ten grip of his guide. But the chronicles of the 
faithful Marray contain few records of anything remarkable having hap- 

ned to anybody, anywhere, at any time, within the last half-century. 

ence, the following plain narrative may be interesting as detailing a 
very narrow escape from death, in the height of the season, under very 

nary circumstances, and on one of the most popular passes of Switz- 
erland—the Great St. Bernard. 

Alpine tourists know that the ordinary road from Chamouni to the 
Convent is by the dull bourg of Martigny, in the Canton de Vallais. It 
is a wre' place, by all means to be avoided, if possible. Rank vege- 
tation, putrid a anda ~ <7 stifling air combine to make it a 
hotbed of goitre idiotcy in their worst phases. Hideous, wen-laden 
heads on stunted —— bodies mop and mow and _— at you from 
filthy doorways; a hopeless lethargy pervades alike neglected town, 
the gasping trade, and the spiritizer people : there is not one single 
thing to observe in the day ; and at night, when the inundation of the 
Rhone is subsiding, the musquitoes—“ cousins,” as they are termed by 
the country people—come in such swarms, and clouds, and flights, and 
bite with such inflammatory viciousness, that Venice, or Naples, or Cairo 
would be a place of refuge by comparison. 

I had slept at the comfortable little inn on the Téte Noire, and started 
at seven in the morning, on Thursday, the tenth of September last, with 
two chance fellow-travellers, and Venance Favret, a Chamouni guide, to 
see if we could reach Orsires—a little town half-way up the St. Bernard 
pass—without going down to this wretched eg hen we arrived 
at the top of the Forclaz, the old gendarme, who lives there to stamp 
passports and sell refreshments, told us that there was a road, but that 
it was very difficult; and, therefore, as I had a baggage mule with me, 





often contradictory chapters are arranged in the most unartistic order— 
simply, as it appears, according to their length. The question, however, | 
has received the study of Dr. Mohler, the celebrated author of the Sym- 
bolik, who offers the most probable solution of the discrepancies in the 
Koran by suggesting that Mahommed’s views were at first limited to the 
establishment of a monotheistic national faith, and only gradually ex- 
tended to the erection of a religious system which should be universal. 


we must take another hand. The route is not in Murray, and certainly 
it was troublesome enough to find: but, after a great deal of labour, and 
getting astray, aad retracing our steps, we arrived at Orsiéres, at the 


| angle where the Val d’Entremont joins the Val de Ferret, at two in the 
afternoon, in a heavy thunderstorm. My companions were knocked up, | 


and declined coming on any further that day ; but I was anxious to reach 
the Convent. For, Orsiéres is a dreary little place enough, and the Hé- 
tel des Alpes, although clean and moderate, does not offer many attrac- 





The Koran is chiefly known to English readers in the translation of old 
George Sale, and the prophet has a hearty apologist in his translator, 
though the latter has done little to transmute into our own tongue any of | 
those rythmical beauties for which the original is so admired among the | 
Arabs. Certainly, in its present form, nothing but a strong sense of | 
duty could force a reader through so dreary a treatise. Coleridge’s say- 
ing about Virgil finds an apter application here—Take away from him | 
his diction, and what do you leave him? Bishop Sherlock has contrasted | 


the false prophet and the trae, and he is followed by Dr. White in a dis- | C2yenne pepper, would go down just as well. But add stewed eels, wa- 
sertation which is chiefly noteworthy from its curious literary history, | “€T souchée, and salmon eutlets, champagne cup, bright eyes, and ducks 
being a set of Oxford Bampton Lectures written by a Dissenting minister | 924 


in Cornwall, with sonorous perorations from the pen of Dr. Parr. Gib- 
bon has given us a sketch of Mohammed’s character, verifying certain 
traits of f by details happily unprintable by any historian of our own 
day, but which throw a ghastly light on modern popular Mahommedan- 
ism. An example so commuted the corrupt heart of man was sure not 
to lack followers. We escape gladly into higher atmosphere of the 
y its which teach us that “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.”” Mahommed is of course one of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, 
who sees little else to admire but strength of will, however selfish or wil- 
ful it may be. We pass over the | researches of Sprenger, Weil, 
Mobler, and Dillinger, which have nearly exhausted the subject, that we 
may direct attention to the full and comprehensive work of Dr. Macbride, 
which has just issued from the press. It esses to be little more than 
a bandbook for missionaries, who may brought into collision with 
Islam, but the interest of the Mahommedan question at present will ob- 
tain for it a far wider circulation. It is evidently the result of Oriental 
studies, to which the venerable Principal’s attention has been so long 
directed. We shall not attempt now to give even a résume of its con- 
tents ; but -—, sy that it contains an interesting historical sketch of 
Mabommed and his immediate followers, with a survey of the present 
extent and vitality of Islam, and an account of the Mahommedan religion, 
evidently drawn from a complete familiarity, such as few can boast, with 
the mal documents on which it is based ; and that it terminates with 
a valuable discussion on the most likely method for promoting the con- 
t's = The book is characterized throughout 
- A calmness im ty which are —= Spee results of 
the learned, quiet ample resources of an English University. Dr. 
Macbride thus sums up his opinion of Mohammed : 
“ The result of my own meditation on his character is that he believed him- 
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, from which he had contrived, we know how, to free himself’ and 
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whole, I regard him as an enthusiast, with an intellect par- 
I find jon, on consult- 
aaswers to questions on almost every topic 
at a loss, replies without hesitation, and refers 
readiness, the result of unceas- 
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ery suspicious, 
has been made a reproach to Christian missions, and positivists 
would bave that it invalidates the truth of Christianity itself, that so 
little successful assault, after twelve centuries, has been made by our 
religion upon the monotheistic faith of Islam. Dr. Macbride, in no un- 
friendly spirit, states as a matter of fact that in missionary labours “ the 
Mahommedans have been overlooked,” and cites the case of “ Abdul 
Messeeb, the faithful convert of Corrie, who died a presbyter of our 
Charch, ordained y Bishop Heber,” as “ almost a solitary instance.” 
i should remember that the charge has been 


ae gover vot come faiiy thse to thee with Islam. In 
in medieval n, it merely a led to the law of the 


stronger. We cannot for the form 
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legraded ty 
the Fulas of 
are in full force, and it is balf Hin- 
masses of Hindostan. The fanatical 
Museulman there stands scornfully aloof from discussions which the me- 
tephy his sons from Govern- 
uropean science would 
poy tet dp ae PSL CL did really enter at 
out through his sleeve. Arabic is an 
Govt Becivel, ls momnrtal of ths enatiaes 
or val, in memorial of the goat that 

offered, instead of Ishmael, and believes that Christians F 

themselves as lineally Sennatet fom , and offer a Pass 
; - tte has practically little of a dogmatic creed. 
His creed is to hate all that differ from him, and specially Christians. 
It is impossible to allude to the abominations universal among the Mos- 


§ 


tions. Small mountain trout are all very well in their way ; but I am 
not one of those travellers who think the mere ten minutes occupied in 
discussing them compensates for several hours of yawning in a gaunt 
roughly-furuished salle-d-manger. The eating of whitebait itself would 
form, in the abstract, a dull enjoyment if limited to that particular thing, 
radely served-up in the back room of a third-rate inn. I am bold enough 
to declare that I don’t care about whitebait ; that, in fact, I think it an 
insipid failure ; and that little shreds of batter, with lemon juice and 


green peas: and then, Mr. Hart, or Mr. Quartermaine, if you please 
am your frequent visitur. So with Swiss trout: never be iured away 


sures of the palate are fleeting, but ennui is continuous. 


from the storm-worn grey steeple. 
before me ; so, already ‘ole 
it back, whose name was, as closely as 


road perfectly well, leaving them to come on as they 
storm had 
and I b 


makes an Alpine traveller get on as fast as he can. 


some men were putting up a little wooden cross on the ed 


the Convent in one of those sideway cars, used on mountain roads. 
at this nt the mule shied an 


went over the precipice, and were alike smashed to 


Pierre—the last village up the pass—and there a str 


back to Orsiéres. 


much as the mule could do to battle against it—sending the chill clouds, 
which now came right down the mountains, in whirls of mist around and 


day, that, although ev minute was an object, when 
teen,”—the last human habitation up the 


blundered through the doorway. My teeth chattered eo, that 


thousand feet above the level of the sea—twice the height of Snowdon. 


describes it, is supposed by the people who keep it, to be an inn ; but re- 
mote dwellers in mountains have ever been given to superstiti 


cabins of the Flegére, the 
—— rank of the Hétel de Louvre in Paris, the Great Western in 

ndon, and the Lord Warden at Dover. That ready anonymous autho- 
rity of compilers of instructive works—“ a recent traveller”—might de- 


others open to let out smoke and dilute smells. Its stone steps and pas- 
sage afford euch admirable skating-ground, that owing to his smooth 
shoe-nails, the tourist usually enters head over heels ; and, on recover 
ing from the surprise naturally incident to this novel introduction, finds 
he has pantomimically flip-flapped into the salle-k-manger, which is very 
like the inside of a lar thing-machine, and fitted up with a window, 
a shutter, a bench, alateh. Here you can have blant knives, and 
firewood, and salt, and all sorts of similarly nice things, including a very 


Pe | curious wine, which looks and tastes like—and may be for aught I know 


to the contrary—pickled-cabbage juice. 


the night, rather than face the weather. I was, however, resolved upon 
reaching the Convent that night ; and whilst I was finishing som 
as the Iaadlord was pleased to call it—but there is no good y in 
Switzerland, even in the best hotels; it is chiefly adulterated ram—my 
man from Orsiéres came in, having walked uncommonly well. He told 
me Favret would not be after us for an hour; so we left word that he 
was to follow, and once more started on our journey. 

It was getting quite dusk as we crossed the wild dreary plain that sur- 
rounds the Canteen, but the lightain 


There was nothing on every side but snow-covered peaks, 
granite, and cold rushing waters, swollen and turbulent 





of events about to this isolated religion into contact, 

—~ ayy ition, = Peay oy civilization ? fe De. Macbride 
Y rejoice in the reflection that furnished -stored qui 

to the soldiers of the Cross. ~ ow a 


NEARLY LOST ON THE ALPs. 


Now that common place security and accommodations of every deseri 


idea of any accident occurring on even the most difficult passes. The 
inexperienced traveller, to be sure, abroad for the first time, and bewild- 
ered by novel im Converts the sleet-shower that overtook him 
on the Col de Balme, into a terrific storm; and even astonishes table 


-\all farther progress; for it is here that the actual climbing the pass 


| commences: hitherto the road from Martigny bad never been © 
| to give a familiar inst , than South toa Street, Strand, 





ing bis artillery, when he crossed the Al 


_ 


ow. 
The world appeared to close behind us as we mounted the first ridge 
and the storm redoubled its fury in the 


time, the mule could scarcely make head against it. It was now abou 


half-past six ; but the lightning continued vivid enough to show us the 


from where you want to go, by its being made a spécialité of attraction, 
except there are some other inducements to back it up. For the plea- 


I started from Orsiéres just as three in the afternoon struck for the 
second time, according to the custom of many churches in the Vallais, 
I had above five hours’ good work 
rably tired, I got a mule, and a man to bring 

{ can recollect, Alexis Pelleu- 
chord. I mention this, for he turned out a right good fellow. Favret 
was getting his dinner while he rested his baggage-mule, and the other 
asked to sit down with bim for a while : so I went off alone, knowing the 
pleased. The 

, but the weather was still very sullen and threatening ; 
that peculiar moaning noise amongst the mountains, which 


I have crossed the St. Bernard twelve or fourteen times, but I never 
saw the pass so utterly deserted as it was this day. Just above Orsiéres, 
where you make a steep short cut, to avoid the long zigzag of the road, 
ge of the pre- 
cipice. It was to mark the scene of a terrible accident which had hap- 
pened the week before. Three men—Piedmontese—were going “p & in an il 

a 


backed the car over the edge of the 
road. The driver jumped off and was saved ; but the car, the mule, and 
passengers pieces : 

they must have fallen, at a rough estimate, a hundred and fiftyfeet. Af-| have come through my ribs ; but the bark was not repeated. I had a lit- 
ter I left these workmen, I did not meet another soul until I got to St. 
of mules, with 
some guides sitting in their side saddles, were starting on their way 


It was now five o'clock, and the weather was gradually becoming very 
bad. I had been thoroughly wet through some time, so the rain did not 
ly | incommode me so much, but the wind was awful. 


b It flew, shrieking and 
howling round the angles of the pass, like an icy knife, until it was as 


“ A La Cantrve,” as a dismal little creaking weather-washed-out board 


ions and 
hallucinations. Allowing it to be such, for an instant, then all the 
Faulhorn, and the Col de Balme, take the com- 


scribe it as an irregular-shaped mass of hollow granite, with square aper- 
tares pierced at intervals, some glazed to exclade air and admit light— 


I found two travellers more, who had determined upon remaining for 


was playing incessantly—almost |, 
without intermission. We had now three hours’ work to reach the Con- 
vent ; the actual road bad ceased, and all buman life was left bebind us. 


ge—s0 much so, that, at one 


heights, that we were really walking up small cascades all the way, the 
route, such as it was, affording the readiest channel, Nothing occurred 
for an hour, until we reached the dreary dead-house, and the neighbour- 
ing refu, two low stone-huts at the side of the path ; one affording the 
rudest shelter, and the other forming a be ga hg the bones of tra- 
vellers lost, from time to time, upon the pass. T must not be con- 
founded with the actual M e, near the Convent, where the bodies are 
now placed. When the weather is very bad, the servant of the Convent 
comes down as far as this point in the afternoon, to see if any assistance 
is needed ; and, if the snow is deep on the pass, then it is that the ser- 
vices of the dogs are most valuable, They scent out the way, and find a 
track where a false step to the right or the left would be fatal ; the drift 
making path and precipice all smooth alike. This, after all, is their 
chief use ; and the monks themselves repudiate the romantic stories told 
about them. 

Beyond this point our troubles commenced. The li 
the rain was gradually turning into a cutting sleet. For half an hour or 
more, we gro our way as well as we , both being tolerably ac- 

uainted with the ground, as I have stated ; but, on arriving at the Point 

*Hudri, which is a mere slab of stone about the size of a Turkish hearth- 
rug, over a thundering torrent, I did not think it safe to ride any further. 
So I got off, and we sent the mule on first, which was a good notion ; for 
her lite had been passed in going up and down the pass ; and she knew 
every hole she had to put her foot into, and every block she had to step 
over. 

We went on—I cannot say in silence, for the roar of the storm and the 
water combined was almost deafening, but without speaking to one an- 
other, until suddenly the mule stopped and turned round, and we found 
we were upon hard snow. We could only tell this by our feet, for it was 
now too dark for even the refraction of the white surface. 

“ What is to be done, now?” I asked of Pelleuchord. 

“ Mais, ry ne sais pas,’’ was the reply ; “ faut retrouver la 
route.” (Really, I don’t know, sir ; we must find out the road again.) 

But to go back was out of the question. Presently the man said, 

“We cannot stay here, sir.” 

“ And we can’t go on.” 

“One must stop with the mule, and the other must see if he can reach 
the Convent. It is not twenty minutes ahead of us.” 

Either alternative was dreary enough. At last we decided that I 
should remain with the mule, and Pelleuchord should try if there was a 
chance of getting some assistance. He crunched over the snow for afew 
steps, and then his footfall was lost in the noise of the rain and sleet and 
the torrents. 

For the first ten minutes or so, I did not much care, I got to the lee- 
ward of the mule, which kept a little of the cutting drift from me, and, 
sticking my baton into the snow as firmly as I could, tied the halter 
round it. But before long I got very cold. I did not dare move ; for I 
heard rushing water on every side of me—it was even running over the 
surface of the snow against my feet. And then, as one drearily pro- 
longed minute crept on after another, I thought, “ What will become of 
me, if Pelleuchord should not come back ?” 

I have twice in my life known what it is to expect immediate death. 
I have had the muzzles of three or four loaded guns touching my head 
at the same time ; and I have been falling, in a ruptured balloon, from 
a height of several thousand feet ; my state of feeling, in each case, was 
that of a dead, almost peepee calm, which I never could account 
for; but the agony of mind I now endured was too great to portray, 
apart from what would appear a carefully-built exaggeration. I knew, 
that with my feet freezing, and ice henghen about my beard and mous- 
taches, on the very edge of the Alpine level of EE snow, and en- 
tirely unable to move a foot from where I was, this state of things could 
not last long ; that I should gradually become drowsy, without the power 
to rouse myself; and that my body would be found next morning, stark 
and dead, by the first people who came down from the Convent. Muoh 
else that I thought about I do not care here to mention ; but, 
all, the most ridiculous and commonplace ideas would keep 
themselves, even to the roar of the water accommodating itseif, in time, 
to the words of stupid songs ; and a thought that, with the ice about my 
tace I must have looked like a picture of tmas I had seen somewhere 


lustrated paper. 
I was in this terrible position more than half an hour. Several times 
I shouted as loud as I could ; but my voice was nothing against the wind 
that was tearing down from the south-west; in fact , it was carried away 
from the Hospice. Onee I heard the dogs, and my heart beat as it would 


tning ceased, and 











tle brandy with me, and I finished it off from a flask: and then I the 
sack of corn from the mule’s back and stood upon it for a little time, to 
keep my feet out of the water ; but I was too cold to feel any remedy or 
change. Ieven thought of a story I had read years and years ago, of 
some one who, overcome by a snow-storm on a moor in Devonshire, 
killed bis horse, and cut the body open to get into it: and how both 
were found frozen next morning ; and I felt in my pouch to see if I had 
still got my knife there. 

Suddenly I heard a distant shout! J answered it and it was repeated ; 
and the next minute I saw a light up the pass before me, rapidly comin 


above me, and blowing flakes of the cold brawling Drause quite across | down, asit zig-zagged along the different turas ; and, in a few minutes, Pel- 
the path, which is here just on a level with the torrent. There was noth- 
ing like danger of any kind, or anything approaching to it; but the 
dead loneliness of the place, with its grim lichen-covered boulders, and i 
roaring glacier waters, and freezing atmosphere, and entire absence of | only remember that when I did get there, I burst out into a violent, bys- 
every trace of animal life, was altogether so gees in the declining 
t to the “ Can- 
y—I pulled up. Tumb- 
ling, rather than getting, off my mule (which I could not have done 
properly in any manner, as there was a sack of corn on the cru pol) : 
searcely ask for a glass of hot brandy and water ; and when I got it, m 
hands Ane £0 senbed and helpless, I could hardly lift it to my month os Those other ladies and gentlemen who were at the St. Ber- 
It must be borne in mind that I was now at an elevation of nearly seven | 2 


leuchord was at my side. So great was the revulsion of feeling, and my 
whole chest fluttered so—I can find no better term—that I could hard] 
speak ; nor, indeed, do I clearly liect how I hed the Convent. t 





terical flood of tears, and found my old friend, M. Meillan, the Claven- 
dier, who receives the guests, embracing me with the most honest de- 
light, as soon as I was recognised. 

He dragged me thawing and dripping as I was, into the visitors’ room, 
where a dozen travellers had just fluished supper, amongst whom, to 
my great joy, I discovered a member of my own club, and another friend, 
whose pleasant book of adventure is at the present time being reviewed in 


on the tenth of September last year, remember bow I was put 
into a hot air-room to dry ; how I was unable to touch the supper the 
good monks provided, from reaction and exhaustion ; and yet how many 
questions I had to answer. 

But they will not be able to describe what my own feelings were, 
when I found myself in my bedroom ; or how I expressed my gratitude 
for my great deliverance. 

It may be added, that, on recollecting we had told Favret to follow 
us, Pelleachord and another guide started off again, and found bim, 
—twule, baggage, and all—on the very spot where we had been stopped. 
The snow was not this year’s—it was the remainder of an avalanche 
that had killed two fellows in the spring ; and Meillan showed me 
their bodies in the Morgue next morning. 

The storm I had encountered was one of the most violent they had ex- 
perienced for years. That same night it carried away an entire village, 
with all its inbubitants, close to the Fort Bard in the valley of Aosta. 
The road, also, was so destroyed, that the Ivrea diligence could not leave 
Aosta ; end the spot on foot, two days afterwards, with the 
friends alluded to above. Thirty bodies were then lying crushed and 
drowned in the little church. 

I was right about the dog’s bark I had heard. Meillan told me it 
was that of “ notre jeune chienne Diane.” She was the only one out 
that night, but did not come down, as Pelleuchord did not want help when 
he had once gota lantern. I may add, that my excellent friend gave her 
to me next morning, as a souvenir of the occurrence : and that she is 
now at home in England. 


ne 
THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 
SAXONY. 
What we now call Saxony is not the country originally so named, which 


lies further North. The earliest writers who mention Saxons, Ptole- 
meus among others, describe them as neighbours of the Danes. so that 


y débris of | ancient Saxony must have been where Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover. 


the con-| &c., are at nt. However, the rulers of the modern kingdom 
tinuous rains, In about twenty minutes we had traversed the level, and | duchies of Saxony are the descendants of the chiefs of that old at on 
arrived at the foot of the spur of Mont Velan, which to forbid | the North Sea, and it‘was they who carried the name further South into 








Germany. The origin of this family is lost in the night of time. Herr 
Jobaon Hiubner, that most conscientious geneal bookworm, traces 


Pp on, the line of Saxon Princes nearly two thousand years back, to one King 

| or the Rue de Courcelles, Paris ; that is to say, on the average ; but then 
it is continuous—a ceaseless pull against the collar for nearly twenty- 
four miles. The difficultiee encountered here by Napoleon in transport- 
in eighteen hundred, were 
| equal to those in the famous forest of St. Pierre, two or three hours be- 


tion have, league by league, climbed up the Alps, tourists laugh at the 


b, “ who lived in the year of the wor 3858,” and whose suc- 
ony Kiag Anserich, was aging his flaxen-haired subjects at the time 
Jesus Christ was born. The fourteenth in the list of these aocient Saxon 
monarchs was a certain Hengst or Hen who, in the year 449, in com- 

Zrii be esis xe Srune, ‘wall teote ean wos the voctty- 
land called Britannia. nother well-kno - 

; foarts of this line, Prince Wittekind ; and -the modern Saxon court bio- 
phere, who eeem tu be ashamed ype yy Se ey 

t ohn Hiibner, commonly mention this prince as founder of the race. 
Wittekind was persuaded into Christianity by the 








Emperor Charle- 


track clearly enough ; and the water was pouring down so fast from the ! magne, who solemnly baptised him, in the year 785, and then made bim 
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& Jersey, or obief of armed men, and gave him for wife a Christian Prin- 


cess of his own house, His descendant in the fourth generation was Duke 


bion,. . 
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however, would lead us too far; and we conclude our analysis of 
European royalty with this last hasty glance at her Majvsty ’s German 


Henry, who, in 919, was chosen Emperor of Germany, or of the “ Holy | cousins, 


Roman Empire” as it was called ; a dignity which be transmitted to son, | 

randson, and great-grandson, Thus the family rose in influence, and | 
their hereditary dominions became gradually more extended, and were | 
at last elevated into-an electorate, Saxony would have, perhaps, in | 
course of time embraced the wholo of Germany, as the members of the | 
reiguing family continually kept at the head of the other princes, but for | 
the want of a law of primogeniture. ‘The non-existence of any such re- | 

lation during the middle ages is the fason that Germany to this day | 

s broken up in a number of petty principalities, all of them weak and | 

helpless because disunited, No sooner, therefore, had Saxony risen toa 
certain point of influence, than its power was broken up again, —Frede- | 
rick the Mild, who reigned from 1428 to 1464, left at bis death two chil- | 
dren, Albert and Earnest, between whom, according to usage, the elector- | 
ate was divided ; and they became the founders of two branches of the 
family, called to this day the Albertine and the Ernestine lines. From the 
latter line, the elder of the two, spring the sovereigns of the ducal houses ; 
and from Prince Albert, the younger brother, descend the Kings of Sax- 
ony. This change of fortune between the elder and the younger line was 
brought about by the exertions of the Ernestine family ia favour of Pro- 
testantism ; for which they were punished by the bigoted Emperor 
Charles V., who took the electorate from them, and gave it to the younger 
line. Notwithstanding such losses, the elder branch of the family (to 
whom belongs the Prince Consort of England) have always stood out | 
valiantly for Protestantism and liberty of conscience ; and when, in 1697, 
the Elector Friedrich August I. became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith in order to gain the crown of Poland, the indignation of the Ernest- 
ine family was on the polat of goiug beyond words. 

The house of Saxony, chicfly this elder line, now represented in the 
four ducal families, has been more fertile in members than any other | 

rincely house for the last century. The present King of Saxony, Jobn | 

Yepomuk, who is married to a daugbter of the late King Maximilian of | 
Bavaria, has no fewer than eight children living, all bora at intervals of 
from eighteen months to two years. Four of them are married already : 
the Crown Prince to a Princess Wasa ; Princess Elizabeth to the brother 
of the King of Sardinia, whose death we mentioned before ; Princess | 
Anne to the Crown Priace of Tuscany ; and Princess Marguerite to the 
second brother of the Emperor of Austria. There are, besides, the wi- 
dow of the former King Frederick Augustus, a daughter of the King of 
Bavaria, and several other relations. 

The next Saxon Prince in importance, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, married a daughter of the late King William II, of the Netherlands, 
and has four children, the eldest of whom, Prince Charles, is not more 
than thirteen years old. His two sisters are married to two brothers of 
the King of Prussia ; the elder sister, Maria, to Prince Charles, and the 
a sister, Augusta, to the Prince of Prussia. The latter royal 

ady, who accompanied her son this week at the important ceremony 
in St. James's Chapel, is at present in her forty-sixth year. Her mother, 
the Grand Duchess Mary of Kussia, is the eldest sister of the late Czar 
Nicholas. 

Lastly, the Dukes of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Altenburg have, both 
of them, not many children, but numerous cousins, uncles, and aunts. 
One of the latter, Princess Alexandrine, now called Alexandra-Jose- 
fowna, was married, in 1830, to the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
eldest brother of the present Czar. 

The last branch of the four ducal houses of Saxony, the house of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha—not consisting of above a dozen members, and the head 
of which rules over a population of not more than 150,000 (about the popu- 
lation ot Bradford, in Yorkshire) —is undoubtedly the best-connected family 
in Europe. The reiguing Duke, Ernest LI., married Princess Alexandrina, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Baden; his brother is 
Prince Albert, Coasort of the Queen of Great Britain ; his eldest aant is 
the divorced wife of the late Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the 
elder brother of Czar Nicholas, who discarded her that he might unite 
himself to a Polish lady, the Countess of Grudzinska ; his other aunt is 
the Dachess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria ; and his uncle is King 
Leopold of Belgiam. One of his cousins is King of Portugal, and an- 
other has married the daughter of a King, Princess Clementine, who fol- 
lowed her husband into Coburg when her father, Louis Philippe, was on 
the throne of France. The bourse of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, therefore, is 
nearly related to the royal families of Great Britian, of Portugal, Bel- 

um, Raseia, Holland, Baden, and most of the other reigning houses of 











GREAT BRITAIN, 

The nt royal family of this country, members of the house of 
Brunewick-Liineburg, trace their origin to the first Margraves of Este, 
who lived in the beginning of the eleventh century, and who married 
into the family of the Guelph, German Counts who were living in Sua- 

bat had —* n the North of Italy, then a province of the 
Holy Roman ire. Through these Guelpls, and through alliances 
with other rising houses, the members of the bouse of Este soon acquirea 
considerable territory, chiefly in the North of Germany. One of them, 
John, established himself, in the middle of the thirteenth century, as 
Duke of Liineburg, and another, Albrecht, at about the same time as 
Duke of Brunswick. The fimily, however, soon split into scores of lit- 
tle branch lines, each with but a few square yards of territory ; and not 
one of them rose to any considerable influence in Germany, until two 


———=—— 


OVER, UNDER, OR THROUGII? 

I agree with the schoolmaster. If Britannia rules the waves, cerlalnly 
she ought to rule them straighter ; for of all the evils which esh is heir 
to, sea-sickness Is one of the worst. Cynical stoles will tell you, that it 
does you good. Don't believe them, Like several other wonderful epeci- 
fics, it sometimes kills Inatead of curing ; while, in any case, the discip- 
line undergone is so severe, that life or death is, for the time being, a 
matter of perfect indifference. Even the cynical stoic themselves, with 
all their kind advice to others, have searched out a variety of inventions 
for the warding off of sea-sicknesa,—they have concocted prophylactic 
elixirs, and bave girded tight their sensitive waists with protective lea- 
thern straps ; all fh vain, Any preservative, if effectual, would make 
the happy inventor's fortune. Science, physiology, and medical lore, 


| have been obliged to be content with the palliative, during a short pas- 


sage, of a recumbent position, and forty drops of laudanum taken imme- 
diately before starting to cross the Strait. 

The packet-service between Dover and Calais is performed by very beau- 
tiful boats, as nearly perfect as it is ble to imagine. A fatal wreck 
of any of these—I am not writing of Dover aod Ostend—is not, I believe, 
on record. They are navigated by able and experienced mea, who know 
to a hair’s breadth what may, and what may not, be done in the Chan- 
nel; and if the weather rose to danger poiat, no paseenger-boat would 
put out to sea, But the letter-carrying steamers run to and fro with great 
exactness, and the persons who command and work them well, eara all 
the pay they receive. They are really heroic in their contempt of storms 
and in their devotion to punctuality and public duty. A fair passage is 
performed in an hour and a-half from barbour to harbour; often it is 
half an hour lounger ; occasionally, it isa little less. Folkestone and Bou- 
logne being further apart, the run necessarily occupies a more protracted 
space of time, but is equally safe and almost ascertain. Io either case, 
all things considered, nos | in spite of the merciless malady, there is 
much reason to be satisfied with the present mode of transit over the 
water. 

But, still the aforesaid malady is ever present and unyielding when 
the waves are rough, and it is often the Atra Cura, the Black Care, which 
embitters the prospect of a continental trip. One mode of escaping the 
enemy has lately been suggested, which undoubtedly would prove effec- 
tual, if carried out ; it isa question, however, whether this horn of the 
dilemma would not be more unpleasant and even dangerous than the other. 
The frying-pan is not a pleasant resting-place, says the proverb, but the 
fire is a great deal worse. 

Now, those who have ever crossed the Thames by means of the Rother- 
hithe Tannel—who have gasped for a breath of vital air, and have felt a 
cold shudder run through them as they heard the drip of the oozing 
water—those who have been at the bottom of that Cornish mine which 
runs under the sea, where the men sometimes leave off work in alarm 
when the stormy tide rattles the rocks overhead—will have had some 
foretaste of the scheme now entertained of joining England and France 
by a submarine tunnel. The enterprise, which is serious in every sense 
of the word, is not an absolute novelty. The first and most remarkable 

rojeet for crossing the Straits of Dover by a solid road, was started by 

fathieu, the mining-engineer, whose plan was presented to the First 
Consul in eighteen hundred and two. The peace of Amiens had just been 
concluded. Fox went to Paris, where he was informed of the interna- 
tional plan of junction, He conversed with the First Consul on the sub- 
ject, and Bonaparte, astonished at the broad views of his guest, said : 
“ Ab! itis cne of those great things that you and I might accomplish to- 
gether.” 

Matthieu’s proposal consisted of a subterranean road formed by two 
arched roads or ways, built one over the other, describing in their pas- 
sage a broken straight Tine whose culminating point was the middle of 
the Strait, and sloping thence by two inclined planes towards France 
and England. The lower arch was to serve as a drain for any chance in- 
road of water, which would be got rid of at the two extremities by means 
of reservoirs from which it would be pumped. Beneath the upper-arch, 
was to be made a road lighted by oil-lamps. The most extraordinary 
circumstance connected with this bold invention was, that it was con- 
ceived at a time when steam bad not yet been applied to locomotive pur- 
poses, and while railways were still unknown. Even at the present day, 
and with the knowledge of the t rapidity which locomotion has at- 
tained, ney ag are alarmed at the idea of having to spend half-an- 
hour, or an hour, underground: which would be the time required to 
cross the Channel in a tunnel at its narrowest point. But think of what 
would have been the length of the subterranean journey proposed by Ma- 
thieu in eighteen hundred and two, when the only means of 
known, were carriages drawn by horses! At that rate, the notion was to 
construct, beneath the bed of the sea, a paved road, like the old ordinary 
French pavés, which should be worked by diligences and lighted by 
lamps ; the distance (some twenty miles or more) which would now be 
traversed in half-an-hoar, would then have taken four or five hours to 
accomplish ! 
condition of the lady and geutlemen p gers who plain of the 
difficulty of breathing in long railway-tunuels like that of Rollebrise, 
or that of La Nerthe, on the railway between Marseilles and Avignon? 

To ventilate his tunnel, Matthieu proposed the establishment of a 

















Dakes, who saw the source of the evil, Prince George William of Celle 
and Prince Ernest Augustus of Hanover, established, in 1680, the law of 
rimogeniture. This brought about a sudden rise in the fortunes of the 
amily, Only twelve years after the promulgation of this law, the ter- 
ritories of one branch of the house had become so well rounded off that | 
George William I. rose to the dignity of Elector ; which he‘transmitted, 
with still increased territory, to his son and successor, George Louis. 
This second Elector, however, bad not long governed his paterna! domin- 
ions before news reached him, in 1714, that Queen Anne of Great Britain 
was dead, and that be was to be successor. At first George Louis was 
exceedingly loth to leave his beloved Hanover for any throne beyond 
the seas, and he bad to be almost forced by bis friends to accept the prof- 
fered crown ; for his daughter was married to King Frederick William 
of Prussia, and all his relations were in Germany. He did go at last, 
after long hesitation ; but he returned every year to the country of his 
encestors. In his son rge II., born in Germany, this love of the Vater- 
land”’ was not quite so strong ; yet even he made bis periodical pilgrim- 
into Germany ; and it was not until the accession of the third 
eorge that the bouse of Brunswick-Hanover can be said to have become 
naturalized in the country of their adoption. 

The a. before as well as after it ascended the English throne, bad 
continually intermarried with German Prinees and Princesses, and with 
them alone ; and it is conmeguently of pure Teutonic blood. All the ma- 
trimonial alliances, with the sole exception of this last of the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria with the presumptive heir of the throne of 
Prassia, were concluded, too, with the emaller princely houses of Ger- 
many. Saxe-Meiningen, Hesse-Homburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Brans- 
wick-Wolfenbtittel, and other families of no greater political importance, 
have hitherto furnished the contingent of royal consorts for the reigning 





house of Great Britain. 
The Queen of Great Britain is related, more or leas intimately, to all | 
the other royal families. King Leopold I. of Belgium is her uncle ; King 
George V. of Hanover is her first cousin; the Duke of Saxe-Cobarg is | 
ber brother-in-law, and the heir-apparent to the throne of Prussia her | 
son-in-law ; the King-Regent of Portugal, the Doke of Brabant, Princess | 
Clementine of France, daughter of the late King Louis Philippe, and the | 


series of chimneys in the opea sea. By machinery similar to that which 

serves for the unlading of cannon from a ship of the line, he proposed 

to sink hollow columns, composed of very heavy cast-iron rings, bring- 

ing and depositing them section by section, so as to form these chimneys, 

which should be firmly maintained in their place by their own proper 

weight, and which were to have their base consolidated by rock-work 

sunk around their foot. These columns were to serve as points of attack 

in the excavation of the tunnel, as well as for the supply of atmospheric | 
air. Constructions like these, in the midst of a large expanse of water, 

might be possible where the depth was shallow, as in a lake where no 
current existed ; but they would become impracticable with great depth 
of soundings or with an exposure to strong tides and violent tempest. 


During the last few months, the project of a submarine tannel from | 


France to England has been again brought before the public by Monsieur | 
Thomé de Gamond ; and what is more, the present Emperor, to whom 
it bas been submitted, regards it both as desirable and practicable. By 
his order, it has been examined by a commission of civil engineers at- 
tached tothe government, all men of eminence. This commission, after 
mature consideration, is of opinion that the plan is practicable, and de- 
serves to be seriously entertained. Tbe members have recommended the 
government to lay out five hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand 
pounds, in ry be investigations of the subject, and have also sug- 
gested that the English government be applied to, to know whether it 
teels disposed to associate itself with this further investigation. 

The line adopted by Monsieur Thomé leaves the continent from below 
Cape Grinez (where stands the lighthouse visible from the English coast) 
between Boulogne and Calais ; it passes beneath a shoal called the bank 
of Varne, and reaches England at Eastware, between Folkestone and 
Dover. These two points are attained—in France by a subterranean 
road nine kilometres long (four kilometres make a French league, or 
two and a half miles English), starting from Marquise, and takiag earth 
at the neighbouring village Bazinghen, and sloping down tow Cape | 


> 





Grinez, where it reaches the submarine tuanel under a tower open to 
the sky at top ; and, in England, by a tunnel five kilometres and a-half 
long, starting from Dover, and likewise joining the tunnel in the midst 


March | 


points of attack out at ountegnints ne et ae 
this » he to Oo uel a series 

islets, which doll ses chews high water mark, and on which he wit 
tablish buildings and macbiaery to sink the shafts of the mine into the 
solid earth, This bold measure resumes the world-old straggle betwee 
rea and land, with the tables tarned, After myriads of years of silengs 
|} and defeat, the land now renews the combat, But this time Mother 
| Barth is not unaided ; she has the lord of the creation for her ally, 

he brings to bear on her behalf the mighty weapons of intelligence, 

| ence, and industry, Our engineer, like other great captains, shifts the 
seat of war to the enemy's territory. Tle will carry out, into the ope 
sea, the solid element on which the whole power of man is based ; 
will tear from the cliffs enormous masses which he will sink at regular 
distances ; their accumulated bulk will form lofty cones; and through 
these gigantic pete the invader will descend deep into the bowels of 
the earth, and thus will re-establish the original connection—will re-unite 
the broken chain of continuity—which has been interrupted for ages ang 


Monsieur Thomé grudges the time which such enormous works take to 
exeoute. Indecd, the spirit of the age calls for quick retarns and rapid 
results, We do not follow the le of our tors, who 
cathedral in one century to complete it in the next, We build 
for to-morrow’s use ; we do not plant, we t half-grown trees 
Therefore, to basten the progress of his tunnel, Monsieur Thomé proposes 
to subdivide the Strait into a series of fourteen little straits by moans of 
these aforesaid artiticial islets, at some three thousand metres’ distance, 
at most, apart from each other; which reduces the length of each sepa- 
rate excavation to fifteen hundred metres. These islets are to be com. 
posed of rock compacted with clay ; and, by a fortanate coincidence, na- 
ture seems to have held in reserve the materials for the work under the 
most desirable conditions of proximity, easy access, and economy. Oa 
either side, the Freach and the English coasts abound with innumerable 
blocks of stone accumulated on their beach, which are ex at low 
water and covered at high water, and which it woul - be easy to 
carry off in small vessels and cast into the sea at the respective stations, 

On these thirteen islets,—an unlucky number, by the way,—planted 
by buman pereeverance in the midst of the waters, thirteen mining shafts 
are to be excavated ; at the bottom of each of these, the tunnel is to be 
simultaneously hollowed out, right and left, attacking the solid earth 
by eight and twenty gangs of men and at eight and hes ms pointe at 
once, each of which will, therefore, have only fifteen hundred metres of 
tunnel to cut. The entire tunnel may thus be finished in six years, it is 
calculated. The islets may be supposed to offer temporary obstacles or 
danger to navigation ; but they would be visible by day-—omitting the 
case of fogs—and might be lighted by night. Moreover, since, after the 
completion of the tunnel, the islets would then be unnecessary, and in- 
deed useless ; and since, on the other hand, it would be desirable com- 
pletely to isolate the tunnel ; these monumental cones might be made 
to disappear by mining them and blowing them up, and so clearing the 
strait ot the impediment. The difficulty is boldly of ; bat it is 
not every one who would like to remain in the tunnel at the time whea 
the islets were being blown up. 

The engineer, Sooie questions whether such destruction be neces- 
sary, and whether the islets might not be preserved by paying proper 
attention to their lighting and maintenance. Indeed one would be al- 
most sorry to lose them. Thirteen brilliant lightho 
midst po achat pling the i t of the 
waters, would make a splendid constellation to attest the 
the power of man. Again, the islets might be utilised for other 
A suspension-bridge from France to England has more than 
| spoken of, and the islets might serve as excellent piers. In 
| nions seem to be in favour of not blowing up the thirteen islets. 

The tunnel itself, is to consist of a cylinder of nine metres clear 
| meter inside, built solidly of stone. At the bottom— that is, from 
| side of the cylinder, which is nearest to the earth’s centre—an arc is 
| off, 80 as to — an open tube nine metres broad, and seven metres big! 

The chord of this arc is the level of the road on which two lines of 
way are to be laid. On each eide, next to the wall of the tunnel, 
be constructed an elevated pathway for pedestrians, and of 
ning parallel to the lines of rail. Between the level of the 
lower wall of the tunnel, there is space for au arched sewer of cousider- 
able capacity, to carry off all waters of drainage. As to the internal 
ventilation, it is assumed to be possible that sufficient aérial currents 
| may spontaneously be established :—perhaps stronger than is desirable, 

Th his said, was the impression expressed by the Napoleoa 
the Third on his first inspection of the project, and that a columa of air 
of considerable force and intensity might be expected to traverse the tun- 
nel. Monsieur Thomé does not pretend to solve the question & priori ; 
in any case, ventilation could be offected by mechanical agency, as must 
| be done during the course of the worka, The lightning is simply a sys- 

tem of gas-burners. 

It has been already stated that the tunnel is to cross beneath the ~ 

surface of the Varne Bank, which is situated near the middle the 
| Strait. The meen Soy of this submarine ridge has suggested to 
| Monsieur Thomé a idea, which is one of the most picturesque and 
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Daring that long «pace of time, what would have been the seductive in his whole project,—the idea of a railway station in the midst 


of the sea. This station, where the might halt beneath the open 
sky, consists of buildings situated at the bottom of a vast oval tower, the 
| mouth of which tower is to open on the surface of an artificial island con- 
| stracted on the summit of the Varne Bank. To this island is to be at- 
tached a harbour covered with buildings, which will form a sea-side 
quay. The upper part of the tower will communicate with the level of 
the railway by a gentle slope ; the goods wagons will thas be able to 
mount to the quay, where they will be ready for me) Query, why 
could not such goods be just ag well shipped at Calaisor London? And 
what is to become of the tunnel if a water-spout, or an extraordinary tide, 
burst over the top of the tannel-tower ? 
Such contingencies are not to be allowed to disturb the pleasing pic- 
you 


— of a railway station a bundred feet underground, from wh 


emerge by an enormous well, to find yourself in the middle of the sea! 
The engine burries you on, beneath the ocean ; you halt ; you have ten 
minutes grace ; there is a refreshment-room, with — tea, aut 
pretty girls to pour it out. You mount the stairease ; sca 
sharpens your appetite ; you d d, to call for mock turtle, sandwiches, 
and a glass of sherry. ithe Varne Isle, with its quays and its ports when 
illumined by gas at night, will be such a lighthouse as bas never yet been 
seen on the face of the earth or of the seat. It is proposed to call it 
L’ Etoile du Varne, or the Star of Varne. 

This fairy scene is all very satisfaciory in time of peace ; but, should 
war break out between England and France, the submarine tunnel might 
be inconvenient for our territorial security. Against that eventuality, a 
provision has been made. To remove any temptation to destroy the great 
work itself for the sake of interrupting all communication, a series of 
valves are to be let into submarine chambers at the limits of each of 
the two countries ; so that either State, declaring war, would have the 
power of inundating the tannel. It will take only an hour to throw in 
seventy-five thousand cubic metres of water and to drown the whole, up 
to the roof. It will require seventy hours to pump the water out again. 
Good care no doubt will be taken that the key of the drenching appara- 
tus is placed in charge of trusty persons ; that, should Napoleon the 
Third ever visit Victoria by the submarine line, no Italian regicides will 
ever be able to gaia p ion of the Chamber of Valves. The letting 
in of waters would be even worse than the beginning of strife. 

The estimated expense of the whole is really not much ; only one bun- 
dred and seventy millions of francs. But in an andertaking like the pre- 








| of an open tower, at Eastware. (a the French side, the Marquise tunnel | sent, one set of figures is really as well worthy of confidence as another. 
Archduchess Marie of Austria, are her cousins. Being thus in close | 8 - . 4 ga y 


bonds of consanguinity with the reigning houses of Prussia, Austria, | 
Belgium, Hanover, Portugal, and the Duchies of Saxony, Queen Victo- 
ria, through them, can claim family connexion with :the sovereigns of 
br bee mgm — of Europe ; all of them, as we have shown above, 
a Most int’ pi 1 i 
bw he ey mate relationship with either Austria, Prussia, or 
Even among the non-sovercign families of Germany, Queen Victoria | 
has many relations. Prince Charles of Leiningen, Lieutenant-General | 
in the service of Bavaria, is her brother in-law ; and his Consort, Count- 
ess Marie of Kiebeleberg, is her sister-in-law, or rather war, for she was 
divorced from the Prince in 1844, after a union of nineteen years. Their 
eldest son, Prince Eroest, bora in 1839, is a Lieutenant fa the British | 
Navy ; and the second, Prince Edward, born in 1853, is a Captain in the | 
Austrian service. Another sister-in-law of her Majesty is Princess Ann: 
of Leiningen, who married the mediatized Prince of cheslohe Langen 
burg, and one of whose sons, Prince Victor, born 1855, la, ke ble cousin 
Ernest, Lieutenant In the Britich Navy. These maternal relations of 
Queen Victoria may be traced far even Into the nobiilty of Gx rmany 
@» the bouse of Leiaingen te split inte seven branches, the members of 
oly one of whieh have right to the title of Prince, while the others 
they of Leiningen Hardee , Letaingeo Readeaaa, Leiningen Weeter 
barg, Leiningen He ideshei@ Palkeaburg. Ae are mere Counts of the 
@-devant Holy Noman Rempire, To furnish o liet of these COMME tone, | 


would be connected with the Northern Railway by two branch lines to 
Calais and Boulogne. The line of the tunnel itself describes a concave 
subterranean curve whose inclines (which never have a slope of five in a 
thousand) are much more gentle than those of many railwayr. The 
total length of the underground road will be forty-seven kilometres, | 
thirty-four of which are beneath the sea. Many travellers who would | 
calmly traverse a tunnel on land, or even the Thames Tannel, might feel | 
alarmed for their own safety in a submarine tunnel. It is doubiful even, | 
whether the opening train would be very numerously filled, however } 
splendid ry. whner might be offered by the directors to their guesta. | 
But the aps which attended the piercing of the Thames Tanne! are | 
much leas to be apprehended In the Channel undertaking. Brunel weat 
within four feet of the bed of the Thames; ove floc day, the thin stratum | 
gave way and completely flooded bim. He was obliged to make an arti- | 
feial river’»bed by throwing fa bags of clay over the leaky spot, to | 
enable him to pump oat the water, But, the Channel tunnel will be se | 
parated from the sea by a solid roof whose thickness varies from tweaty- 
two to eighty metres (which are considerably longer than yards), and 
will be protected by a natural shield of rock. Moasiour Thomd has the 
areater claim to be beard, because be has made a care!al geological study | 
of bus ground. 

The + xeavation of such a tunnel may be coosdered as the direction of 
the gallery of a mine through the bed of the coean ; the javeater of the | 
wheme arrives, ¢ canequestly, at the obvious method of amimilating bie , 


When the thing is done, we shall know bow much it has cost ; the total 
of the whole may be named when the bill is sent in, and not before. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that a seoure road ander the waves can 
be had for nothing. The article, from ite very nature, mast be a costly 
luxury. 

Bat were I, the writer of this, a civil apes. and could I catch the 
ear or the eye of men in authority, | would suggest for their grave ¢on- 
sideration, that if the world is beginning to be tired of the slow, sea-sick, 
but safe pacsages over the waters of the Channel from Dover to Oalais 
and from Foikestone to Boulogne—it it hesitates before the awfal 
dangers and difficulties, and the enormous, utterly incalculable expenses 
of a more rapid transit under the tidal stream, by means of the subma- 
rine tunnel whieh hae just been roughly described —and if the said ambi- 
tious, progress-loving world is still willing to combine rapidity, safety, 
and the absence uf sea-sickness by the execution of a work which, thoagh 
lees costly aud less wasteful of haman life to exeoute than the sal 
aqueous road, would yet leave the mightiest monuments of Egypt far be 
hied ia polat of magaitede and utility, as it would be in advance of them 
in time—let the grand problem be boldly solved by the formation of « 
eolid embankment capable of bearing a triple or quadruple road on its 
summit, through the waves of the Straits of Dower. Let us have aa Aa 
ry —) erated above the proportions of 

this more , more erage ' 
common sease, than (he tanne! robeme’ | thick not, after calm retew 
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is done. Ifa man can 


encourage us to out-do the performance of barbarians. Suppose 
So aL Thome ide Gamond had already built up bis thirteen islets to the 
requisite altitude above the level of the sea, which of the two would then 
coat the most, both fa treasure and in sacrifice of life, at that epoch of the 
work ; to sink the shafts and complete the tannel, or to connec the islands 
by a causewa of rock raised far above the reach of the highest tides ? 
Of material there is abundance near at hand, at least on the French side 
of the undertaking; and any quantity could be made to come by per- 
manent or temporary railways from the interior, Onlya few miles from 
the southern extremity of my isthmus, are the inexhaustible quarries of 
Ferques. 


The embankment scheme saves and spares the very long tunnels | 


on either side by which the coast lines are reached before the subterran- 


ean tunnel itself is entered. And when once completed which mode of | 


ge would be the easiest to work, the cheapest, and the safest? No 
fighting up to be done by day, no drainage, no ventilation, and scarcely 
any repairs, would be needed on the international embankment. In 
nt of comfort, secarity, and sense of satisfaction, is there a choice be- 
tween the two? Whence is all the oxygen to come, to feed gaslights, 
locomotive fires, aud human langs? Would you not involuntarily fear 
that the tunnel—as ill-natared pzople say of the Leviathan —was a clever 
contrivance to drown the greatest possible number of human beings at 
once? By which, then, would you, my reader, prefer to travel? If the 
submarine route from Marquise to Dover were finished to-day, would 
ou travel by it for a thousand pounds? An intermediate station, re- 
reshment-room, lighthouse, and quay, on whose convenience and beauty 
so much stress is laid, would be just as possible in one case as in the 
other. For the passage of shipping up and down the Channel, at least 
three wide passages or bridges might be left ; say one in the centre, and 
one within a judicious distance of each coast. leis questionable whether a 
lofty embankment thus provided with sufficient openings, bridges, breaches, 
or sea-portals, would prove so dangerous to sailing vessels as M. Thomé's 
multitudinous islets. The digue might slope upward from each end, so 
as to leave the central bridge lofty enough for ships to pass under it at 
high water, as is the case with the Menai bridges. — i 

a Thomé casts bis project on the waters of public opinion with great 
modesty and diffidence. He candidly owns that he does not hold his own 
plans to be final, or that nothing better can be suggested ; bat he wishes 
to call the attention of the learned and the powerful to the great idea of 
joining the soil of England and France together by some more sure and 
solid bond than the flying hither and thither of storm-tossed steamers. 
It is very probable that he would consent to work oat the details of an 
embankment, if pro to him, as ably and ingeniously as he has indi- 
cated those by which a tunnel is practicable. 

Ia short, I calculate on having a large majority of the votes both of 
navvies, engineers, and tourists, in favour of making a permanent, se- 
cure, and substantial way through the waters of the Channel, instead of 
under them ; and I hope that w er it comes to pass, the govern- 
ment or the publie will present myself and family with free tickets for 
life, in reward for my thus broaching and advocating the infinitely pre- 
ferable plan of an open-air route. 


i 
Rutpevial Parliament. 

In the House of Commons, on the 19th ult., immediately before the di- 
vision on Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment, Lord Pauwerston spoke as 
follows. 

Sir, I join with the right hon. gentleman in the exhortation which he 
addressed to us towards the close of his speech. I exhort the House not 
to allow their passions to be aroused by the eloquent declamation, but 
declamation, I must venture to say, devoid of argument (cries of ** Oh!’’) 
by which the amendment of the right hoa. tieman the member for 
Ashton has been supported. I say, devoid of argument (renewed cries 
of “ Oh !”’ followed by “ Hear, hear,’’) and I can ve the trath of my 

I contend that what we have heard has vague and general 
declamation. The right hon. member for Ashton and the right hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, departing from the subject under 
consideration, have entered into a long and elaborate attack ngen my 
former conduct when holding the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. They have taken a review of those past transactions upon which 
at an earlier period of the night I should have been perfectly prepared 
to meet them. I will only say to the right hon. member for Ashton, who 
appears to have ransacked the files of old newspapers for the purpose of 
attacking me, that I think it is lacky for him his industry did not take 
another turn and Jead him to ransack the same old newspapers to see what 
they have said of himself. [ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) The right 
hon, gentleman might have found that his policy has met with the same 
condemnation that he has said mine bas received. But this I take leave 
to say, that when the right hon. gentleman stands forth as the champion | 


of the honour of England and the vindicator of the rights of this country | 


against foreign nations it is the first time in my life that I have seen him 
in that character. [Loud cheers.] During the period that he and [ have 
sat in Parliament together, upon every occasion that I can recollect when 


the rights of England have been called in question by a foreign country | 


the right bon. gentleman has been the advocate of the foreign country 
> our own [loud cheers], and has turned that eloquence and power 
of language with which he always conducts his argument in favour of 
a foreign country. [Cheers.] 

Sir, the policy which the right hon. gentleman has invariably advo- 
cated is a policy of submission—of crouching [murmurs and counter 
cheers) to every foreign Power with which we have had any differences 
to discuss [cheers] ; and even when occasion has arisen, when this House 
has been called upon to furnish the means of national defence, the right hon. 
gentleman’s voice was sure to be raised to paralyze the arm of the coua- 
KF ee deprive it of those means of defence which were necessary. 
[dc of “ Oh, oh,” and loud cheers.] Why, Sir, I recollect that right 
hon. gentleman standing forward on one ion as the i 
of that small party who iu a publication which I had the honour to read 
to the House advocated the submission of this country to any attempt to 
conquer it on the part of a foreign country, and who said, “ What care 
we if this country should be conquered by a foreign force? If we were 
conquered by a foreign Power they would allow us to work our mills.” 
(Murmurs and cries of “ Question ""] It isthe question. 1 say that at 
all events the right hon. gentleman’s character to day has the merit of 
novelty, for he appears for the first time as the champion of the honour 
and dignity of this country. (Loud cheers.) Now, Sir, I tell the right 
hon. gentleman that he is as unfortunate on the present occasion as he 
was wrong on a former occasion. I really call upon the House calmly 
to consider the question before it. [Laughter and ironical cheers.] Aye 
Sir, it is not I that have introduced into this debate passionate appeals 
to the feelings and endeavours to it the real question which 
the House has to decide. The questioa is, whether this House will 
stultify itself. [“No, no!’] Of course those who are willing to stultify 
themselves cannot be expected to acknowledge it. [Alaugh.] None are 
so unconscious of stultifying themselves by their conduct as those who 
actually do so. But I say that this House, which only a few days ago, 
by & majority of 200, affirmed that it was fitting that the Government 
should bring in this measure, is now called upon, by as insidious amenad- 
ment, to se the second reading without any fresh circumstance hav- 
—— nn me a — hear.) The facts of the case re- 

f > yet a change of opinion is to be produ w 
will astonish the country and be aninscliitibie to an an rio 

I say that thing: are in the same condition. An hon. friend of mine 
asks why this argument about not answering the despatch was not urged 
on the motion for leave to bring in the Bill. The right hon. gentleman 
the member for the University of Oxford says it was urged and fully pat 
to the House, and yet, in spite of the argument and eloquence we then 
heard, a majority of 200 voted that the Bill should be brought in, al- 
though the miserable pretext that the despateh was not officially ao- 
swered was urged as usual against the Bill, I take leave to say that I 
never beard a proposition fraught with large principles opposed on such 
narrow aod, I will say, such miserable grounds, [cries of “Ob!” and 

grounds, too, to opposed to the real state of the case. The 

whole argument that has been used by those who support the amendment 
of the right bon. gentleman is that this country has been grossly 
the French Government to jis 
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‘ “po, no”) Bat it 
that ie not So ganas fe opposing the Lill you have no ground at all 
t Glew: that was a positive insult, which ought to have 
‘won resented, there is no pretence jor saying that the Goverument ough: 
to bave suspended a measure of expedient legislation. Now, Sir, | deny 
tp) ie denpoich of the Vroach Goverament was an lusalt to the coun 
Wy, was io the slightest degree intended as ea invull. Geatle- 
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Ing that this despatch was an insult can 
I am quite sure that gentlemen who have 
formed the opinion that the toh was an insult have not taken the 
trouble to read it. (Ories of “Oh, ob.”] Why, Sir, bon, members ap- 

r to be really of opinion that this despatch imputes to the people of 

gland that they h and entertain as a doctrine the pro -~ ef 
assassination. Sir, itdoes no such thing. There is nota ward in that 
despatch that by any construction is capable of that interpretation, That 
which the French Government say is this :—That a consp' oy! for agsas- 
sination has been hatched in this country, that the persons have issued 
ffom this country who have executed thls conspiracy, and that the doc- 
trine of assassination bas been preached and avowed asa principle by 


never have read | f* Ob!" 


those persons. And then we are called upon to account wy we eae | 
ajesty’s Go- | 


indignantly denied those positions, Why, Sir, could Her 
verament deny those positions? [Hear.} 

The assertion of the French Government was that there were some 
persons in this country who abused the right of asylum. Are they the 
people of this country? Is it the people of Englond who enjoy the right 
of Asylum here? Why, it is perfectly clear that the persons alluded to 
| are foreigners who, having received shelter in this country, have abused 
| that right of asylum by proceedings that we must all reprobate. [Hear.] 

Is that an insult to this country? Is that a reflection upon its people? 
Hon, members get up and say that assasrination is detested in this coun- 
| try, and that we aan not to be accused of sentiments opposite to our 
|own. Why, such sentiments are not imputed to the people of England, 
| and I defy any one who has read that despatch to quote anything that 
can in the remotest degree support such an imputation. (Hear, hear.) 
Then, the question is asked why a statement in answer, and adequate 
| to the occasion was not given. Were we to say that the assertion of the 
French Government was trae—that we were sorry to say that a conspi- 
| racy had been hatched in this country, that we were sorry to say that 
| persons had issued from this country to execute it, and that we were 
| Sorry that the doctrine of assassination by foreigners had been avowed 
| and preached by foreigners in this country? Was there any great ad- 
| vantage in answering that pari of the despatch in the only way in which 
it could be answered? The despatch of the French Government goes on 
| to say that the legislation of this country does not provide an adequate 
—— for that offence. My hon. and learned friend the Attorney-Ge- 
| neral has shown in a detailed manner that that assertion is perfectly true, 
| and that the legislation of the country, as it now stands, does not pro- 
| vide an adequate remedy, as the foreigner is not upon the same footing 
| as British subjects in regard to the offence to which the complaint re- 
lates. Well, what ought to have been our answer jto that despatch? 
Were we to deny what was perfectly true, that the legislation of this 
country does provide an adequate remedy for this offence, when the Crown 
lawyers, who were responsible for their advice, "said that it did not, or 
that the doubt was so great, that a foreigner could scarcely be regarded 
as being on the same footing as a British subject? 

Then, it is said that the despatch calls upon this country to give up 
that which has always been its glory—namely, the right of asylum to the 
fugitives of a foreign country. But what says the despatch? Why, that 
the French Goverament prides itself upon maintaining that principle in 
France, and that Secnne hes always given an honourable shelter to per- 
sons who have been compelled to leave their own country from political 
considerations, I say that the French Government applauded the prin- 
ciple of the right of asylum, and declared that they were not going to 
alter it in consequence of anything that had happened. Then, the right 
hon. gentleman says,—“ You say you had in mind the measure as one 
properly to be brought forward, and why did you not tell the French 
Government in a formal communication that you bud a measure in pre- 
paration, stating what that measure was, and that it would be proposed 
to Parliament as soon as it met!” Now, Sir, I should like to know 
what would have been said by these champions of the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, by these persons who are eo jealous of the honour of the country 
and of the dignity of this House and of the nation, if we had laid upon 
that table documents by which we had, as it were, forestalled the deci- 
sion of this House (cheers), by which we should have appeared to have 
negotiated with France a promise to pay which this House and not the 
Government was to fulfil, and to have anticipated in a formal document 
the decision of Parli t apon a measure of which it was wholly igno- 
rant. I think if we had done that we should have pursued a course 
which would have been disrespectful to this House (hear), and which 
| might properly have been said to be unconstitutional, and not in accord- 
ance with the principles which regulate the Government of this country. 

Well, then, what should have been this answer, adequate to the occa- 
sion? Why, it would have been an acknowledgment that the main as- 
sertions of the Frengh Government, in re; to facts, were consistent 
with the trath ; it would have been a declaration, which it was hardly 
necessary to make, that we were not polng to propove to Parliament a 
measure to interfere with the right of — um ; but we could not, with 
due respect to this House, have told the French Government what was 
the measure which, upon British grounds, we thought ourselves justified 
in offering to the acceptance of this House. Why, then, that answer, in- 











| stead of being adequate to a great occasion and a glorious State paper 


to be handed down to the remotest posterity, would have been a very 
meagre and unsatisfactory document indeed, unless we had stated things 
which were not in conformity with the facts and with truth. 

If, indeed, this House should, by agreeing to the second reading, affirm 
the principle of this Bill, we should then have something to say to France. 
(Hear, hear.) We might then say that, without infringing our principles, 
without at all departing from the fundamental doctrines of our constitution 
and our invariable practice, we had proposed a measure which we trusted 
would in some degree give to our ally the additional security which was 
desired ; but that it was a measure of purely British legislation, that we 
did not in any degree depart from our own principles, and that it was a 
measure which would be equally applicable to all the inhabitants of this 
cvuntry whether natives or foreigners. 

1 do hope that this House wili weigh well the course which the right 
hon. gentleman is to-night asking it to adopt. I do hope that we shall 
not trifle with matters of deep national importance (hear, hear,) and that 
this House will not be persuaded recklessly to run counter to a decision 
come to so recently, and by so large amajority. Itis all very well for 
gentlemen to say that they atiach the highest importance to our relations 
with France. The right hon. gentleman the member for the University 
of Oxford said that we ought to be friends with all nations, but that he 
is compelled to admit that peculiar circumstances, geographical position, 
and national interests all over the world do render a good understanding 
between ourselves and France more advantageous to both countries than 
an intimate alliance with any other nation, and that the continuance of 
that good understanding is, as he well described it, fraught with advan- 
tages not merely to the paries concerned, but to the welfare, the peace, 
and the prosperity ofall civilized nations. Sir, it is mighty well for 
gentlemen to indulge in these general assertions, but when they come to 
the point, when a question is proposed to them which must have a direct 
inflaence for good or evil upon the alliance not only between the two 
Governments, but the two nations, then upon the narrowest grounds up- 
on which I ever heard a proposal to this House rested they are to rush 
headlong [Cries of “ No, no,” and cheers) into a course which must have 
an effect entirely contrary to the policy which, according to the right 
| hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladetone), we ought to follow, and to reject a mea- 
sure which on a previous occasion was approved by one of the largest 

majorities that I have ever seen. 
| I trust that hon. members will not allow themselves to be led away by 





the declamation to which they have listened in the course of this debate, 
but that they will, upon the grounds so ably stated by the Attorney-Ge- 
| neral, pass to the second reading of the Bill, and not allow it to be set 
aside by the insidious amendment of the right hon. gentleman. 
| it is idle to say that you can pass that amendment to-day, and go back 
| to the Bill tomorrow or on Monday. It is quite plain that if the’ House, 
| afier full deliberation and complete debate, sball prefer the amendment 
of the right hon. gentleman to the second reading, but one interpretation 
| can be pat upon that result. [“ No, no,” and cheers.) It will be under- 
| stood by the world that during the short time which has elapsed since 
the last discussion this House has completely changed the opinion which 
was expressed in favour of thie Bill ; that by some extraordinary pro- 
cess of reasoning, by some inexplicable circumstances, an accidental ma- 
jority bas been obtained to-night to reverse the decision which was come 
| to the other evening, not by an accidental majority, not by a surprise, 
bat after full deliberation, and by the sober persa of the House, that 
| the measure which we proposed in conformity with the principles of our 
own constitation, and calculated, under the cireumetances of the time, 
to be of essential service in regard to our relations with our great neigh- 
bour aodally. (Cacers.) 
TUR NEW PREMIER'S MINTETERIAL ©TATEMENT. 
In the House of Lords, on the tet inet., the Bari of Denny rose to 
make bis statement of the Ministerial policy. 
| Having alluded to the | of the duties that bed devolved on 
| bie, Be bed the preceding aod following the re gration 
of the late Government. The majurity of the House of Commons which 





= : — 
had caused it, was, he admitted, made up of parties not usually found 
acting together ; yet he had not heard any romenme or reports of combi- 
nations and coalitions, which were clroulated wheu he last undertook to 
form a Governmen:, The late Ministry had acted strictly according to 
constitutional usage In resigning whea in a minority, but whea called on 
to form « Ministry to succeed it he, fully estimating the difficulty of the 
task, bad hesitated, respectfully requesting Her Majesty to take time to 
consider whether some other could not be found more fit to undertake 
the duty. A note from Her Majesty on the following day stated that 
reflection had confirmed Her Majesty in the decision; be had then hesi- 
tated no longer, The broad divtinctions of political parties no longer 
existed ; they were divided into the most various shades of opinion, and, 
such were the nicety of division, he belleved there were many members 
of both Houses of Parliament who would find it diffloult to say to what 

litical denomination they belonged. Still, he hoped he might obtain 

‘or measures of progressive improvement the aid aad support of many 
of those not usually associated with him. 

The change of a Ministry necessarily occasioned much inconvenience 
in the course of public business ; it required some time for the new Mi- 
nisters to take up the threads of questions in the different public offices ; 
he had, as yet, a very imperfect knowledge of many details, but on one 
subject he could express his satisfaction. The army, notwithstanding 
the drain on it for reinforcements to India, was left by the late Govern- 
ment in full strength at home ; and he trusted that, by the bravery of 
the officers and troops in India, that unfortunate conflict was approach- 
ing its end. As to the war in China, he had never denied that we had 
many grounds of complaint against the Chinese, and he rejoiced in the 
success of the British arms against them. He hoped that success would 
afford the eee J of making without delay a safe aud honourable 
peace, and re-establishing that intercourse which alone could render 
peace of the slightest service. 

The foreign policy of the Goverament generally would be directed to 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all Powers, great and small ; 
it would neither take a tone of haughty intimidation nor of servile sub- 
mission. If difference should arise, the Government would endeavour to 
arrange them by a frank explanation. If any remains of animosity ex- 
isted from the war in which this country had been involved with Russia, 
he trusted that feeling would speedil replaced by the friendly rela- 
tions that formerly existed between England aad that country. But of 
all our alliances, if there were one they should more than another seek 
to maintain, it was the alliance with our nearest neighbour—the power- 
ful Empire of France. 

Everything rendered a good understanding between England and 
France necessary to the peace of the world, which was endangered by 
any quarrel or even coolness between them. England could have no 
wish but for the wealth, the prosperity, and contentment of France, to 
which, with its great resources, nothing was necessary but the absence of 
internal political commotion. That was the best Government for France 
which best suited the temper and disposition of its people, but it was most 
important that it should not be subject to perpetual change. UY was 
with this feeling that he rejoiced that the Emperor and Empress had es- 
caped tae recent peril of assassination—an attempt attended with ever 
circumstance that could aggravate the crime of such a dastardly at 
If the case had been reversed, and a similar attempt had been made on 
the life of Her Majesty, what would have been the feeling of this country t 
Especially if it became known that it was made by foreigners who had 
abused the hospitality of a neighbouring country? Under euch cireum- 
stances the expressions of feeling should not be too nicely scanned, though 
he did not think the sentiments of some of the addresses of the French 
Colonels represented the general feeling towards this country of the 
= and noble army of France, because true valour never indulged in 

mbast. 

As to the foreign exiles in England, although the law provided 
alties for crime committed here, it is impossible to pat the law in 
without an overt act. It was most unfortunate that, together with the 
bill introduced by the late Government, a dispatch was made public, an- 
accompanied by any answer or explanation. That dispatch would be 
answered, and, be trusted, in a manner that would remove all irritation 
from the minds of the people of this country. Under all circumstances, 
and without distinction, the right of asylum would be maiatained invio- 
lable, but it was an intolerable grievance that having that pro- 
tection should by their acts involve or embroil England with its allies, 

As to the home policy of the Government, he first referred to the India 
bill. A majority of the House of Commons had affirmed the proposition 
to transfer the supreme authority in that empire to the Crown. That de- 
cision would very seriously affect the position of the East India Com- 
pany. It was the intention of the Government to introduce this session 
a measure that would secure most of the objects of the bill of the late 
Ministry, and at the eame time be free from some objections to which 
that bill was liable. He thought abstract declarations of policy of little 
or no use, but the general course of the Government would be that which 
might naturally be expected from it. It would firmly and strenuously 
maintain the great institutions of the country, but not hesitate to pro- 
pose measures of progress and improvement w amendments might be 
safely made. 

As to an amendment of the present system of representation, he be- 
lieved the House of Commons, under the last Reform bil fairly re- 
presented the people ; he should have been satisfied if, on a question so 
exciting, no alteration had been demanded. But for three or four years 
the demand had not only been made, but promised by successive Govern- 
ments, and occasionally 4 speeches from the Throne. He would not pledge 
himself now to introduce any bill of the kind. Bat as soon as the pres 
sure of Parliamentary business allowed, he would carefully consider the 
defects in the existing system of representation, with an earnest desire 
that this great question should no longer be trifled with. He ho; next 
seseion to be able to introduce a measure which, beet it might not 
please every one, would be accepted as fair and reasonable by impartial 
and moderate people. In conclusion, he expressed his sense of incompe- 
tence to the task he had undertaken, but trusted it would be found, in 
any event, that he had sustained his political character, and left the in- 
terests of the country in no worse condition than he found them. 


—»——— 


INDIA. 


The following is the substance of the Indian news :— 

The Commander-in-Chief was at Futtyghur, preparing for the inva- 
sion of Oude, which would probably be made from several points about 
the 26th. (He was there on the 28th.) His own column is nearly 
15,000 strong, with about 100 pieces of ordnance, while at least 10,000 
men from other points will be ready to co-operate with him. 

General Outram has remained at the Alumbagh undisturbed since the 
16th of Jan 100,000 insurgents are said to be in arms and around 
Lucknow, which is being strengthened in every possible way. 

A dispatch to the East India Company says that advices to the 22d of 
January state that Gen. Outram had been again assailed, and that an at- 
tack by the whole rebel force in Lucknow was daily expected. Gen. 
Outram was reinforced on the 22d by Her Majesty’s 34th, from Oawn- 

, a convoy of stores. A party of Rifles have taken up a post on the 
Pastner al, one march from Cuvngen, wheré they will remain to 
keep communication. 

Sir H. Rose, with Central India Field Force, captured the strong fort 
Ratgurh on the 29th, the enemy having escaped over the walls. He re- 
lieved Saugor on the 3d, and rel about 100 Christian women and 
children. The garrison had been shut up for six months. The Rajpoo- 
tana field force captured Avas on the 23d ; it was the strongest town in 
Rajpootana. The garrison escaped over night in a frightful storm of 
thunder and rain. 

Delhi has been placed under the authority of the Punjab Commissioner. 
The authority of the civil power has been restored, and the army de- 
clared broken up. The cultivators busily employed everywhere caulti- 
vating their winter crops, and the revenue being collected in the districts 
around Delhi as if nothing bad happened 

The Ghoorkas have marched from Goruchyore to Fyzabad, in Oude. 
The Nawab Mabommed Favil Khan bas been banged ; and at Delhi the 

Deweab of Furruchgu likewiee.—The trial of the King of Delhi wae 
to commence on the poe phen of Shorapoor, in Southern 
Mabratta, is about to be attac m three quarters. 

The 724 Regiment arrived at Bombay on the 7th, and the 18th Regi- 
ment reached on the ame day, v4 the . 


A 
FACTS AND PANCIBS. 

Messrs. Jobo Manroe and Co., American bankers in Paris, have resumed 
basiness.——The first salmon of the season bas followed the first shad, at 
the well set tables of the Clarendon Hotel, A bountiful ly from the 
Kennebec made ts public appearance on Monday last. When lat we 








alluded to the ea tures from the British exbibition now jo Phila 
delpbia bad bev there, to the ameoant of 66,000. The sales sow 
exceed $16,000, —— New Brunewich and Canada Railway cod Lemd 
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reader or singer by the hearth at night, the frank bold maintainer of her 
own opinion, the faithful asverter of the right and challenger of the 
, though Simon Lauder and John were the offenders—for mortal 


men will err till the end of time. 
age when it descended in its mists on 
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saved her. Perhaps the ready of the proved that and shorn, the resources of the Dean were ; uo days 
ite ‘s head was goue, or that the wreathing snakes that had once pny Lg yp the tenant's hold of Its elds 
20 colled round and shot thelr forked tongues into Janet's heart, were |®*4 @ Bos there was Se guest grieflaveived te the admbaiea ; is 
charmed of their sting and become harmless tresses. But John Lauder | *®# 20¢ till late in the century that narrowing circumstances 
was not quick to arrive at this conclusion. their gripe on the little household. Simon Leader and his brave wife 
It was already sheep-shearing, and the men and boys of the Dean were | 24d been long gathered to their fathers ; Anne kept her tryst in heaven 
by the little stream with the flock in the fold on its banks. with the who fell on Bunker’ehill ; even John Lauder—manly, 
any RR, the Herculeses of the farm had been up to the SS. had cherished to fondly. His goodly 
knees in water, plunging in the g sheep ; and the women were ly presence was mouldering in churchyard, his spirit 
by, admiring, as women powerful mould and feats of | Passed hope to his Master; and it was as a widow of threescore, and 
whether in war or peace; and there was the murmur of acti- with no immediate and peculiar stay, that Janet quitted the Dean—all 
vity and glee that attends country folk’s and lends to each some- pape Tf empl gh ax peg nary hm Peg bg fie Rabe wone 
of a festival strain—and yet not alone, but also a hymn of so real in her heart, that she could afford to lose their dwelling, where 
eG eo ee ie ale lied flock, the snowy wool that shall protect they had lived and laboured, without one refrain of look or toue fading 
from the winter's cold, rich and poor alike—the true, golden fleece. from ber daily path. 

Janet was to Anne Lauder of the scene before them, of |, Sb¢ bad been long a favoured woman ; after a stormy beginning her 
ths “dgmas Dei of hs Helinces the Pope-vand above ell of this Jue time Ee ee ee er ee een ene Meegieee. at mattered it 
—that there was aubépine in the den, such bunches of almond-scented that its close was full of the stillness and barrenness of a wan winter's 
aubépine, fragrant for twenty around, and each bud purer than the sunset? Soon the stars would shine out one blaze of beauty, to which no 
uncarded wool. pat gnn Ferny po to the old thorn tree, and would | S*™mer’s balmy fruitfulness would compare. If “ man wants but little 

Il its treasures for her, but Anne said, “ Na, na, keep them for John.” | bere below,” least of all is required by the good and great nearing their 
ee etn dink cdonen leiden s give her best Father’s house. Janet came to the Dean agonized with her cross—young 











never fear want and trou- 

stout men-folk to fend for 

her wounds, and take her up beside them on 

ey ee 
done 


was done. 
There was but one dissentient voice to the boon, and it came from an conn Sennen uarolling the broad lands with which she was to 


“ Is it true, ‘Anne ?” asked Joba Lauder, uneasily, as he swung his flail. 
“ Does my father really mean this lady-born French lass to sit at our fire- 
with us for months or the rest of her days ?” 


happy w of any hostile eye or ear, Janet 
tears and prayers and great joy. 
It was wonderful how soon the 


girl domesticated herself in the 
farm-house. In a very few weeks at 


Dean she learnt more Scotch 
and dropped more idioms than she had done in months in Leith. She 
locked y by little crucifix, and prayed with closed eyes in spirit and in 
truth. assumed Anne’s the short gown and the dark bright 
tticoat ; but her hair would never bind like Anne’s—it curled back 
her square forehead, and left all free the contour of the face and the 
slender throat. Janet was no longer a listless or sullen spectator of the 


1 pene- 
trate into the whole arcana of female know’ g,¢ mak- 
, bread-making, wey Rn And with all these difficult ac- 
pretty accomplishments—her matelotes, 

her bouquets, her cauchoise, her tabouret— 


ter am child’s bon-bons. 

Janet would nurse Mrs. Lauder, and she would summon John to din- 
ner; she would spin with Anne : she would play at “fox and goose ”’ 
with Simon when his head ached and his eyes were too dim for his book ; 
nay, she was eyes to him, she would read to him, like Milton’s 
daughters, but full of complacency, those words and lines which, unless 
in her chants, were no more to her than the dashing of a majestic surf on 
a distant and unknown shore. Saunders’ cross wife scolded her least of 
all ; the hagman and the little herd did her bidding as if she were the 
born mistress of the Dean, and not its dependent waif, here to-day and 
away to-morrow. 

Simon Lauder’s superior nurture, his wife’s ill health, Anne’s misfor- 
tune, had removed them from their neighbours; but these came now to 
inspect, criticise, and patronize the stranger—and the Dean had once 
more its genial rustic company, whose varied voices, varied tastes, and 
varied united to train the heart to tenderness and forbearance, to 


make it mellow and ripe, to teach it that “it is not good for man to be height — oe belt wey up the bank, ond fallen from its 


alone.” 
spring was ushered in with its fleeting sunshine, and sharp 


whistling gales, Janet Forbes experienced a new existence. To gather — formal retare. He ent down, and covered his face with his hand 


the first wild hyacinth—to climb as far as she could among these mist 

where the snow lingered in patches, and gaze Ty! on eac 
dwelling—to find she was able to name each wood where the buds were 
swelling, each hamlet, each but with the tiny feather of smoke from its 
humble chimney—to trace the way she had come that dark October 
night, a linger over each point of her solitary route. 


ne afternoon, when John Lauder returned from his fields, feel sick @ while longer, that you might grow kind.” 


Janet Forbes was amissing, had strayed in a new direction, and was los- 
ing herself in a fresh delight—the young lambs Tae yer 3 by their mo- 
thers, the crows plucking the hair the hei backs to line their 
high nests, the bright sunshine and spring rains an the newly turned-up 
land, on the winter wheat and fine-spiked grass that drank it gratefully, 
and sprouted obedient to its bidding. If Anne was not with her—and 
the country was a common sight to Anne, who was best pleased with her 
home cares, and never cared to stray beyond the garden and the cheerful 
yard—John Lauder had to seek Janet in the den or on the hills, until 


even his mother said complainingly, that it was hard upon him, after his pe~ouee because when he held her as ® man holds his treasure, 


day’s labour, that Janet, who was a sensible lass in other things, should 
learn “ to take her foot in her hand, and hie hame at better hours.” 
But John Lauder never shunned the duty, never failed to track the de- 
—— He went after her as a shepherd would seek his ewe lamb ; 
he brought her back over moss and stones as carefully and quietly. 


Janet Forbes was not like the young Lauders; she had much imagi- master’s house, growing up his heir, of 


nation, and she bad received just sufficient information to make her 
'y for more : she uered her slowness and difficulty in reading 
glish long after she could speak it fluently, and set herself to study an 
old fashioned edition of a amongst Simon Lauder’s stories. 
Not Mrs. Lauder alone, but Simon, held playgoing—to which they were 
about as much tempted as to gladiator shows, tournaments, an 
baitings—in Presbyterian reprobation, but they had toleration for play- 
books. Simon appreciated well “ immortal Will,” and cured by the an- 
tidote of his great wholesome genius, many a twinge of rheumatic pain 
caught in the newly cultivated land, and the damp ditches of the Dean 
farm. Mrs. Lauder lived in the innocent conviction that much harm 
could not lie between the boards of a book, jially when there ex- 
isted such good books as the blessed Bible, and therlord’s Letters, and 


Haliburton’s Sermons, to which one might turn when one was met and | baron’s lady, no dame ; yet, strange to say, 80 heedless or hardened to 


assailed by “ a printed lee.” 


As the bold Lomonds, bold to a Southern, and the little secluded den, | ture, as well as her charity, still perfume the tradition of its French-bred 
and each tiny ood nae leaf and flower and dim floating fleecy cloud | mistress, long after the little grey Dean has crumbled into dust with 
nef to her mental regard— | prouder piles. One can well suppose how Janet was the soul of innocent 
a field of marvels of joys, a copious library she could never exhaust. amusements—kirns under the September moon, feasts when the Nuvem- 
She piqued John Lauder into reading in his turn—burning over Othello, | ber ox was slain, first-footings over the crisp January snow, bridals, and 
and shivering over Hamle—his intellectual nature shooting out under | baptisms ; how she lent to 
such strong food until he began to wince and writhe at his brain’s small | until greybeards sang and lame men danced ; and how to 
stature pen | unfurnished recesses, and to cast off the slough that had Mime eye, a shy, the stupid, and the sorrowful, until all rejoiced 


were to Janet’s vision, so was S 


encompaseed and bound him. 


“ Be ye hospitable to strangers, for some have entertained angels una- | light of her busband’s heart, the most active worker in the 


” exclaimed Anne in indignation, “ Joba, are you fey ?” And _ when John Lauder asked what she meant, she averred she had sent 
John burried off, with a flush of shame and vexation overspreading his 


ting what she had rejected—until he demanded, in soreness, when she 
nconsciousness accepted the » : 
proffered unconditional protection as guilelessly as it was given, with should ride in state to her castle of Glammis, and if she would hire him 


and the ide de of the | his ae Sea her feet, aye, and well nigh given his life, to deprive 


r Twelfth-Night games, her Eas- mm... harvest sickles were whetted once more, the dew was glittering on 
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, 
wild, desperate, with the green shoots o' = scant and feeble in her 
soul: the Dean gave her warm and true human friendship and love ; 
seated her, “clothed andin her right mind,” at the feet of Him whose 
unworthy servants the good and great deem themselves. And 
she went out, not like Naomi, empty, but full of the inexhaustible 
abundance of a later <4 chastened, grateful, resigned Christian wo- 
man. When she had this world’s goods, she and hers dispensed them li- 
berally. In her time she caused “ the widow’s heart to sing with Ln a 
That was a higher, surer wealth than the possession of the “‘ goodly 
Babylonish garment and wedge of gold” for which so much is sacrificed. 
God grant every true heart such riches when the wayworn feet “ stum- 
ble on the dark mountains.” 

Nay, Janet Forbes was not unfortunate in the close of her career. 
Janet’s children were honourable for respectability and worth, and in 
some instances for talent ; but, aps because they were better gifted, 
oe A pee A yen in building up ey ag) or in ons to or sta- 
on from which they were, on one side e house, descended. Some 
bn Pace gaye os . os Sweat the tekling a My | of her sons perished in early life ; one was a prisoner in the hands of the 
the Judges & caine ‘and the bee humming by, passed be- national enemy for a protracted period. These were heavy troubles, 
Gueen tie pee and they or pes gain their which ranklea | Ut 7 passed away. The sons who survived her were ee | and 
; pty Perially SS elon ot pect foclich ae industrious, apt and acute, subordinate officers, no more. Her daughters 
pm af p hey J daring the long summer ings and evenings, and per- ed, loved and died in honest independence and obscurity. But all 

ied herself that she really meant to quit the Dean and its true and 


these thoughtful, tried, carewcorn men and women counted themselves 
dear friends whom she was trying to alienate, and to wander once more honoured in their origin, and privileged in providing for her whose 
into the bleak world—and to drop inadvertent hints of her 


ded busy hands had once willingly worked for them, and whose faithfal, 
Sesion until Jobn Lauder's blood ran cold, and he would have put 





















































Lauder, they loved the young girl they had saved and served, and 
cognising that the happ! of the two lay in each other, in their single- 
heartedness they never dreamt of any other al! 
them together as soon, and as indissolubly as possible. 
the den all flushed and dripping, Janet once 


e endowed another, and the noble youth who was to have won them, 
turned her back, and emptied her apron into the stream, and could have 
cried to see the pearly clusters in their dark green setting, the brides in 


cheery smile hai been to them a ray from heaven. Not one of them, 

however stern, or peevish, or prosaic at times, but were once a year lit- 

tle oe. poets, Christians, when they contrived what of their best 

thee force on the dear old mother who would have been conteat 
the crumbs from their table and their affectionate duty. 

Janet closed her life near some of her descendants, in a small honse in 
the suburbs of the “ fair city” of Perth, infinitely above the notorious 
Lady Jane Douglas, who in w similar locality terminated her harassed 
and wretched e: ce, 

They say before Janet’s death, some incidents of her peculiar story be- 
came public ; and application being made for her, without her authority 
or that of her children, to her noble relatives and connexions, they con- 
firmed their common blood, admitted her claim, and settled on her such 
an income as increased her comfort and ease, tendering her the gracious 
civilities and courtesies of kindred. Janet accepted their acknowledg- 
ments with the noble simplicity and magnanimity which were natural to 
her ; but while she declared herself ready to welcome any member of 
their families whoshould think it worth while to visit her—and perhaps she 
did so receive their greeting—she firmly declined to become their guest. 
“She was an old woman,” she said, “and although she had been Lady 
Strathmore’s daughter, she was John Lauder’s wid ow who had not been 
used to lords or lairds, save on rent duys, and who would never shame 
castle or hall with his plain speech and bearing.”’ 

Yet Janet saw Glammis before she died. She expressed a wish to that 
effect ; and was very far from friendless—on the contrary, her nature 
was so sound, that even in widowhood, age, and infirmity, her bright in- 
telligence and generous temper served her as at the turning point of her 
destiny, and won and retained for her frieuds, zealous and attached, 
among young and old, rich and , all with whom she came in contact. 
So Janet, against every drawback and obstacle, was transported to the 
noble castle where her mother once ruled queen. She inspected its vari- 
ous curiosities and splendours with much interest ; looked long down 
the green vistas of the fine park; asked where her mother had sat, and 
where she had slept ; inquired, in a lower tone, if any man remembered 
— of George Forbes ; and declared at last, in soft, solemn murmur, 
“ Well, it is grand—grander than I dreamt ; but it is not so bonny as 
the Dean lang syne ; not so kindly as that dark day when I first saw 
Joho Lauder building in the yard ; not so sweet as in yon harvest month 
when we walked our lanes ilka gloaming, plighted man and wife, 
down among the yellow birks and brown hazels, or climbing up the hill- 
side, wading through the purple heather—and it is a whole heaven less 
fair than the Lord’s country, where John and Anne, and our father and 
mother, and even some of the bit bairns, have gone before me.” 


a 


MAHOMMEDANISM. 


A Review of “ The Mahommedan Religion Explained ;’ by J. D. Macbride, 
DOCL.. F.SA., Principal of i Hall, and the Lord Almoner’s Reader 
in Arabic in the University of Oxford. 

Islam, as the Moslems call their religion, with its Prophet and its vo- 
taries, forms a cluster of phenomena which may well engage the atten- 
tion of any student, be he historian, psychologer or philanthropist. With- 
in a hundred years of the death of its founder it had forced itself, by way 
of Egypt, Roman Africa and Spain, into the heart of France ; and Sir 
James Mackintosh’s opinion seems reasonable enough that it would have 
overrun all Europe but for the counter-religious enthusiasm of the Cru- 
sades, which gave the invaders work nearer home. Even at the begin- 
ning of the last century the fear of the Moslem was no mere bugbear, and 
Sir Roger de Coverley comes to town to see Prince Eugenio (as he al- 
ways called him), whom he looked upon as a greater man than Scander- 
beg now that he had beaten the Grand Turk at Belgrade and Peterwar- 
adin. The Alhambra and the Taj Mehal witness to two continents how 
sumptuous was the sovereignty of the Prophet’s Royal disciples. The 
character which was hallowed by being the vehicle of the Koran serves 
to write at least five great languages, stretching coatinuously from Con- 
stantinople to Calcutta. In Africa it reaches trom Sokatoo to Sierra 
Leone, from Tripoli to the Bight of Benin. It is still engraven on the 
palace of Granada and the rapees of India. “Through some of the most 
interesting regions of the world,” as Dr. Macbride well remarks, “ the 
scenes of great historic revolutions, including not only those which 
boasted of Chrysostom and Athanasius, Cyprian and Augustine, but the 
Holy Land itself, the crier summons those who have, as they conceive, re- 
signed themselves to God, to Islam’s x ritual, from Belgrade to the In- 
dian Archipelago, from Morocco to Delhi; and thousands of devoted be- 
lievers undergo the privations and daagers of voyages and difficult = 
neys, to perform at Mecca the pilgrimage which he has enjoined. In Jeru- 


crue} revenge. 

Thus they rung their changes, and yet on retrospect that summer 
at the Dean never seemed harassing or vexatious, but one long summ er’s 
any, sunny in the morning, hot and thundering at noon, bright and tran- 
quil at its close. 


e yellow barley, and the myrtle-leafed forget-me-not was floating on 
the ditches, and Janet of Strathmore shore rey | the band of reapers— 
but John Lauder, the master’s son, bound behind her ; and many a merry 
lad and lass smiled or blushed as they passed the couple, many a gossip 
would fix the day when the pistols should be fired the bride’s-bread 
broken for the young gudewife of the Dean, who had been courted and 
would be wedded within its mossy walls. 

One barvest sunset John Lauder went down the glen with some other 
young men to mark a fox’s earth, whose tenant was already descending 
on the unwary herd and straggling poultry. Mrs. Lauder was in bed in 
the room within; Anne had gone with the servant lasses and their 
array of pails and lanterns to the milkin ; Simon Lauder was presiding 
at the horse suppering ; and Janet sat alone in the dusk of the window 
and the glow from the fre, not caring to draw out her thread in the ob- 
— but resting her hand on the rock and bending her head in 
thought. John Lauder came in, with an uncertain step a pale face ; 


below—but the branches had broken the descent and 
he was not hurt, and did not wish to frighten his family by the whole 


8 
steady his dizzy nerves, or to shut out the ao of Janet, white like 
himeelf, and trembling and looking at him wistfully. She watched him 
in silence, and then she got up came to him ; she lifted off his bon- 
net, and brought water and stood at his knee, his humble handmaid—he 
suffered it a little while and then he started > 

“ Forgive me, Janet, I am better, nothing ails me; I only wanted to 


Nothing ailed him, indeed, that he should clasp Janet close and tight, 
and that his eyes should shine like stars, but poor Janet was taken aback, 
so ruefully glad that he was safe and sound, that she was not fit to 

ish the momentary imposition. Then was poured forth the weight, 
argument, “A man’s a man for a’ that ;” no noblenor knight, “fine” thou 
his dress, “soft” his word, would love Janet Forbes like John Lauder. 
It seems that Janet listened to the threadbare reasoning which has exer- 
cised so much eloquence, and fairly forgot the unprem itated advantage 
that permitted the confession of his love and gained him his heart’s de- 


returned upon Janet, distinctly and vividly, the October day at 

the farm gate when the houseless wanderer first viewed the peaceful, 
bounteous homestead of the Dean, with the same strong arm lifted up to 
any any potetas, of the child bora in th 
imon 0! patria , of the c in the 

e maiden adopted and admitted 

to the daughter’s right, and wedding worthily with the son. And it was 

a fact that he was better satisfied with John’s choosing a wife after the 

manly precedent of the ancients, than if he had, according to shrewd 

Scottish dictum, hunted out and ridden down the longest tocher in the 


parish. 

Mrs. Lauder and Anne rummaged in great chests, and bleached and 
sewed as contentedly and joyously as if for one of themselves ; depen- 
dents were regaled and toasts drunk ; and peradventure poor Junet 
Forbes was wedded as honourably and with as chivalrous re; by her 
yeoman husband, as if she had in truth mated with a belted Hamilton or 
Galloway. oo 

CHAPTER XII.—THE CORONET AND THE BARON’S CASTLE. 
Janet Forbes was the young gudewife of the Dean. No chitelaine, no 


her destiny that her cordiality and her mirth, her wholesome happy na- 


a dash of her own naive composition, 
she drew into the 
ther. In reign, friendly plays abounded ; and she was no less the 
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question, however, 
er, author of the Sym- 

—— solution of the discrepancies in the 

suggesting that Mahommed’s views were at first limited to the 
monotheistic national faith, and only gradually ex- 
to the erection of a religious system which should be universal. 
Koran is chiefly known to English readers in the translation of old 
Sale, and the proj has a hearty apologist in his translator, 


those rythmical beauties for 
Arabs. Certainly, in its 
duty could force a reader dreary a treatise. Coleridge’s say- 
ing about Virgil finds an apter application here—Take away from him 
his diction, and what do you leave him? Bishop Sherlock has contrasted 
the false prophet and the trae, and he is followed by Dr. White in a dis- 
sertation which is chiefly ene te | from its curious li 


ue 
+2 


which the original is so admired 


bon has 
traits of it by details happily unprintable by any historian of our own 
day, but which throw a actly light on modern popular Mahommedan- 
ism. An example so congenial to the corrupt heart of man was sure not 
to lack followers. We escape gladly into the higher atmosphere of the 
holy thoughts which teach us that “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.”” Mahommed is of course one of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, 
who sees little else to admire but strength of will, however selfish or wil- 
ful it may be. We pass over the laborious researches of Sprenger, Weil, 
Mohler, and Déllinger, which have nearly exhausted the subject, that we 
may direct attention to the fulland comprehensive work of Dr. Macbride, 
which has just issued from the press. I¢ professes to be little more than 
a handbook for missionaries, who may be brought into collision with 
Islam, but the interest of the Mahommedan question at present will ob- 
tain for it a far wider circulation. It is evidently the result of Oriental 
studies, to which the venerable Principal’s attention has been so long 
directed. We shall not attempt now to give even a résume of its con- 
tents ; but merely say that it contains an interesting historical sketch of 
Mahommed and his immediate followers, with a survey of the present 
extent and vitality of Islam, and an account of the Mahommedan religion, 
evidently drawn from a ——— familiarity, such as few can boast, with 
the original documents on which it is based ; and that it terminates with 
a valuable discussion on the most likely method for promoting the con- 
version of the Prophet’s disciples. The book is characterized throughout 
by a calmness and impartiality which are among the happiest results of 
the learned, quiet and ample resources of an English University. Dr. 
Macbride thus sums up his opinion of Mohammed : 

“ The result of my own meditation on his character is that he believed him- 
self commissioned from above to deliver his countryrien from the a of 
idolatry, from which he had contrived, we know not how, to free himself, and 
had no selfish personal consideration in his attempt to recall them to the pure 
faith of their presumed progenitor’; but that he felt the difficulties that impeded 

progress, and satisfied himself that the end justified the means. Probably 
he to the end himself as the chosen instrument for declaring the unity 
of God, in opposition to all who associated with Him any other object of wor- 
ship ; and, such is the power of self- tion, that he might fancy himself ex- 
a from the precepts which bound others. He might also be inconsistent ; 

, above all, we should recollect that the correct standard of morals was un- 
koown to him, and that he was not influenced by the restraining grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Upon the whole, I regard him as an enthusiast, with an intellect par- 
tially disordered, and yet I find it difficult to acquit him of deception, on consult- 
ing the traditions, for they abound in answers to questions on almost every topic 
of faith or practice. He is never at a loss, replies without hesitation, and refers 
to Gabriel as his informer, ; and certainly this , the result of unceas- 
ing self-possession, is very suspicious.” 

Very suspicious, truly. 

It has been made a rcproach to Christian missions, and positivists 
would have that it invalidates the truth of Christianity itself, that so 
little successful assault, after twelve centuries, has been made by our 
religion upon the monotheistic faith of Islam. Dr. Macbride, in no un- 
friendly spirit, states as a matter of fact that in missionary labours “ the 
Mahommedans have been overlooked,” and cites the case of “ Abdul 
Messeeh, the faithful convert of Corrie, who died a presbyter of our 
Church, ordained by Bishop Heber,” as “ almost a solitary instance.” 
It is well that missionaries should remember that the charge has been 
made, and should take care to disprove it by facts; but in examining 
this statement it is but fair also to bear in mind that Christianity, as a 
Fy system, has never yet come fairly face to face with Islam. In 

e Crueades, in medisval ~~ it merely appealed to the law of the 
stronger. We cannot +! much for the form under which Christianity has 
been presented to the Moslem in the Eastern Church. In Persia up to 
the present day its direct action is excluded by the very simple process 
that makes ee A from Islam a capital offence. 

The Hatti-Humayoun granted by the Sultan at the close of the Rus- 
sian war does, indeed, m the rights of conscience to his subjects, 
but the edict has never been even — in many parts of the Ot- 
toman a. and an attempt to enforce it even in Smyrna or at Cairo 
would be the signal of such a popular tumult as the authorities would 
hardly care to face. It is true that in British India there is full tolera- 
tion for the preacher, but even this could not protect the convert from vio- 
lence or poison. Islam is there presented under a more degraded type 
than is probably to be found anywhere else, except among the Fulas of 
Central Africa. Its oral traditions are in full force, and te is half Hin- 
dooized by contiguity with the masses of Hindostan. The fanatical 
Mussulman there stands scornfully aloof from discussions which the me- 
taphysical Hindoo listens to with zest. He k hissons from Govern- 
ment schools, where the barest rudiments aropean science would 
make them doubt whether the split disc of the moon did really enter at 
the Prophet’s shirt collar and slip out through his sleeve. Arabic is an 
unknown tongue to him, and the Koran is too sacred to be translated. 
He keeps the Buckri Eed, or Goat Festival, in memorial of the goat that 
Abraham offered, instead of Ishmael, and believes that Christians regard 
peg eat ying Spenaie® from the Leg a and offer a Pass- 

er - He has practically little of a dogmatic creed. 
His creed is to hate alt that differ from him, and specially Christians. 
It is impossible to allude to the abominations universal among the Mos- 
lems of India, and of Eaypt too, which the Koran tolerates by the faintest 
censure. If Milton was right in what he placed “ hard by hate,” wecan 
hardly be astonished at the venpere Be wee of the present rebellion. 
Is the Progress of events about to g this isolated religion into contact, 
not mere juxta-position, with Christian civilization? If so Dr. Macbride 


may rejoice in the reflection that h : r 
to the soldiers of the Gross urnushed © well-stored quiver 
—— 


NEARLY LOST ON THE ALPS. 


Now that common place security and accommodations of every descrip- 
tion have, league by league, climbed up the Alps, tourists laugh at the 
idea of any accident occurring on even the most difficult passes. The 
inexperienced traveller, to be sure, abroad for the first time, and bewild- 
ered by novel son a converts the sleet-shower that overtook him 
on the Col de Balme, into a terrific storm; and even astonishes table 
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hallucinations. 
cabins of the Flegére, the Faulhorn, and the Col de Balme, take the com- 


rounds the Canteen, but the lightnin 
without intermission. We had now three hours’ work to reach the Con- 


There was nothing on every side but snow-covered peaks, 


d’bétes with bis sling story of how he was nearly dashed to pieces on 
the Gemmi, but for the tron grip of his guide. But the chronicles of the 
Murray contain few records of saotilng wouarees haviag bap 

to anybody, anywhere, at ume, the lest balf-centary 
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} +. enough, and the Hé- 
tel des Alpes, although clean and moderate, does not offer many attrac- 
tions. Small moun’ trout are all very well in their way ; but I am 
not one of those travellers who think the mere ten minutes occupied in 
discussing them compensates for several hours of yawning in a gaunt 

ished salle-a-manger. The eating of whitebait itself would 
form, in the abstract, a dull enjoyment if limited to that particular thing, 
rudely served-up in the back room of a third-rate inn. I am bold enough 
to declare that I don’t care about whitebait ; that, in fact, I think it an 
insipid failure ; and that little shreds of batter, with lemon juice and 
cayenne pepper, would go down just as well. But add stewed eels, wa- 
ter souchée, and salmon cutlets, champagne cup, bright eyes, and ducks 
and green peas: and then, Mr. Hart, or Mr. Quartermaine, if you please 
Iam your frequent visitur. So with Swiss trout: never be iured away 
from where you want to go, by its being made a spécialité of attraction, 
except there are some other inducements to back it up. For the plea- 
sures of the palate are fleeting, but ennui is continuous. 

I started from Orsiéres just as three in the afternoon struck for the 
second time, according to the custom of many churches in the Vallais, 
from the storm-worn grey steeple. I had above five hours’ good work 
before me ; so, already talevahig tired, I got a mule, and a man to bring 
it back, whose name was, as closely ay can recollect, Alexis Pelleu- 
chord. I mention this, for he turned out a right good fellow. Favret 
was getting his dinner while he rested his baggage-mule, and the other 
asked to sit down with him for a while : so I went off alone, knowing the 
road perfectly well, leaving them to ceme on as they pleased. The 
storm oe but the weather was still very sullen and threatening ; 
and Ih that peculiar moaning noise amongst the mountains, which 
makes an Alpine traveller get on as fast as he can. 

I have crossed the St. Bernard twelve or fourteen times, but I never 
saw the pass so utterly deserted as it was this “ Just above Orsiéres, 
where you make a steep short cut, to avoid the long zigzag of the road, 
some men were putting up a little wooden cross on the edge of the pre- 
cipice. It was to mark the scene of a terrible accident which had hap- 
pened the week before. Three men—Piedmontese—were going up to 
the Convent in one of those sideway cars, used on mountain roads. Just 
at this point the mule shied and backed the car over the edge of the 
road. The driver jumped off and was saved ; but the car, the mule, and 

. rs went over the precipice, and were alike smashed to pieces: 

y must have fallen, at a rough estimate, a hundred and fiftyfeet. Af- 
ter I left these workmen, I did not meet another soul until I got to St. 
Pierre—the last village up the pass—and there a string of mules, with 
some guides sitting in their side saddles, were starting on their way 
back to Orsiéres. 

It was now five o’clock, and the weather was gradually becoming very 
bad. I had been thoroughly wet through some time, so the rain did not 
incommode me so much, but the wind was awful. It flew, shrieking and 
howling round the angles of the pass, like an icy knife, until it was as 
much as the mule could do to battle against it—sending the chill clouds, 
which now came right down the mountains, in whirls of mist around and 
above me, and blowing flakes of the cold brawling Drause quite across 
the path, which is here just on a level with the torrent. There was noth- 
ing like danger of any kind, or anything approaching to it; but the 
dead loneliness of the place, with its grim lichen-covered boulders, and 
roaring glacier waters, and freezing atmosphere, and entire absence of 
every trace of animal life, was altogether so oe in the declining 
day, that, although every minute was an object, when I got to the “ Can- 
teen,”—the last human habitation up the pass,—I pulled up. Tumb- 
ling, rather than getting, off my mule (which I could not have done 
properly in any manner, as there was a sack of corn on the crupper), I 
blundered through the doorway. My teeth chattered so, that I could 
scarcely ask for a glass of hot brandy and water; and when I got it, my 
hands were so numbed and helpless, I could hardly lift it to my mouth. 
It must be borne in mind that I was now at an elevation of nearly seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea—twice the height of Snowdon. 

“ A ca Cantine,” as a dismal little creaking weather-washed-out board 


describes it, is supposed by the people who keep it, to be an inn ; but re- 


mote dwellers in mountains have ever been given to superstitions and 
Allowing it to be such, for an instant, then all the 


ative rank of the Hétel de Louvre in Paris, the Great Western in 
ndon, and the Lord Warden at Dover. That ready anonymous autho- 


rity of compilers of instructive works—“ a recent traveller’’—might de- 
scribe it as an irregular-shaped mass of hollow granite, with square aper- 
tures pierced at intervals, some glazed to exclude air and admit light— 
others open to let out smoke and dilute smells. Its stone steps and pas- 
sage afford such admirable skating-ground, that owing to his smooth 
shoe-nails, the tourist usually enters head over heels ; and, on recover 
ing from the surprise naturally incident to this novel introduction, finds 
he has pantomimically flip-flapped into the salle-a-manger, which is very 
like the inside of a large bathing-machine, and fitted up with a window, 
a shutter, a bench, and a latch. Here you can have blunt knives, and 
firewood, and salt, and all sorts of similarly nice things, including a very 
curious wine, which looks and tastes like—and may be for aught I know 
to the contrary—pickled-cabbage juice. 


I found two travellers more, who had determined upon remaining for 


the night, rather than face the weather. I was, however, resolved upon 
reaching the Convent that night ; and whilst I was finishing my cognac, 
as the landlord was pleased to call it—but there is no good brandy in 
Switzerland, even in the best hotels; it is chiefly adulterated ram—my 
man from Orsiéres came in, having walked uncommonly well. He told 
me Favret would not be after us for an hour; so we left word that he 
was to follow, and once more started on our journey. 


It was getting quite dusk as we crossed the wild dreary plain that sur- 
was playing incessantly—almost 


vent ; the actual road had ceased, and all human life was left behind us. 
y débris of 
granite, and cold rushing waters, swollen and turbulent from the con- 
tinuous rains, In about twenty minutes we had traversed the level, and 
arrived at the foot of the spur of Mont Velan, which appears to forbid 
all further progress; for it is here that the actual climbing the pass 
commences : hitherto the road from Martigny had never been steeper, 
to give a familiar instance, than Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
or the Rue de Courgelles, Paris ; that is to say, on the average ; but then 
it is continuous—a ceaseless pull against the collar for nearly twenty- 
four miles, The difficulties encountered here by Napoleon in transport- 
ing his artillery, when he crossed the Alps in eighteen hundred, were 
—_ to those in the famous forest of St. Pierre, two or three hours be- 
ow. 

The world appeared to close behind us as we mounted the first ridge ; 

and the storm redoubled its fury in the gorge—so much so, that, at one 


time, the mule could scarcely make head against it. It was now about 


half-past six ; but the lightning continued vivid enough to show us the 
track clearly enough ; and the water was pouring down so fast from the 


| 


heights, that we were really walking up small cascades all the way, the 
route, such as it was, affording the readlest channe! Nothing oecarred 
can hour, uatil we reached 


tae da ead the 
low stone-hute at the side of th) path ; one 


> 





We went on—I cannot say in silence, for the roar of the storm 
water combined was almost deafening, but without speaking to ove an- 
other, until suddenly the pom po and turned round, and we 

we were upon hard snow. We oa = this by our feet, for 
now too dark for even the refraction of the white surface. 

“ What is to be done, now ?”’ I asked of Pelleuchord. 

pas,’ was the reply ; “ faut retrouver la 
route.” (Really, I don’t know, sir ; we must find out the road again.) 

But to go back was out of the question. Presently the man said, 

“ We cannot stay here, sir.”’ 

“ And we can’t go on.” 

“One —e 4 the mule, and the other must see if he can reach 
the Convent. It is not twenty minutes ahead of us.”’ 

Either alternative was dreary enough. At last we decided that I 
should remain with the mule, and Pelleuchord should try if there was a 
chance of getting some assistance. He crunched over the snow for afew 
steps, and then his footfall was lost in the noise of the rain and sleet and 
the torrents. 

For the first ten minutes or so, I did not much care. I got to the lee- 
ward of the mule, which kept a little of the cutting drift from me, and, 
— my baton into the snow as firmly as I could, tied the halter 
round it. But before long I got very cold. I did not dare move ; for I 
heard rushing water on every side of me—it was even running over the 
surface of the snow against my feet. And then, as one drearily pro- 
longed minute crept on after another, I thought, “‘ What will become of 
me, if Pelleachord should not come back ?” 

I have twice in my life known what it is to expect immediate death. 
I have had the muzzles of three or four loaded guns touching my head 
at the same time ; and I have been falling, in a ruptured balloon, from 
a height of several thousand feet ; my state of feeling, in each case, was 
that of a dead, almost preternatural calm, which I never could account 
for: but the agony of mind I now endured was too great to portray, 
apart from what would appear a carefully-built exaggeration. J knew, 
that with my feet freezing, and ice hanging about my beard and mous- 
taches, on the very edge of the Alpine level of perpetual snow, and en- 
tirely unable to move a foot from where I was, this state of things could 
not last long ; that I should gradually become drowsy, without the power 
to rouse myself; and that my body would be found next morning, stark 
and dead, , the first people who came down from the Convent. Much 
else that I thought about I do not care here to mention ; but, through 
all, the most ridiculous and commonplace ideas would keep thrasting 
themselves, even to the roar of the water accommodating itself, in time, 
to the words of stupid songs ; and a thought that, with the ice about my 
tace I must have looked like a picture of Christmas I had seen somewhere 
in an illustrated paper. 

I was in this terrible position more than half an hour. Several times 
I shouted as loud as I could ; but my voice was nothing against the wind 
that was tearing down from, the south-west; in fact , it was carried away 
from the Hospice. Oneée I heard the dogs, and my heart beat as it would 
have come through my ribs ; but the bark was not repeated. I had a lit- 
tle brandy with me, and I finished it off from a flask : and then I got the 
sack of corn from the mule’s back and stood upon it for a little time, to 
keep my feet out of the water ; but I was too cold to feel any remedy or 
change. Leven thought of a story I had read years and years ago, of 
some one who, overcome by asnow-storm on a moor in Devonshire, 
killed his horse, and cut the body open to get into it: and how both 
were found frozen next morning ; and I felt in my pouch to see if I had 
still got my knife there. 

Suddenly I heard a distant shout! I answered it and it was repeated ; 
and the next minute I saw a light op the pass before me, rapidly coming 
down, asit zig-zagged along the different turns ; and, in a few minutes, Pel- 
leuchord was at my side. So great was the revulsion of feeling, and my 
whole chest fluttered so—I can find no better term—that I could hardl 
speak ; nor, indeed, do I clearly recollect how I reached the Convent. 
only remember that when I did get there, I burst out into a violent, hys- 
terical flood of tears, and found my old friend, M. Meillan, the Claven- 
dier, who receives the guests, embracing me with the most honest de- 
light, as soon as I was recognised. 

He dragged me thawing and dripping as I was, into the visitors’ room, 
where a dozen travellers had just finished supper, amongst whom, to 
my great joy, I discovered a member of my own club, and another friend, 
whose pleasant book of adventure is at the present time being reviewed in 
the papers. Those other ladies and gentlemen who were at the St. Ber- 
nard on the tenth of September last year, may remember how I was put 
into a hot air-room to dry ; how I was unable to touch the supper the 
good monks provided, from reaction and exhaustion ; and yet how many 
questions I had to answer. 

But they will not be able to describe what my own feelings were, 
when I found myself in my bedroom ; or how I expressed my gratitude 
for my great deliverance. 

It may be added, that, on recollecting we had told Favret to follow 
us, Pelleuachord and another guide started off again, and found him, 
—mule, baggage, and all—on the very spot where we had been stopped. 
The snow was not this year’s—it was the remainder of an avalanche 
that had killed two poor fellows in the spring ; and Meillan showed me 
their bodies in the Morgue next morning. 

The storm I had encountered was one of the most violent they had ex- 
perienced for years. That same night it carried away an entire village, 
with all its inbabitants, close to the Fort Bard in the valley of Aosta. 
The road, also, was so destroyed, that the Ivrea diligence could not leave 
Aosta ; end I passed the spot on foot, two days afterwards, with the 
friends alluded to above. Thirty bodies were then lying crushed and 
drowned in the little church. i 

I was right about the dog’s bark I hadheard. Meillan told me it 
was that of “ notre jeune chienne Diane.’ She was the only one out 
that night, but did not come down, as Pelleuchord did not want heip when 
he had once gota lantern, I may add, that my excellent friend gave her 
to me next morning, as a souvenir of the occurrence : and that she is 
now at home in England. 


THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
Concluded from last week’s “ Albion.” 
SAXONY. 

What we now call Saxony is not the country originally so named, which 
lies further North. The earliest writers who mention the Saxons, Ptole- 
meus among others, describe them as neighbours of the Danes: so that 
ancient Saxony must have been where Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover, 
&c., are at present. However, the rulers of the modern kingdom and 























duchies of Saxony are the descendants of the chiefs of that old Saxony on 
the North Sea, and it was they who carried the name further South into 
Germany. The origin of this family is lost in the night of time. Herr 
Jobaon Hubner, that most conscientious genealogical bookworm, traces 
the line of Saxon Princes nearly two thousand years back, to one King 
Harderich, “ who lived in the year of the world 3858,” and whose suc- 
ceasor, King Anserich, was swaying his flaxen-haired subjects at the time 
Jesus Christ was born. The fourteenth in the list of these ancient Saxon 
monarchs was a certain Hengst or Hengist, who, in the year 449, in com- 
pany with his brother Horsa, crossed the raging North Sea, to conquer 
an island called Britannia, Another well-known man was the twenty- 
fourth of this line, Prince Wittekind ; and the modern Saxon court bio- 

phere, who seem tu be ashamed to go back into the past as far as old 
Fh Hiibner, commonly mention this prince as founder of the race. 
Wittekind was persuaded into Christianity by the great Emperor Charle- 
magne, who solemnly baptised him, in the year 785, and then made him 
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he pret Klog of Saxony, John 
nt Kin ‘ony, 
ter of the late King Maximilian of 
has no fewer than eight living, all born at intervals of 
teen months to two years. Four of them are married already : 
C Prince to a Princess Wasa ; Princess Elizabeth to the brother 
the King of Sardinia, whose death we mentioned before ; Princess 
to the Crown Prince of Tuscany ; and Princess Marguerite to the 
brother of the Em of Austria. There are, besides, the wi- 
the former King Frederick Augustus, a daughter of the King of 
aria, and several other relations, 
The next Saxon Prince in wy ey the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, married a daughter of the late King William IL. of the Netherlands, 
and has four children, the eldest of whom, Prince Charles, is not more 
than thirteen years old. His two sisters are married to two brothers of 
the King of Prussia ; the elder sister, Maria, to Prince Charles, and the 
unger sister, Augusta, to the Prince of Prussia. The latter royal 
= accompanied her son this week at the important ceremony 
in St. James’s Chapel, is at ew ef in her forty-sixth year. Her mother, 
ere , is the eldest sister of the late Ozar 
icholas. 

Lastly, the Dukes of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Altenbarg have, both 
of them, not many children, but sins, uncles, and aunts. 
One of the latter, Princess Alexandrine, now called Alexandra-Jose- 
fowna, was married, in 1830, to the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
eldest brother of the present Czar. 

The last branch of the four ducal houses of Saxony, the house of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha—not consisting of above a dozen members, and the head 
of which rules over a population of not more than 150,000 (about the popu- 
lation ot Bradford, in Yorkshire)—is undoubtedly the best-connected family 
in Europe. The reigning Duke, Ernest II., married Princess Alexandrina, 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Baden ; his brother is 
Prince Albert, Consort of the Queen of Great Britain ; his eldest aunt is 
the divorced wife of the late Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the 
elder brother of Czar Nicholas, who discarded her that he might unite 
himself to a Polish lady, the Countess of Grudziuska ; his other aunt is 
the Dachess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria ; and his uncle is King 
Leopold of Belgium. One of his cousins is King of Portugal, and an- 
other has married the daughter of a King, Princess Clementine, who fol- 
lowed her husband into Coburg when her father, Louis Philippe, was on 
the throne of France. The house of SaxeCoburg-Gotha, therefore, is 
nearly related to the royal families of Great Britian, of Portugal, Bel- 

jum, Russia, Holland, Baden, and most of the other reigning houses of 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The t royal family of this coumtry, members of the house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, trace their origin to the first Margraves of Este, 
who lived in the beginning of the eleventh century, and who married 
into the family of the Guelph, German Counts who were living in Sua- 
bia, but had possessions in the North of Italy, then a province of the 
Holy Roman ire. Through these Guelphs, and through alliances 
with other rising houses, the members of the house of Este soon acquired 
considerable territory, chiefly in the North of Germany. One of them, 
John, established himself, in the middle of the thirteenth century, as 
Duke of Liineburg, and ther, Albrecht, at about the same time as 
Duke of Brunswick. The family, however, soon split into scores of lit- 
tle branch lines, each with but a few square yards of territory ; and not 
one of them rose to any considerable influence in Germany, until two 
Dukes, who saw the source of the evil, Prince George William of Celle 
and Prince Ernest Augustus of Hanover, established, in 1680, the law of 

imogeniture. This brought about a sudden rise in the fortunes of the 

family. Only twelve years after the promulgation of this law, the ter- 
ritories of one branch of the house had become so well rounded off that 
George William L. rose to the —— Elector ; which hetransmitted, 
with still increased territory, to his eon and successor, George Louis. 
This second Elector, however, had not long governed his paternal domin- 
ions before news reached him, in 1714, that Queen Anne of Great Britain 
was dead, and that he was to be successor. At first George Louis was 
exceedingly Joth to leave his beloved Hanover for any throne beyond 
the seas, and he had to be almost forced by his friends to accept the prof- 
fered crown ; for his a was married to King Frederick Wiliiam 
of Prussia, and all his relations were in Germany. He did go at last, 
after long hesitation ; but he returned every year to the country of his 
ancestors. In his son George II., born in Germany, this love of the“ Vater- 
land” was not quite so strong ; yet even he made his periodical pilgrim- 
ages into Germany ; and it was not until the accession of the third 
George that the house of Brunswick-Hanover can be said to have become 
naturalized in the country of their adoption. 
The family, before as well as after it ascended the English throne, had 
continually intermarried with German Princes and Princesses, and with 
them alone ; and it yay mm | of pure Teutonic blood. All the ma- 
trimonial alliances, with the sole exception of this last of the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria with the presumptive heir of the throne of 
Prussia, were concluded, too, with the smaller princely houses of Ger- 
many. Saxe-Meiningen, Hesse-Homburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, and other families of no greater political importance, 
have hitberto furnished the contingent of royal consorts for the reigning 
house of Great n. 

The Queen of Great Britain is related, more or less intimately, to all 
the other royal families. King Leopold I. of Belgium is her uncle ; King 
George V. of Hanover is her first cousin ; the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is 
her brother-in-law, and the heir-apparent to the throne of Prussia her 
son-in-law ; ibe King-Regent of a the Duke of Brabant, Princess 
Clementine of France, daughter of the late King Louis Philippe, and the 
Archduchess Marie of Austria, are her cousins. Being thus in close 
bonds of consanguinity with the reigning houses of Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, Hanover, Portugal, and the Duchies of Saxony, Queen Victo- 
ria, through them, can claim family connexion with%the sovereigns of 
tos armeteing ew ounepe ; all of Sous ve shown above, 

most intimate relationship w Austria, Prussia, or 
the | dak Duchies, ’ ‘ 


Even among the non-sovereign families of Germany, Queen Victoria 
has many relativos. Prince Charles of Leiningen, Lieutenant-General 
in the service of Bavaria, is her brother in-law ; and his Consort, Count- 
ess Marie of Klebelsberg, is her sister-in-law, or rather was, for she was 
divorced from the Prince in 1848, after a union of nineteen years. Their 
eldest son, Ernest, born in 1830, is a Lieutenant in the British 
y~ tH the second, Prince Edward, born in 1833, is a Captain in the 
A service, Another sister-in-law of her Majesty is Princess Anne 
of en, who married the mediatized Prince of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg, one of whose Prince Victor, born 1833, is, like his cousin 
Ernest, Lieutenant in the British Navy. These maternal relations of 
Queen Victoria may be traced far even into the nobility of Germany, 
as the house of Leiningen is split into seven branches, the members of 
only one of which have tto the title of Prince, while the others— 
they of Leiningen-Harden Leiningen-Reudenau, Leiningen-Wester- 
tg pee ta alkenburg, &c-,—are mere Counts of the 

ant Holy Roman Empire. To furnish a list of these connexions, 








; | all things considered, 
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Monsieur Thomé the time which such enormous works take to 
execute. Leteod, the eolits of tho age Gall Sor quick fetunms aul Tapta 
results. We do not follow the example of our ancestors, who began a 
yas tenets baibapeed sabes 
for to-morrow’s use ; we do not piant, we t half-grown 
Therefore, to hasten’ the of his tunnel, Monsieur Thomé p 
to subdivide 
these aforesai 


posi 
before starting to cross the Strait. 
Sie aan i Eee imagi 
as as it ie to ne. 
of any of Taw not writin tienen 
on record. are na 
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not, I believe, roposes 
able and experienced men, who know the Strait into a series of fourteen little straits by means of 
id artificial islets, at some three thousand metres’ distance, 
at most, apart from each other ; which reduces the length of each sepa- 
rate excavation to fifteen hundred metres. These islets are to be com- 
1 | posed of rock compacted with clay ; and, by a fortunate coincidence, na- 
they receive. They are really heroic in their contempt of storms | ture seems to have held in reserve the materials for the work under the 
and in their devotion bak perme 7! and public duty. A fair most desirable conditions of proximity, easy access, and economy. On 
ae in an hour a-half from harbour to harbour; often it is | either side, the French and the English coasts abound with innumerable 
an hour longer ; occasionally, it isa little less. Folkestone and Bon- | blocks of stone accumulated on their beach, which are ry at low 
logne being further apart, the run necessarily occupies a more protracted | water and covered at high water, and which it would be to 
par tetany be tet gyor | carry off in emall vessels and cast into the sea at the respective stations. 
an On these thirteen islets —an espn ep et by the way,—planted 
by human perseverance in the midst of the waters, thirteen mining shafts 
are to be excavated ; at the bottom of each of these, the tunnel is to be 
simultaneously hollowed out, right and left, attacking the solid earth 
by eight and twenty gangs of men and at eight and twenty points at 
once, each of which will, therefore, have only fifteen h metres of 
tunnel to cut. The entire tannel may thus be finished in six years, it is 
calculated. The islets may be sup) to offer temporary obstacles or 
danger to navigation ; but they would be visible by day—omitting the 
case of fogs—and might be lighted by night. Moreover, since, after the 
completion of the tunnel, the islets would then be unnecessary, and 
deed useless ; and since, on the other hand, it would be desirable com- 
pletely to isolate the tunnel ; these monumental cones might be made 
to disappear by mining them and blowing them up, and so clearing the 
strait of the impediment. The difficalty is boldly of ; but it is 
not every one who would like to remain in the tunnel at the time when 
the islets were being blown u 
The engineer, ro ey questions whether such destruction be neces- 
sary, and whether the islets might not be preserved by paying proper 


safe and almost as certain. In either case, 
in spite of the merciless malady, there is 
much reason to be satisfied with the present mode of transit over the 
water 


But, still the aforesaid malady is ever present and unyielding when 
the waves are rough, and it is often the Atra Cura, the Black Care, which 
embitters the prospect of a continental trip. One mode of escaping the 
enemy has lately been suggested, which undoubtedly would e effec- 
tual, if carried out ; it isa question, however, whether this horn of the 
dilemma would not be more unpleasant and even dangerous than the other. 
The frying-pan is not a pleasant resting-place, says the proverb, but the 
fire is a great deal worse. 

Now, those who have ever crossed the Thames by means of the Rother- 
hithe Tannel—who have gasped for a breath of vital air, and have felt a 
cold shudder run through them as they heard the drip of the oozin 
water—those who have been at the bottom of that Cornish mine whic’ 
rans under the sea, where the men sometimes leave off work in alarm 
when the stormy tide rattles the rocks overhead—will have had some 
foretaste of the scheme now entertained of joining England and France 
by a submarine tunnel. The enterprise, which is serious in every sense 
of the word, is not an absolute novelty. The first and most remarkable 


attention to their lighting and maintenance. Indeed one would be al- 
— for crossing the Straits of Dover by a solid road, was started by | most sorry to lose them. Thirteen brilliant lighthouses shining in the 
athieu, the mining-engineer, whose f ihe 


lan was presented to the First | midst of the sea, and peopling the immense solitude of the wide-spread 
Consul in eighteen hundred and two. The peace of Amiens had just been | waters, would make a splendid constellation to attest the presence and 
concluded. Fox went to Paris, where he was informed of the interna- | the power of man. Again, the islets might be utilised for other purposes, 
tional plan of junction. He conversed with the First Consul on the sub- | A suspension-bridge from France to England has more than once been 
ject, and Bonaparte, astonished at the broad views of his guest, said : | spoken of, and the islets might serve as excellent piers. In short, opi- 
“ Ah! it is cne of those great things that you and I might accomplish to- | nions seem to be in favour of not blowing up the thirteen islets. 
ther.” The tunnel itself, is to consist of a cylinder of nine metres clear dia- 
Matthieu’s proposal consisted of a subterranean road formed by two | meter inside, built solidly of stone. At the bottom—that is, from the 
arched roads or ways, built one over the other, describing in their pas- | side of the cylinder, which is nearest to the earth’s centre—an arc is cut 
sage a broken straight line whose culminating point was the middle of | off,s0 as to Rave an open tube nine metres broad, and seven metres high. 
the Strait, and sloping thence by two inclined planes towards France | The chord of this arc is the level of the road on which two lines of rail- 
and England. The lower arch was to serve as a drain for any chance in- | way are to be laid. On each side, next to the wall of the tunnel, is to 
road of water, which would be got rid of at the two extremities by means | be constructed an elevated pathway for pedestrians, and of course ran- 
of reservoirs from which it would be pumped. Beneath the upper-arch, | ning parallel to the lines of rail. Between the level of the road and the 
was to be made a road lighted by oil-lamps. The most extraordin lower wall of the tunnel, there is space for an arched sewer of consider- 
circumstange connected with this bold invention was, that it was con- | able capacity, to carry off all waters of drainage. As to the internal 
ceived at a time when steam had not yet been applied to locomotive pur- | ventilation, it is assumed to be possible that sufficient aérial currents 
poses, and while railways were still unknown. Even at the present =. may spontaneously be established :—perhaps stronger than is desirable. 
and with the knowledge of Remaell ay rapidity which locomotion has at~ This, 
at 


it is said, was the impression expressed by the Napoleon 
tained, —_ persons are al the idea of having to spend half-an-j the Third on his first tion of the project, and that a column of air 
hour, or an hour, underground : which would be the time required to | of considerable force intensity might be expected to traverse the tun- 


cross the Channel in a tunnel at its narrowest point. But think of what 
would have been the length of the subterranean journey proposed by Ma- 
thieu in eighteen hundred and two, when the only means of transport 
known, were carriages drawn by horses! At that rate, the notion was to 
construct, beneath the bed of the sea, a paved road, like the old ordinary 
French pavés, which should be worked by diligences and lighted by 
lamps ; the distance (some twenty miles or more) which would now be 
traversed in half-an-hour, would then have taken four or five hours to 
accomplish! During that long space of time, what would have been the 
condition of the lady and geutlemen passengers who complain of the 
difficulty of breathing in long railway-tunuels like that of Rollebrise, 
or that of La Nerthe, on the railway between Marseilles and Avignon ? 

To ventilate his tunnel, Matthieu proposed the establishment of a 
series of chimneys in the open sea. By machinery similar to that which 
serves for the unlading of cannon from a ship of the line, he proposed 
to sink hollow columns, composed of very heavy cast-iron rings, bring- 
ing and depositing them section by section, so as to form these chimneys, 
which should be firmly maintained in their place by their own proper 
weight, and which were to have their base consolidated by rock-work 
sunk around their foot. These columns were to serve as points of attack 
in the excavation of the tunnel, as well as for the supply of atmospheric 
air. Constructions like these, in the midst of a large expanse of water, 
might be possible where the depth was shallow, as in a lake where no 
current existed ; but they would become impracticable with great depth 
of soundings or with an exposure to strong tides and violent tempest. 

During the last few months, the project of a submarine tunnel from 
France to England has been again brought before the _— by Monsieur 
Thomé de Gamond ; and what is more, the present Emperor, to whom 
it has been submitted, regards it both as desirable and practicable. By 
his order, it has been examined by a commission of civil engineers at- 
tached tothe government, all menofeminence. This commission, after 
mature consideration, is of opinion that the plan is practicable, and de- 
serves to be seriously entertained. The members have recommended the 
government to lay out five hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand 

in making new investigations of the subject, and have also sug- 
gested that the English government be applied to, to know whether it 
eels disposed to associate itself with this further investigation. 

The line adopted by Monsieur Thomé leaves the continent from below 
Cape Grinez (where stands the lighthouse visible from the English coast) 
between Boulogne and Calais ; it passes beneath a shoal called the bank 
of Varne, and reaches England at Eastware, between Folkestone and 
Dover. These two points are attained—in France by a subterranean 
road nine kilometres long (four kilometres make a French league, or 
two and a half miles English), starting from Marquise, and taking earth 
at the neighbouring village Bazinghen, and sloping down towards Cape 
Grinez, where it reaches the submarine tuonel under a tower open to 
the sky at top ; and, in England, by a tunnel five kilometres and a-half 
long, starting from Dover, and likewise joining the tunnel in the midst 
of an o tower, at Eastware. On the French side, the Marquise tunnel 
would be connected with the Northern Railway by two branch lines to 
Calais and Boulogne. The line of the tunnel itself describes a concave 
subterranean curve whose inclines (which never have a slope of five in a 
thousand) are much more gentle than those of many railways. The 
total leagth of the underground road will be forty-seven kilometres, 
thirty-four of which are beneath the sea. Many travellers who would 
calmly traverse a tunnel on land, or even the Thames Tunnel, might feel 
al for their own safety in a submarine tunnel. It is doubtfal even, 
whether the opening train would be very numerously filled, however 
splendid a déjeiner might be offered by the directors to their guests. 
But the mishaps which attended the —s of the Thames Tunnel are 
much less to be apprehended in the Channel undertaking. Branel went 
within four feet of the bed of the Thames; one fine day, the thin stratum 
= way and completely flooded him. He was obliged to make an arti- 

ial river’s-bed by throwing in bags of oe | over the leaky apot, to 
enable him to p out the water. But, the Channel tunnel will be se- 
parated from the sea by a solid roof whose thickness varies from twenty- 
two to eighty metres (which are considerably longer than yards), and 
will be protected by a natural shield of rock. Monsieur Thomé has the 
greater claim to be heard, because he has made a careful geological study 
of his ground. 

The excavation of such a tunnel may be considered as the direction of 
the gallery of a mine through the bed of the ocean ; the inventor of the 


nel. Monsieur Thomé does not pretend to solve me quate & priori ; 
in any case, ventilation could be offected b; mechani agency, as must 
be done during the course of the works. The lightning is simply a sys- 
tem of gas-burners. 

It has been already stated that the tunnel is to cross beneath the upper 
surface of the Varne Bank, which is situated near the middle of the 
Strait. The particular position of this submarine ridge has suggested to 
Monsieur Thomé a grand idea, which is one of the most picturesque and 
seductive in his whole project,—the idea of a railway station in the midst 
of the sea. This station, where the trains might halt beneath the open 
sky, consists of buildings situated at the bottom of a vast oval tower, the 
mouth of which tower is to open on the surface of an artificial island con- 
stracted on the summit of the Varne Bank. To this island is to be at- 
tached a harbour covered with buildings, which will form a sea-side 
quay. The upper part of the tower will communicate with the level of 
the railway by a gentle slope ; the goods wagons will thus be able to 
mount to the quay, where they will be ready for shipment. Query, why 
could not such goods be just as well shipped at Calaisor London? And 
what is to become of the tunnel if a water-spout, or an extraordinary tide, 
burst over the top of the tunnel-tower ? uv : 

Such contingencies are not to be allowed to disturb the pleasing pic- 
ture of a railway station a hundred feet underground, from which you 
emerge by an enormous well, tc find yourself in the middle of the sea ! 
The engine hurries you on, beneath the ocean ; you halt ; you have ten 
minutes grace ; there is a refreshment-room, with scalding-hot tea, and 
pretty girls to pour it out. You mount the staircase; the sea-breeze 
sbarpens your appetite ; you descend, to call for mock turtle, sandwiches, 
and a glass of sherry. The Varne Isle, with its quays and its ports when 
illumined by gas at night, will be such a lighthouse as has never yet been 
seen on the face of the earth or of the seat. It is proposed to call it 
L’Etoile du Varne, or the Star of Varne. 

This fairy scene is all very satisfaciory in time of peace ; but, should 
war break out between Eng! and France, the submarine tunnel might 
be inconvenient for our territorial security. Against that eventuality, a 
provision has been made. To remove any temptation to destroy the great 
work itself for the sake of interrupting all communication, a series of 
valves are to be let into submarine chambers at the limits of each of 
the two countries ; so that either State, declaring war, would have the 
power of inundating the tunnel. It will take only an hour to throw in 
seventy-five thousand cubic metres of water and to drown the whole, up 
to the roof. It will require seventy hours to pump the water out again. 
Good care no doubt will be taken that the key of the drenching appara- 
tus is placed in charge of trusty persons ; and that, should Napoleon the 
Third ever visit Victoria by the submarine line, no Italian regicides will 
ever be able to gain possession of the Chamber of Valves. The letting 
in of waters would be even worse than the beginning of strife. 

The estimated expense of the whole is really not much ; 7 one hun- 
dred and seventy millions of francs, But in an andertaking like the pre- 
sent, one set of figures is really as well worthy of confidence as another. 
When the thing is done, we shall know bow much it has cost ; the total 
of the whole may be named when the bill is sent in, and not before. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that a secure road under the waves can 
be had for nothing. The article, from ite very nature, must be a costly 
luxury. 

Bre were I, the writer of this, a civil omnes. and could I catch the 
ear or the eye of men in authority, I would suggest for their grave eon- 
sideration, that if the world is beginning to be tired of the slow, sea-sick, 
but safe passages over the waters of the Channel from Dover to Calais 
and from Folkestone to Boulogne—if it hesitates before the awful 
dangers and difficulties, and the enormous, utterly-incalculable expenses 
of a more rapid transit under the tidal stream, by means of the subma- 
rine tunnel which has just been roughly described—and if the said ambi- 
tious, progress-loving world is still willing to combine rapidity, safety, 
and the absence of sea-sickness by the execution of a work which, though 
less costly aud less wasteful of human life to execute than the sub- 
aqueous road, would yet leave the mightiest monuments of Egypt far be- 
hiod in point of magnitude and utility, as it would be in advance of them 
in time—let the grand problem be boldly solved by the formation ofa 
solid embankment capable of bearing a triple or quadruple road on its 
summit, through the waves of the Straits of Dover. Let us have an An- 
glo-Gallic Isthmus, 
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urage us to out-do the performance of barbarians. Suppose 
that ML Thomé de Gamond had sireany built up his thirteen islets to the 
requisite altitude above the level of the sea, w! of the two would then 
cost the most, both ia treasure and in sacrifice of life, at that epoch of the 
work ; to sink the shafts and complete the tunnel, or to connec the islands 
by a causeway of rock raised far above the reach of the highest tides ? 
Of material is abundance near at hand, at least on the French side 
of the undertaking ; and any quantity could be made to come by per- 
manent or tempo railways from the interior. Only afew miles from 
the rant oh extremity of my isthmus, are the inexhaustible quarries of 
— long tannels 

The embankment scheme saves and spares the very long tunne 
on either side by which the coast lines are reached before the subterran- 
ean tunnel itself is entered. And when once completed which mode of 

ge would be the easiest to work, the cheapest, and the safest? No 
Fighting up to be done by day, no drainage, no ventilation, and scarcely 
apy repairs, would be needed on the international embankment. In 
t of comfort, security, and sense of satisfaction, is there a choice be- 
tween the two? Whence is all the oxygen to come, to feed gaslights, 
locomotive fires, and human lungs? ould you not involuntarily fear 
that the tunnel—as ill-natared people say of the Leviathan—was a clever 
contrivance to drown the greatest possible number of human beings at 
once? By which, then, would you, my reader, prefer to travel? If the 
submarine route from Marquise to Dover were finished to-day, would 
ou travel by it for a thousand pounds? An intermediate station, re- 
ment-room, lighthouse, and quay, on whose convenience and beauty 
so much stress is laid, would be just as possible in one case as in the 
other. For the passage of shipping up and down the Channel, at least 
three wide passages or bridges might be left ; say one in the centre, and 
one within a judicious distance of each coast. it is questionable whether a 
lofty embankment thus provided with sufficient openings, bridges, breaches, 
or sea-portals, would prove so dangerous to sailing vessels as M. Thomé's 
multitudinousislets. The digue might slope upward from each end, so 
as to leave the central bridge lofty enough for ships to pass under it at 
high water, as is the case with the Menai bridges. 

Thomé casts his project on the waters of public opinion with great 
modesty and diffidence. He candidly owns that he does not hold his own 
plans to be final, or that nothing better can be suggested ; but he wishes 
to call ihe attention of the Jearned and the powerful to the great idea of 
joining the soil of England and France together by some more sure and 
solid bond than the ay ayn and thither of storm-tossed steamers. 
It is very probable that he would consent to work out the details of an 
embankment, if proposed to him, as ably and ingeniously as be has indi- 
cated those by which a tunnel is practicable. 

In short, I calculate on having a large majority of the votes both of 
navvies, engineers, and tourists, in favour of making a permanent, se- 
cure, and substantial way through the waters of the Channel, instead of 
under them ; and I hope that whenever it comes to pass, the govern- 
ment or the public will present myself and family with free tickets for 
life, in reward for my thus broaching and advocating the infinitely pre- 
ferable plan of an open-air route. 


Scene cement 


Entpevial Parlianrcent. 


In the House of Commons, on the 19th ult., immediately before the di- 
vision on Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment, Lord Patmerston spoke as 
follows. 

Sir, I join with the right hon. gentleman in the exhortation which he 
addressed to us towards the close of his speech. I exhort the House not 
to allow their passions to be aroused by the eloquent declamation, but 
declamation, I must venture to say, devoid of argument (cries of “‘ Oh!’’) 
by which the amendment of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Ashton has been supported. I say, devoid of argument (renewed cries 
of “ Oh!” followed by “ Hear, hear,””) and I can prove the truth of my 
description. I contend that what we have heard has been vague and general 
declamation. The right hon. member for Ashton and the right hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, departing from the subject under 
consideration, have entered into a long and elaborate attack upon my 
former conduct when holding the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. They have taken a review of those past transactions upon which 
at an earlier period of the night I should have been perfectly prepared 
to meet them. I will only say to the right hon. member for Ashton, who 
appears to have ransacked the files of old newspapers for the purpose of 
attacking me, that I think it is lucky for him his industry did not take 
another turn and lead him to ransack the same old newspapers to see what 
they have said of himself. ([‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) The right 
hon. gentleman might have found that his policy has met with the same 
condemnation that he has said mine has received. But this I take leave 
to say, that when the right hon. gentleman stands forth as the champion 
of the honour of England and the vindicator of the rights of this country 
against foreign nations it is the first time in my life that I have seen him 
in that character. [Loud cheers.] During the period that he and { have 
sat in Parliament together, upon every occasion that I can recollect when 
the rights of England have been called in question by a foreign country 
the right hon. gentleman bas been the advocate of the foreign country 
Se our own [loud cheers}, and has turned that eloquence and power 

language with which he always conducts his argument in favour of 
a foreign country. ([Cheers.] 

Sir, the policy which the right hon. gentleman has invariably advo- 
cated is a policy of submission—of crouching [murmurs and counter 
cheers] to every foreign Power with which we have had any differences 
to discuss [cheers] ; and even when occasion has arisen, when this House 
has been called upon to furnish the means of national defence, the right hon. 
gentleman’s voice was sure to be raised to paralyze the arm of the coun- 
a and deprive it of those means of defence which were necessary. 
[Cries of “ Oh, ob,” and loud cheers.] Why, Sir, I recollect that right 
hon. gentleman standing forward on one occasion as the mouthpiece of 
of that small party who in a publication which I had the honour to read 
to the House advocated the submission of this country to any attempt to 
conquer it on the part of a foreign country, and who said, “ What care 
we if this country should be conquered by a foreign force? If we were 
conquered by a foreign Power they would allow us to work our mills.” 
{Murmurs and cries of “Question!’’] It is the question. I say that at 
all events the right hon. gentleman’s character to day has the merit of 
novelty, for he appears for the first time as the champion of the honour 
and dignity of this country. [Loud cheers.] Now, Sir, I tell the right 
hon. gentleman that he is as unfortunate on the present occasion as he 
was wrong on & former occasion. I really call upon the House calmly 
to consider the question before it. [Laughter and ironical cheers.] Aye 
Sir, it is not I that have introduced into this debate passiouate appeals 
to the feelings and endeavours to misrepresent the real question which 
the House has to decide. The question is, whether this House will 
stultify itself. (No, no!’] Ofcourse those who are willing to stultify 
themselves cannot be expected to acknowledge it. {Alaugh.] None are 
so unconscious of stultifying themselves by their conduct as those who 
actually do so. But I say that this House, which only a few days ago, 
by a majority of 200, affirmed that it was fitting that the Government 
should bring in this measure, is now called upon, by an insidious amend- 
ment, to refuse the second reading without any fresh circumstance hay- 
ing arisen to justify the change. [Hear, hear.] The facts of the case re- 
main as they were, and yet a change of opinion is to be produced which 
will astonish the country and be unintelligible to any one. 

I say that things are in the same condition. An hon. friend of mine 
asks why this argument about not answering the despatch was not urged 
on the motion for leave to bring in the Bill. The right hon. gentleman 
the member for the University of Oxford says it was urged and fully put 
to the House, and yet, in spite of the argument and eloquence we then 
heard, a majority of 200 voted that the Bill should be brought in, al- 
though the miserable pretext that the despateh was not officially an- 
swered was urged as usual against the Bill. I take leave to say that I 
never heard a proposition fraught with large principles opposed on such 
narrow and, I will say, such miserable grounds, {cries of “Ob!” and 
cheers]—grounds, too, £0 opposed to the real state of the case. The 
whole argument that has been used by those who support the amendment 
of the right hon. gentleman is that this country has been grossly 
insulted by a despatch written by the French Government to its 
Ambassador here, and that that insult has not been noticed or re- 
sented as it ought to have been. [Cries of “no, no.”] But if 
that is net the ground for opposing the Bill you have no ground at all. 
[“Oh, oh!’] Unless that was a positive insult, which ought to have 
been resented, there is no pretence ior saying that the Government ought 
to have suspended a measure of expedient legislation. Now, Sir, I deny 
that the despatch of the French Government was an insult to the coun- 
try, or that it was in the slightest degree intended as an insult, Gentle- 








Sone oe a i. 
men who have “oa ng that this 
never bave read it. [“Oh!*) I am quite sure that gentlemen who have 
formed the opinion that the despatch was an insult have not taken the 
trouble to read it. [Cries of “Ob, oh.”] Why, Sir, hon. members ap- 
_ to be really of opinion that this despatch imputes to the people of 
gland that they preach and entertain as a doctrine the propriety cf 
assassination. Sir, it does no such thing. There is not a word in that 
despatch that by any construction is capable of that interpretation. That 
which the French Government say is this :—That a conspiracy for assas- 
sination has been hatched in this country, that the persons have issued 
ffom this country who have executed this conspiracy, and that the doc- 
trine of assassination has been preached and avowed asa principle by 
those persons. And then we are called upon to account why we have not 
indignantly denied those positions. Why, Sir, could Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment deny those positions? [Hear.] 

The assertion of the French Government was that there were some 
persons in this country who abused the right of asylum. Are they the 
people of this country? Is it the people of England who enjoy. the right 
of Asylum here? Why, it is perfectly clear that the persons alluded to 
are foreigners who, having received shelter in this country, have abused 
that right of asylum by proceedings that we must all reprobate. [Hear.] 
Is that an insult to this country? Is that a reflection upon its people? 
Hon. members get up and say that assassination is detested in this coun- 
try, and that we ought not to be accused of sentiments opposite to our 
own. Why, such sentiments are not impated to the people of England, 
and I defy any one who has read that despatch to quote anything that 
can in the remotest degree support such an imputation. (Hear, hear.] 

Then, the question is asked why a statement in answer, and adequate 
to the occasion was not given. Were we to say that the assertion of the 
French Government was true—that we were sorry to say that a conspi- 
racy had been hatched ia this country, that we were sorry to say that 
persons had issued from this country to execute it, and that we were 
sorry that the docirine of assassination by foreigners had been avowed 
and preached by foreigners in this country? Was there any great ad- 
vantage in answering that part of the despatch in the only way in which 
it could be answered? The despatch of the French Government goes on 
to say that the legislation of this country does not provide an adequate 
remedy for that offence. My hon. and learned friend the Attorney-Ge- 
neral has shown in a detailed manner that that assertion is perfectly true, 
and that the legislation of the country, as it now stands, does not pro- 
vide an adequate remedy, as the foreigner is not upon the same footing 
as British subjects in regard to the offence to which the complaint re- 
lates. Well, what ought to have been our answer jto that despatch ? 
Were we to deny what was perfectly true, that the legislation of this 
country does provide an adequate remedy for this offence, when the Crown 
lawyers, who were responsible for their advice, ‘said that it did not, or 
that the doubt was so great, that a foreigner could scarcely be regarded 
as being on the same footing as a British subject ? 

Then, it is said that the despatch calls upon this country to give up 
that which has always been its glory—namely, the right of asylum to the 
fugitives of a foreign country. But what says the despatch? Why, that 
the French Government prides itself upon maintaining that principle in 
France, and that France has —_ given an honourable shelter to per- 
sons who have been compelled to leave their own country from political 
considerations. I say that the French Government applauded the prin- 
ciple of the right of asylum, and declared that they were not going to 
alter it in consequence of anything that had happened. Then, the right 
hon. gentleman says,—“ You say you had in mind the measure as one 
properly to be brought forward, and why did you not tell the French 
Government in a formal communication that you had a measure in pre- 
paration, stating what that measure was, and that it would be proposed 
to Parliament as soon as it met?’ Now, Sir, I should like to know 
what would have been said by these champions of the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, by these persons who are so jealous of the honour of the country 
and of the dignity of this House and of the nation, if we had laid upon 
that table documents by which we had, as it were, forestalled the deci- 
sion of this House (cheers), by which we should have appeared to have 
negotiated with France a promise to pay which this House and not the 
Government was to fulfil, and to have anticipated in a formal document 
the decision of Parliament upon a measure of which it was wholly igno- 
rant. I think if we had done that we should have pursued a course 
which would have been disrespectful to this House (hear), and which 
might properly have been said to be unconstitutional, and not in accord- 
ance with the principles which regulate the Government of this country. 

Well, then, what should have been this answer, adequate to the occa- 
sion? Why, it would have been an acknowledgment that the main as- 
sertions of the French Government, in regard to facts, were consistent 
with the trath ; it would have been a declaration, which it was hardly 
necessary to make, that we were not going to propose to Parliament a 
measure to interfere with the right of asylum ; but we could not, with 
due respect to this House, have told the French Government what was 
the measure which, upon British grounds, we thought ourselves justified 
in offering to the acceptance of this House. Why, then, that answer, in- 
stead of being adequate to a great occasion and a glorious State paper 
to be handed down to the remotest posterity, would have been a very 
meagre and unsatisfactory document indeed, unless we had stated things 
which were not in conformity with the facts and with truth. 

If, indeed, this House should, by agreeing to the second reading, affirm 
the principle of this Bill, we should then have something to say to France. 
(Hear, hear.] We might then say that, without infringing our principles, 
without at all departing from the fundamental doctrines of our constitution 
and our invariable practice, we had proposed a measure which we trusted 
would in some degree give to our ally the additional security which was 
desired ; but that it was a measure of purely British legislation, that we 
did not in auy degree depart from our own principles, and that it was a 
measure which would be equally applicable to all the inhabitants of this 
country whether natives or foreiguers. 

1 do hope that this House will weigh we)l the course which the right 
hon. gentleman is to-night asking it to adopt. Ido hope that we shall 
not trifle with matters of deep national importance [hear, hear,] and that 
this House will not be persuaded recklessly to run counter to a decision 
come to so recently, and by so large amajority. Itis all very well for 
gentlemen to say that they attach the highest importance to our relations 
with France. The right hon. gentleman the member for the University 
of Oxford said that we ought to be friends with all nations, but that he 
is compelled to admit that peculiar circumstances, geographical position, 
and national interests all over the world do render a good understanding 
between ourselves and France more advantageous to both countries than 
an intimate alliance with any other nation, and that the continuance of 
that good understanding is, as he well described it, fraught with advan- 
tages not merely to the paries concerned, but to the welfare, the peace, 
and the prosperity ofall civilized nations. Sir, it is mighty well for 
gentlemen to indulge in these general assertions, but when they come to 
the point, when a question is proposed to them which must have a direct 
influence for good or evil upon the alliance not only between the two 
Governments, but the two nations, then upon the narrowest grounds up- 
on which I ever heard a proposal to this House rested they are to rush 
headlong [Cries of “ No, no,” and cheers) into a course which must have 
an effect entirely contrary to the policy which, according to the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), we ought to follow, and to reject a mea- 
sure which on a previous occasion was approved by one of the largest 
majorities that I have ever seen. 

I trust that hon. members will not allow themselves to be led away by 
the declamation to which they have listened in the courze of this debate, 
but that they will, upon the grounds so ably stated by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, pass to the second reading of the Bill, and not allow it to be set 
aside by the insidious amendment of the right hon. gentleman. Because 
it is idle to say that you can pass that amendment to-day, and go back 
to the Bill to-morrow or on Monday. It is quite plain that if the House, 
after full deliberation aud complete debate, shall prefer the amendment 
of the right hon. gentleman to the second reading, but one interpretation 
can be put upon that result. [‘ No, no,” and cheers.] It will be under- 
stood by the world that during the short time which has elapsed since 
the last discussion this House has completely changed the opinion which 
was expressed in favour of this Bill ; that by some extraordinary pro- 
cess of reasoning, by some inexplicable circumstances, an accidental ma- 
jority has been obtained to-night to reverse the decision which was come 
to the other evening, not by an accidental majority, not by a surprise, 
but after full deliberation, and by the sober persuasion of the House, that 
the measure which we proposed in conformity with the principles of our 
own constitution, and calculated, under the circumstances of the time, 
to be of essential service in regard to our relations with our great neigh- 
bour and ally. ([Cheers.] 
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THE NEW PREMIER’S MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
In the House of Lords, on the Ist inst., the Earl of Dersy rose to 
make his statement of the Ministerial policy. 
Having alluded to the importance of the duties that had devolved on 
him, he described the incidents preceding and following the resignation 
of the late Government. The majority of the House of Commons which 





are 


bad caused it, was, he admitted, made up of parties not usually found 


acting 3, yet he had not heard any ramours or reports of combi- 
nations and coalitions, which were circulated when he last undertook to 
form a Government. The late Ministry had acted strictly according to 
constitutional usage in resigning when in a minority, but when called on 
to form a Ministry to succeed it he, a estimating the difficulty of the 
task, hesitated, respectfully requesting Her Majesty to take time to 
consider whether some other could not be found more fit to undertake 
the duty. A note from Her Majesty on the following day stated that 
reflection had confirmed Her Majesty in the decision ; he had then hesi- 
tated no longer. The broad dietinctions of political parties no longer 
existed ; they were divided into the most various shades of opinion, and, 
such were the nicety of division, he believed there were many members 
of both Houses of Parliament who would find it difficult to say to what 
political denomination they belonged. Still, he hoped he might obtain 
for measures of progressive improvement the aid and support of many 
of those not usually associated with him. 

The change of a Ministry necessarily occasioned much inconvenience 
in the course of public business ; it required some time for the new Mi- 
nisters to take up the threads of questions in the different public offices ; 
he had, as yet, a very imperfect knowledge of many details, but on one 


‘subject he could express his satisfaction. The army, notwithstanding 


the drain on it for reinforcements to India, was left by the late Govern- 
ment in full strength at home ; and he trusted that, by the bravery of 
the officers and troops in India, that unfortunate conflict was approach- 
ing its end. As to the war in China, he had never denied that we had 
many grounds of complaint against the Chinese, and he rejoiced in the 
succcss of the British arms against them. He hoped that success would 
afford the opportunity of making without delay a safe and honourable 
peace, and re-establishing that intercourse which alone could render 
peace of the slightest service. 

The foreign policy of the Government generally would be directed to 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all Powers, great and small ; 
it would neither take a tone of haughty intimidation nor of servile sub- 
mission. If difference should arise, the Government would endeavour to 
arrange them by a frank explanation. If any remains of animosity ex- 
isted from the war in which this country had been involved with Russia, 
he trusted that feeling would speedily be replaced by the friendly rela- 
tions that formerly existed between England and that country. But of 
all our alliances, if there were one they should more than another seek 
to maintain, it was the alliance with our nearest neighbour—the power- 
ful Empire of France. 

Everything rendered a good understanding between England and 
France necessary to the peace of the world, which was endangered by 
any quarrel or even coolness between them. England could have no 
wish but for the wealth, the prosperity, and contentment of France. to 
which, with its great resources, nothing was necessary but the absence of 
internal political commotion. That was the best Government for France 
which best suited the temper and disposition of its people, but it was most 
important that it should not be subject to perpetual change. It was 
with this feeling that he rejoiced that the Emperor and Empress had es- 
caped the recent peril of assassination—an attempt attended with every 
circumstance that could aggravate the crime of such a dastardly attack. 
If the case had been reversed, and a similar attempt had been made on 
the life of Her Majesty, what would have been the feeling of this country ? 
Especially if it became known that it was made by foreigners who had 
abused the hospitality of a neighbouring country? Under such circum- 
stances the expressions of feeling should not be too nicely scanned, though 
he did not think the sentiments of some of the addresses of the French 
Colonels represented the general feeling towards this country of the 
great and noble army of France, because true valour never indulged in 
bombast. 

As to the foreign exiles in England, although the law provided pen- 
alties for crime committed here, it is impossible to put the law in force 
without an overt act. It was most unfortunate that, together with the 
bill introduced by the Jate Government, a dispatch was made public, un- 
accompanied by any answer or explanation. That dispatch would be 
answered, and, he trusted, in a manner that would remove all irritation 
from the minds of the people of this country. Under all circumstances, 
and without distinction, the right of asylum would be maintained invio- 
lable, but it was an intolerable grievance that persons having that pro- 
tection should by their acts involve or embroil England with its allies. 

As to the home policy of the Government, he first referred to the India 
bill. A majority of the House of Commons had affirmed the —— 
to transfer the supreme authority in that empire to the Crown. That de- 
cision would very seriotisly affect the position of the East India Com- 
pany. It was the intention of the Government to introduce this session 
a measure that would secure most of the objects of the bill of the late 
Ministry, and at the same time be free from some objections to which 
that bill was liable. He thought abstract declarations of policy of little 
or no use, but the general course of the Government would be that which 
might naturally be expected from it. It would firmly and strenuously 
maintain the great institutions of the country, but not hesitate to pro- 
pose measures of progress and improvement where amendments might be 
safely made. 

As to an amendment of the present system of representation, he be- 
lieved the House of Commons, under the last Reform bill, had fairly re- 
presented the people ; he should have been satisfied if, on a question so 
exciting, no alteration had been demanded. But for three or four years 
the demand had not only been made, but promised iy omer me Govern- 
ments, and ionally in ep from the Throne. He would not pledge 
himself now to introduce any bill of the kind. But as soon as the pres- 
sure of Parliamentary business allowed, he would carefully consider the 
defects in the existing system of representation, with an earnest desire 
that this great question should no longer be trifled with. He hoped next 
session to be able to introduce a measure which, though it might not 
please every one, would be accepted as fair and reasonable by impartial 
and moderate people. In conclusion, he expressed his sense of incompe- 
tence to the task he had undertaken, but trusted it would be found, in 
any event, that he had sustained his political character, and left the in- 
terests of the country in no worse condition than he found them. 





_—_———— 


INDIA. 

The following is the substance of the Indian news :— 

The Commander-in-Chief was at Futtyghur, preparing for the inva- 
sion of Oude, which would probably be made from several points about 
the 26th. (He was there on the 28th.) His own column is nearly 
15,000 strong, with about 100 pieces of ordnance, while at least 10,000 
men from other points will be ready to co-operate with him. 

General Outram has remained at the Alumbagh undisturbed since the 
16th of January. 100,000 insurgents are said to be in arms and around 
Lucknow, which is being strengthened in every possible way. 

A dispatch to the East India Company says that advices to the 22d of 
January state that Gen. Outram had been again assailed, and that an at~ 
tack by the whole rebel force in Lucknow was daily expected. Gen. 
Outram was reinforced on the 22d by Her Majesty’s 34th, from Cawn- 
pore, a convoy of stores. A party of Rifles have taken up a post on the 
Lucknow road, one march from Cewnpore, where they will remain to 
keep open communication. 

Sir H. Rose, with Central India Field Force. captured the strong fort 
Ratgurh on the 29th, the enemy having escaped over the walls. He re- 
lieved Saugor on the 3d, and released about 100 Christian women and 
children. The garrison had been shut up for six months. The Rajpoo- 
tana field force captured Avas on the 23d ; it was the strongest town in 
Rajpootana. The garrison escaped over night in a frightful storm of 
thunder and rain. ’ ene 

Delhi has been placed under the authority of the Punjab Commissioner. 
The authority of the civil power has been restored, and the army de- 
clared broken up. The cultivators busily employed everywhere culti- 
vating their winter crops, and the revenue being collected in the districts 
around Delhi as if nothing had happened. 

The Ghoorkas have marched from Goruchpore to Fyzabad, in Oude.— 
The Nawab Mahommed Favil Khan bas been hanged ; and at Delhi the 

Dewab of Furruchnugger likewise.—The trial of the King of Delhi was 
to commence on the 2d February.—The Rajah of Shorapoor, in Southern 
Mahratta, is about to be attacked from three quarters. : 

The 72d Regiment arrived at Bombay on the 7th, and the 18th Regi- 
ment reached on the same day, vid the Cape. 


——[—>—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Messrs. John Munroe and Co., American bankers in Paris, have resumed 
business.——The first salmon of the season has followed the first sbad, at 
the well set tables of the Clarendon Hotel. A bountiful supply from the 
Kennebec made its public appearance on Monday Jast.——When last we 
alluded to the subject, pictures from the British exhibition now in Phila- 
delphia had been bought there, to the amount of $6,000. The sales now 
exceed $16,000.——The New Brunswick and Canada Railway and Land 











ill.—_——We perceive by are 


Nab, Bart., was the Queea 


for the Co- 


up in ae ym 7 steam-ship Columbia, un- 

the experie: and vigilant Captain Berry, here on Mon- 

day afternoon, from Charleston, making the passage 

in forty-six hours, oT the shortest on record.——The United States 

and Denmark have at length come to an agreement as to the amount 

payable by the former to the latter on account of the light and buoy 
dues in the Sound. The amount has been fixed at 393,011 dollars—— 

The Prince Consort has accepted the Presidency of the Horticultural So- 

ciety, tendered him in consequence of the Duke of Devonshire’s death. 

The Duke was a devotee to the garden.——A severe case of flogging oc- 

curred lately in the 5th Fusiliers at Newcastle ; but it is established that 

the accounts of it which have appeared in print are gross exaggera' 

The cl for the abolition of flogging in the army neglect to sug- 
a substitute——Among her Majesty’s guests on Saturday were the 
ish and American Ambassadors and their ladies. So says a care- 

less Court-newsman. He forgets to say how many ladies accompanied 

the Sultaa’s representative.——Louis Napoleon has not sufficient accom- 
modation. It is announced that the Palace of the Elysée is to be fitted 
up for his reception, when he comes to Paris from the country during the 
summer moaths. The works for repairing the Chateau of St. , and 
restoriag it to the state in which it was during the reign of James IL. of 

England, are to be commenced next spring. The real motive is probably 

the mat day va of labourers,——Passengers by the last Indian mail, in 

crossing the desert from Suez to Cairo were surprised by a fall of snow. 

Sueh au occurrence is not within the recollection of the oldest residents 

in Egypt, though we ourselves remember wearing a heavy pea-jacket 

uniaterruptedly for five — and nights, when traversing the route be- 
tween Cosseir and Thebes in 1839.—— ay Inglis, wife of the gallant 
defeader of Lucknow, is a daughter of Sir F. Thesiger, now Lord ms- 

4 and Lord Chancellor ot England. She is expected home from India, 

her husband during the mem: siege.—An English- 
man, named Hodges, has been arrested at Genoa, charged with partici- 

pation in the tful plot of January 14. Other arrests are re; . 

~—A project is said to be on foot, under the direction of Mr. y; 

the Austrian Consu} General ia this City, to establish a line of steamers 

between New York and the leading ports of the Mediterranean, the Aus- 
trian Lloyd Steam Navigation Company furnishing the capital for the 
eaterprise.——The opening of the railway from Lyons to Geneva was to 
take place on Tuesday last, with mach ceremony.— Whilst Yeh is cut- 
t'ng absurd capers as a prisoner on board a British man-of-war, and Yeh’s 
master is adding the Russians to the list of his foes, the wiser Emperor of 

Japan is sending bis nephew on a voyage to Europe. He comes by a 

Dutch ship chartered for the purpose.—— The Chamber of Commerce has 

at length selected an —) -— : the suite of rooms on the north side 

of the second story of the “ Underwriter’s Buildings,’ on the south-west 
corner of William and Cedar streets. — and handsome arrange- 
ments will be made for the accom of this most useful and 
respected body.—-—Mr. William Miles has beem agaia elected Presi- 
dent of the St, David’s Benevolent Society.—— Somebody in Maine has 
invented a saving in shoe leather, to be effected by a metallic toe- 
tip.. For young children it must be an excellent device——The 

French government has again taken in hand a line of ocean mail 

steamers to this western world. We wish it better success than it has 

met with heretofore.—Colonel Sumner is acquitted of the charge of chal- 

1 General rye oe fight a duel. The sentence of the Court Mar- 

is dieapproved by Seeretary at War ; but the Colonel is released. 

——tThe Turkish Admiral and his suite have gone to Washington, The 

civic burrs stick to him——In the Commons, on the 19th ult., Lord 
entered into a long explanation of the application of the 

of Paris to the Eastern shores of the Black Sea, and said that as 
the ans bad not co-operated in the war against Russia, neither the 

lish nor the French Government were inclined to renew the war on 
their account.——Old Monsieur Dupin has been accused, in some of the 

Paris papers, ofan intention to remarry. Thereupon he writes an indig- 

nant letter, in which he states that the story is false, and that those who 

knew his late excellent wife, his love for her, and his respect for her 
, will never have credited the scandal. But then Monsieur 
Dupin’s oaths and attachments in — affairs have been so soon for- 
tten, that the single fidelity of his life could scarcely be surmized.—— 
rinoline and fire caused 19 deaths of ladies in England, during the first 
six weeks of the year! In Boston, a week ago, a young lady of 21 was 

burnt to death, in c uence of her clothes catching the draught of a 

chimney. Guarded fenders ought to be obligatory. ifthe ugly and in- 

convenient fashion is to be a permanent infliction ——A London critic, 
noticing the style of a Rev. Mr. Steel, at the obsequies of poor Dr. Kane, 

his belief that we shall live to see American “ prayers thrown 
into the shape of resolutions voted by general meetings, and signed 
by the chairman and secretary on behalf of the committee !”—— 

Dr. Pertz, of Berlin, has discovered certain fragments of an historian 

whose name is scarcely known, namely, Gaius Granius Licinianus. He 

wrote before Livy, and appears to have flourished about the time of 

Julivs Cesar. The fragments hitherto published are interesting in so 

far as they confirm or explain certain obscure passages of their authors. 

The palimpsest from which they have been obtained was all written over 

thrice, so that the difficulty of deciphering them may be easily con- 

ceived.—_— Within a few days several accidents occurred in Paris, giving 
rise to much talk. Prince Napoleon’s horse = and fell with him, 
severely injuring his foot. Marshal Bosquet fell from his horse, in a fit 
of apoplexy, from which, however he has partially recovered. The 
carriage of Madame Verly, wife to the Commandant of the Emperor's 

Hundred Guards, was overturned, and the lady’s leg was broken. _ Fi- 

nally, as the Prince and Priocess Joachim Murat were going home from 

a ball, a similar accident occurred, and the poor Princess was carried 

back to the house she had left, insensible and apparently much hurt. 

Soon however she rallied sufficiently to enquire if she were dix 

“No,” replied a gallant Doctor ; “ there is only a slight scratch, which 

will be but another beauty-spot on your charming face.”’ The Princess 

could do no less than smile and be herself again.——The Secretary of 
the Interior is said to have leased Burton’s Theatre, in Chambers street, 
for fifteen years, at $16,000 per year, for U.S, Courts and other pur- 
poses, the | pete pong to make the alterations necessary.——The pro- 
ject of a ship canal to avoid the obstruction in the Hudson River, near Al- 
deri 
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, known as the Overslaugh, isagain discussed. Also the plan for ren- 

ng the Harlem River navigable, from the North to the East River.—— 
The Express says that Mr. James Wilson, on leaving the Treasury, 
receive a pension of £1200 per annum.-— According to an ancient usage in 
Prussia, all the Princes of the royal family must learn a trade. Prince 
Frederic William, just married to the Princess Royal of Englaod, learned 
the trade of a compositor in the printing office of Mr. Hauel, at Berlin. 
Cardinal Spinola, who went penniless to Rome, bas died worth half 

a million of dollars. He had the fattest berth in Rome, the dataria, and 
also the revenues of the opulent abbey at Subiaco, of which be was titular 
abbot. All his wealth goes to a nephew ; be only left twenty dollars to 
get out of purgatory, which is i da false estimate of his liabilities 
dio the other world.——A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of 
Louisiana, and 4 the lower house, providing that no State docu- 
‘ments shall be published in the French tongue, except such as are re- 
quired by the constitution of the State. The latter contains a provision 
requiring the laws to be promulgated in French as well as English.—— 
Nineteen is a fatal number to Ministries. It was exactly the same num- 
ber which destroyed the Government of Lord Derby in the winter of 1852, 
on Mr. Disraeli’s unfortunate budget——Wason & Co., of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, have just shipped forty passenger cars to Egypt, to run 
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been opened 


nes and Co.’s magnificent clipper-ship 
Lightning has beer taken up by the Government, to convey horses from 
to Bombay.—“ Big Ben,” the defective great bell for the 
Westminster Palace, has been broken into pieces at the foot of the tower 
built forhim, and carted away to the foundry.—— Punch sticks to our egre- 
gious folly in overweighting our cavalry horses. In one caricature he has 
a native Indian light horseman galloping away, and one of our stalwart 
pears to be a pony, swearing what he will do when 
hes him. In another, he presents a whole squad on elephants. 
——Captain Lunt, of the ship Atmosphere from San Francisco, details a 
remarkable squall or whirlwind which struck his ship, not far off that 
port. It carried away bis foremast and made the ship almost a wreck for- 
ward, whilst, aft, the force of the wind was not even perceptible—— 
Victor Hugo is about to publish a new volume of ee under the title 
of “Les Petites Epopées.”———Lablache was buried with mach honour, 
at Maisons, near St. Germain. Rossini was present at the funeral. 
An ancient fountain in the quadrangle of Linlithgow Castle. now a 
wreck from ill-treatment in 1745, is to be reproduced in front of Holy- 
rood Palace. The design is grotesque and humorous. 


—_— 


Tue Merrrs or General Winpnam.—l. Two nieces, co-heiresses, the 
Misses Windham ; one, married to Lord Alfred Paget ; the other to Lord 
Macdonald, whose only brother is Private Secretary to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. Lady Macdonald was appointed a Lady 
of the Bedchamber in 1855. 2. A brother-in-law, the late Earl of Lis- 
towel, the intimate friend of Lord Palmerston, and Lord of the Bedcham- 
ber to her Majesty.— “ Examiner.” 


Conviction or Bank Dimecrors.—The trial of the Directors of the 
Royal British Bank at Liverpool terminated on the 27th ult, with a ver- 
dict of “ guilty.” Three of the Directors, viz: Messrs. Cameron, Brown 
and Esdaile, were sentenced, for first-class misdemeanors, to twelve 
months imprisonment without hard labour. Mr. Kennedy was sentenced 
to nine months, Mr. Owen to six months, and Mr. McLeod to three 
months. Mr. Stapleton was discharged on the payment of a nominal fine 
of one shilling. 











ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
LESSEE AND SOLE DIRBCTOR..........0.-00-cceeeeceeneeeeecccaaecsccerensesees B. ULLMAN. 
MONSIEUR MUSARD. 

N has leasure in announcing that he has concluded an engagement 
with MONSIEUR MUSARD, the d propri of the a Con- 
certs MUSARD IN Panis, and conductor of the famed Bats Masques, which are annually 
iven at the Iupertat Granp Orera. Monsieur Musard will arrive in New York in the 

rabia, due on Friday of the present week, and makes his 
inA .in a Series of Monster Concerts and 
Balls, on or about the 6th of A 
The following eminent Solo Players. the Grand era in the Musard Concerts 
on the Boulevards, the Garde = and the famous Musique des Guides, will appear at 
these Concerts, in addition to an imposing force of 
ONE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
MONS. LEGENDRE, First Cornet a piston, from the Garde Imperiale. 
MONS. DEMERSMANN, First Solo Flute and Peccolo, from the Concerts Musard. 
MONS. MOREAU, First Solo Ophicleide, from the Concerts Musards. 
MONS, HUBENS, First Solo Hautboy, from the Opera in Paris. 
MONS. ARTUS, First Solo Basseon, from la Musique des Guides. 


Several engagements with some of the mest celebrated instruments are still pending, which, 
when concluden, will be duly announced. . 


SIMPSON’'S GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTING 
OF THE 


RESTORATION OF THE 
ARCTIC SHIP *‘*RESOLUTE.’’ 
BY THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. ULLMA much 
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(PAINTED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY.) 
Is now on Exhibition at the Gallery of 
W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway, New York. 
Admission Twenty-Five Cents.—Open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 x 
L Street. This new Theatre has been ronounced, by the unanimous voice of the publie 
and the establishment in the country. quali 
ties perfect part of the house. 

ADM. 


e 
<= hl Family Circle, 








from every 
Parq' 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Orchestra 
Wate Boxes, $6 and $8. Box Office open from 8 till 4 


Jessie Brown ; or, The Relief of Lucknow. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1858. 
Lord Derby and his Programme. 

There was a great gathering in the House of Lords on the evening of 
the Ist inst., when the newly appointed Prime Minister undertook to 
give the Peers and the public an insight into his intentions. This he did 
at great length—nearly five columns, for to those who are not actual 
hearers, the measure now-a-days is one of space in the next day’s paper, 
rather than of time. That this elaborate oration could very well have 
been condensed is evident from the summary given elsewhere, though 
therein of course it loses not a little of the cratorical grace for which his 
Lordship is deservedly famous. The importance of the occasion suggests 
a brief review of the leading points, though before coming to these it is 
worthy of note, that Lord Derby made at least two minor hits. The first 
was in calling attention to the fact that, whatever may have been alleged 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 561 and 563 
Broadway. 























-|in regard to his former accession to office, no charges of combination and 


coalition can now be brought against the new incumbents. The other 
was the aptness of the truism that public men are now so subdivided and 
blended, that no inconsiderable number of Members of either House of 
Parliament would be puzzled to decide whether they ranged themselves 
under the head of Tories, Conservatives, Liberal Conservatives, Whigs, 
Liberals, or Radicals. 

But what of the future? Not very much, it must be owned ; that is 
to say, not much to prevent an earnest effort to dislodge the new gov- 
ernment from the place which it has accidentally acquired. The India 
Bill of the Whigs is indeed to be abandoned ; but another one, under the 
fostering care of Lord Ellenborough, is to be brought in. Reform in 
Parliament—not at all essential at the moment, but a ready source of 
opposition and intrigue—is postponed to another session. The admis- 
sion of Jews to the Lower House—of which precisely the same may be 
said—is declared by Lord Derby to be “ out of the question now.”’ From 
either of these subjects trouble may possibly be in store, in view of an 
exasperated party seot summarily to the right about, aod of a well- 
known ex-Premier possibly nettled at his pretensions having just been 
overlooked, and supposed to be a chronic candidate for leadership. 
And be all these contingencies what they may, there stares Lord Derby 
in the face the very question on which Lord Palmerston was shipwrecked, 
and which he himeelf does not seem to have approached with any parti- 


cular discretion. We mean of course the Conspiracy Bill, and the at- 
tendant difficulty with France. To this matter one half of Lord Derby's 
oration was addressed, the upshot being that it is the government in- 
tention to proceed with the measure, if the previous correspondence 
with the Imperial authorities be such as to warrant that course. In 
other words, the Earl of Malmesbury will do what Lord Clarendon’ 
omitted to do, and, after dealing with Count Walewski’s despatch of the 


| 20th of January, will endeavour strenuously to carry out the suggestion 


therein contained. 

Now this manner of handling a delicate question may be approved or 
not; but, expounded as it was by Lord Palmerston’s successor, it re- 
duces the offence of the out-going Minister to the very tiniest propor- 
tions. A total{change has taken place ; and the noble Lord who rode into 
office on the tide of public indignation finds no expressions stronger than 
“ injudicious ” and “ unfortunate,” when describing the conduct of the 
late administration. Indeed, from first to last, Lord Derby’s tone is even 
more deferential to “that remarkable man who has been called by 
the voice of the people to. preside over the destinies of France,” than 
that of any member of the late Cabinet or any of its warmest supporters. 
He designates the regret of “that remarkable man” for the appear- 
ance of certain offensive paragraphs in the Moniteur as “ frankly ex- 
pressed.” He can’t think it possible that the “ noble army of France ” 
generally participated in the outburst ; or that “ it would enter into the 
mind of any foreign sovereign even to suggest the possibility of an alter- 
ation of the law” in respect to, our jury rights, and the difference be- 
tween proof and suspicion, What amiable incredulity! And there is 
plenty of it. Connt Walewski’s bitterness was altogether “unintentional.” 
It was our country which put “a misinterpretation and a misconstruction 
upon his despatch ;” and as Lord Clarendon has already “in the most 
conciliatory and friendly terms” notified this fact to the “ remarkable 
man,” there can be no doubt that French wrath will condescend to be 
appeased, and that we can go to work vigorously to make a Conspiracy 
Bill that shall answer its purpose. 

Taken as a whole, we have no hesitatatioa in saying that, if Lord Pal- 
merston’s conduct and language are properly deemed humiliating, Lord 
Derby’s are tenfold more so, Coupling with them the contemplated ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Hamilton to replace Lord Cowley io Paris, the 
bowing down before the “ remarkable man” becomes complete. The 
Duke, you may remember, is married to the Princess Stephanie of Ba- 
den, one of the “ remarkable man’s” cousins, and acquired no little noto : 
riety by accepting hospitalities at his hands yet red with the blood of 
the Coup d’Etat. So we say that Lord Derby surpasses Lord Palmerston in 
that line of speech and action which cost the latter his place. But will a 
similar explosion consequently take place? Will the House of Commons, 
the press, the public, be again agitated and indignant? That by no 
means follows. John Ball bas vindicated his sturdinesss and independence, 
and is for the moment therefore a very patient animal. Lord Palmerston 
has been made the scape-goat, somewhat suddenly ; and the grumblers 
will perhaps be content for a season. It is only to be hoped 
that we shall have no more popular demonstrations in the Haynau style, 
directed against the emissaries of the French police, who still attempt 
to cover their own stupidity at home by renewed vigilance over the re- 
fugees in London. The serious inconvenience caused by a total change 
in the passport system between Great Britain and France, is an irritating 
commentary upon the present state of international feeling, and upon the 
gratitade elicited by our official attempts “ to make things pleasant all 
round.” 

We should do great injustice to Lord Clarendon, if we omitted to com- 
pliment him upon the lucid explanation of all these recent troubles, with 
which he followed up the new Premier’s inaugural discourse. He ex- 
plained much more rationally than his petulant chief, why it was that 
the oft-mentioned despatch was left unanswered ; and how, with the Bill 
in hand when that despatch was received, silence was thought to be more 
dignified and expedient. We differ indeed from Lord Clarendon ; but 
we would treat him fairly in this respect. And so, as we must in some 








sense return to this knotty point when we cross the Channel, we may 
take leave of it for the moment. 

Though we have not room for Lord Clarendon to speak through our 
columns, we have theught it probable that readers would like to see Lord 
Palmerston’s last dying speech, delivered immediately before the vote 
was taken which consigned him to the Opposition benches. The dressing 
which he gives Mr. Milner Gibson and some others of the Manchester 
school is the best thing in it. 


The Halifax telegraph misled us, last week, in common with our con- 
temporaries. It is not Lord Stanley of Alderley, but Lord Stanley, the 
Earl of Derby’s eldest son, to whom the charge of the Colonial Depart- 
ment is delegated. So much the better. The young Secretary of State 
is a valuable addition to any Cabinet, though comparatively an untried 
man. Coming into office, it is true, under a party organization, he is 
nevertheless independent personally, and has given evidence of a decided 
leaning towards a progressive and liberal policy. Not ranking in the 
first flight of candidates for distinction, he is yet endowed with good 
abilities, and has shown that he is disposed to fit himself for looking at and 
handling grave subjects. He has travelled leisurely through the Eastern 
and the Western world, and has administrative and business-like habits. 
His office is one of peculiar difficulty and delicacy ; but we think he will 
not be found wanting in good sense and able management. 

In our announcement of the late change, we spoke of General Peel, the 
Secretary for War, asa probabl g-block in the way of the new Cabi- 
net. Evidence to this effect is in print ; and the Zimes gives place to mur- 
murings from “ Old Soldiers” and other anonymous complainants. The 
truth is that the General is known only as a distinguished Member of the 
Jockey Club, as one of the white-washers of certain soiled Crimean repu- 
tations, and as the prompt defender of what are called military abuses. 
The brother therefore of the late Sir Robert Peel does not take Lord 
Panmure’s place, with any special odour of sanctity about him ; and 
we mistake if he be not ere long put upon his mettle, in the 
mysterious affair of General Windham at Cawnpore. It will be re 
membered that the hero of the Redan was held to have been dis- 
graced by his reverses of November 27. Sir Colin Campbell 
passed him over in his despatches, and sent him off to Umbal- 
lah. Presently however, the accounts begin to vary. Sir Colin and the 
Duke of Cambridge exonerate General Windham after a fashion ; 
and there comes to us an un-official report from India that two of the 
Queen’s Regiments and a detachment of the Royal Artillery were to 
blame, and that officers subordinate to General Windham had undergone 
a severe wigging. Now all this can’t pass unsifted. Sir De Lacy Evans, 
or some other independent soldier, is likely enough to call for explana- 
tion, and the Horse Guards and General Peel will be tested pretty 
closely. In the mean time that clever London weekly, the Ezaminer— 
Whig to the back-bone so long as the Whigs have Consulships and other 
pickings to givé away—lifts the veil that covers Windham’s ta- 
ble interest. What lies beneath may be found elsewhere. We prefer to 
put it into a corner. 


George Canning’s brother, the veteran Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
has positively resigned his office as Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
Grand Viziers may breathe more freely. We would that some compe- 
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tent hand would write a memoir of his important services to his country. 
Lord Derby will need a very able man as his successor. 


Compelled to taal epitomisiog and abbreviations and omissions, 
se canreieave oat « batch of comments of the British press upom the 
change of Ministry and the future in store for us. Yet one word as to 
the Times, merely to show how well it keeps up its reputation for ruth- 
Jeesness and defiant unfairness. In the month of June last, an incident 
occurred in the Italian seas, which has been mentioned many times in 
print. A Sardinian steamer was seized by the Neopolitan authorities, 
engaged, or suspected of being engaged in a revolationary movement. 
Two English engineers were on board. They have lain ever since, rot- 
ting (the term is not nice but apposite) in a dungeon at Salerno, where 
the State trial has just taken place. One of the poor fellows has gone 
mad ; both have been cruelly ill-treated. Lord Clarendon has been often 
appealed to on the subject, which, to say the least of it, he has shirked. 
But the Thunderer has let him alone. Now however that Lord Malmes- 
bury is in Downing Street, despite the Times, the Times avenges itself by 
taking up this Neapolitan outrage! 





Across the Channel. 

Is the Anglo-French alliance a cob-web or a stick of sealing-wax, that 
it may be blown away by & man’s breath, or shivered to atoms by a sud- 
den fall? One might suppose it made of some such flimsy material, to 
read and hear the unceasing assertions that it is on the point of being 
snapped asunder. One might imagine a million of Zouaves encamped 
at Boulogne, and a thousand steam-ships with their fires up, all ready 
for the invasion of Great Britain, if one put faith in the serio-comic utter- 
ances that beset one on every side. Now we have no patience with all 
this rhodomontade, no fear whatever of any such national disaster as a 
war with France, whether the Conspiracy Bill be or be not made palata- 
ble to the Counts de Morny and Walewski, and whether the British 
public do or do not consent to eat the same humble pie with 
Derby sauce, which almost choked them served up a la Palmerston. 
This exceedingly fragile alliance, be it observed, has endured nearly halt 
a century ; and in that period it has stood wear and tear of all sorts. 
If it be a thread, it is a very elastic one ; nor are we, we repeat, under 
any apprehension that it stands just now in danger of being broken. 
Louis Napoleon may show one face to his own people, and one to ours ; 
Cabinets may shuffle and cut and deal again ; French Colonels may blus- 
ter, and Punch may laugh at them—it is all the same. The passions and 
prejudices of both peoples have been excited many and many a time dur- 
ing the last forty years ; but they have found vent and spent themselves. 
It is only the internal discontent in the one country, which, being re- 
pressed and compressed unwisely, has burst out occasionally and done 
mischief. Without fear then of endangering the Anglo-French alliance, 
we shall comment on our brilliant neighbours, who boast of being in 
the van of civilization, and yetargue that they are now only going through 
apolitical process which we Englishmen underwent two hundred years ago. 

Not that there is very much to be said, abundant as are the digressions 
into which a writer may be tempted. It is increasingly obvious that the 
Imperial Government, having shown France what dangers it incurs by 
lukewarmness towards the Empire, is now ready to bid for a renewal of 
the confidence which it has heretofore enjoyed in Great Britain. Lord 
Derby has not the least doubt of its willingness to make a passable 
amende for the past ; and, as has been well observed by our neighbouring 
contemporary the WV. Y. Times, there was significance in the remark that 
fell from the government prosecutor on the late trial of Orsini and his 
fellow conspirators—“ it would be rash to condemn the laws of England, 
which Frenchmen so little understood, and which deserve all the respect 
due to the laws of a great people.” Presently a concession will perhaps 
be made in favour of British passport-bearers ; and if our Parliament and 
people be content with Lord Derby’s mode of patching-up the difficulty, 
the ruffled surface may be smoothed again tothe eye. If nct—then there 
may be more thunder in the Moniteur, but we trast to survive it nation- 
ally, leaving Lord Derby’s “remarkable man” to settle his home affairs 
as he pleases, All this however does not excuse Lord Palmerston from 
the lowering of our prestige in Europe, which his unwise conduct must 
have brought about. Not many copies of Punch of the 27th ult. will 
have circulated on the Continent—that number, we mean, which tells 
“The Story of a Cock and a Bull” so tersely. Mr. Panch is seated on a 
stile, reading a newspaper. The late Premier, in boyish garb and with 
alarmed air, is hurrying to him. In the back-ground a Gallic Cock, in 
uniform, is represented as lustily crowing. The brief explanation is set 
down thus :—Pam. “O Papa, papa, I’m frightened of that dreadful 
bird !"—Mr. Punch. “ Nonsense, child! I thought they used to call you 
Plucky Pam!!” Rightly read, there is herein a whole chapter on foreign 

liey. 
rhe voice of protest against coercion and the gag-law is almost hushed 
in France—not quite. In the Legislative Assembly, 24 adverse votes 
were cast in the teeth of 227 ; and in the Senate one bold man, General 
McMahon, the aciual stormer of the Malakoff, uttered his condemnation 
of the repressive policy of the Empire. The only analogous proceeding 
in these days may be found in the conduct of the Municipality of Milan, 
which refused to attend the funeral ceremonies in honour of the late Mar- 
shal Radetzsky. The reason they courageously assigned was, that in 1849 
the City Treasnry was made to bear the cost (as appeared in its minutes) 
of the rods employed in scourging Milanese men and women. The de- 
grading punishment was inflicted by Radetzsky’s directions, with a view 
of over-awing the seditious. 


The Bull in the China Shop. 

Having taken possession of Canton, the question occurs—what next? 
For, it is a peculiarity of this success, that it does not appear to produce 
any visible effect upon the obtuseness of the Chinese mind. Yeh, when 
pulled down by the pig-tail from a wall over which he was endeavouring 
to escape, was indeed for a moment humbled. But a very brief period 
restored to him all his former superciliousness and insolence and con- 
ceit ; and his countrymen generally treat the occupation of their city by 
foreign forces as a matter of supreme indifference. This provoking atti- 
tude is not improved by the conduct of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, who 
—with the instincts of gentlemen, and in deference to fallen greatness— 
have treated certain of the captured barbarians with a respect altogether 
unappreciated. What then is tobe done? A general opinion prevails 
on the spot, that the Court at Pekin should be at once besieged—diplo- 
matically that is, and with an accompanying naval and military de- 
monstration. The critics at home anticipate failure, and opine that the 
Brother of the Sun will—like certain grandees under their immediate 
ken—have had no official information of the events at Canton. 

For once however there are not many suggestions made ; and we have 
therefore the ground to ourselves in giving our own views of a practica- 
ble course. Briefly then, as the Emperor of China is not likely to recog- 
nise the proceedings at Canton, it would greatly facilitate the opening 
of trade and settlement of difficulties, if the Diplomatists and Admirals 
were to find it convenient to affect ignorance of his Majesty himself. We 
would have them proceed to port after port, redressing wrongs and put- 
ting commercial affairs in proper train, by dealing directly with the 
Chinese authorities de facto. From the extremities they may hereafter 
work their way up to the centre of this most flowery Kingdom ; but if 
they delay dealing with the seats of trade, until they have arranged 


punctilios with a parcel of peacocks, much valuable time will be lost, 
and the presence of an imposing force rendered n -—As for Com- 
missioner Yeh, nothing could be better for him than a visit to the Lord 
Mayor of London. Gog and Magog would be fitting company for him ; 
though if a serious impression were desirable, a day at- Woolwich arsenal 
or Portsmouth dockyard might perhaps be more efficacious.—This, it 
should be added, is not Lord Derby’s idea. He desires to see a peace con- 
claded. It would only be a trace ; and that exists now. 


British North America. 

The exchange of Lord Stanley for Mr. Labouchere as the head of the 
Colonial Department is, or may be, fraught with significance. Will he 
carry out the plans of his predecessor, especially as regards the Hudson’s 
Bay Company? Mr. Labouchere, we know, was looked upon as com- 
mitted to the upholding ef the Company’s privileges, saving at Vancou- 
ver’s Island, which, as we also know, was by him destined to the first step to- 
wards Imperial Colonization. With the advent of Lord Stanley, the face 
of things is greatly changed ; and our friends over the border will watch 
with intense interest the discussion on the subject in its broadest bear- 
ings, which must ere long take place. 

But the Canadians are sufficiently excited with their own local politics. 
The answer to the Address was debated for nearly a fortnight ; though 
in the end, and after several divisions on amendments, the Opposition 
could not throw the government intoa minority. It was otherwise, and 
rightfully so, on Monday night, when the Ministry were defeated by a 
vote of 51 to 49, as they richly deserved to be. It has long been, and 
always should be, a point of etiquette and honour, that the Speaker’s ap- 
pointment of Committees should be impartial. This applies particularly 
te the Liection Committee, which just now, without appeal, has to decide 
respecting more than thirty contested zeats. Without detailing the ar- 
rangements, it is enough to say that the Speaker in this case had nomi- 
nated four thorough-going Ministerialists, including one of the Cabinet, 
and only two of the recognised Opposition! The House kicked at such 
an indignity, and rebuked the Speaker by referring the choice back to 
him. The contests of party are immaterial to lookers-on ; but it is 
painful to see such stabs inflicted on the whole Parliamentary system. 

In Nova Scotia, the House of Assembly does not yearn for an increase 
of the principle of responsible government. The government Bill pro- 
viding for an Elective Legislative Council has been fiercely debated, and 
the preliminary step only passed, on a test vote, by a majority of one. 
Under these circumstances, the Bill was very properly withdrawn. At 
least the subject is before the people. 


The Law, and Its Application—Here and There. 

While the constant recurrence of frauds and defalcations in this coun- 
try excites the alarm of all classes of citizens, it may be worth while to 
cast an eye across the Atlantic and see—not whether the mercantile class 
is more virtuous in Great Britain, for human nature is the same every- 
where—but whether the law as administered there is not more prompt to 
punish and more anxious to detect offences of this nature.—The charges 
brought against the Manager and Directors of the Royal British Bank of 
London, whose conviction and punishment stand recorded in another 
portion of our paper, were—that by fraudulent representations they ob- 
tained money from persons unable to judge for or protect themselves— 
that they appropriated it to their private use and profit—and that they 
took official means to delude the public with the idea that their institu- 
tion was solvent, secure, and well-conducted. Accordingly at the bar of 
the Central Criminal Court were arraigned, an ex-Member of Parliament, 
an Alderman, and the son of a Governor of the Bank of England, with 
the other Directors, who would have been far too respectable to be liable 
to criminal prosecution in this country. Their station however in Lon- 
don did not protect them from prosecution ; while on the other hand the 
odium excited by their scandalous conduct was not allowed to interfere 
with the fairness of their trial. During the proceedings, no comments 
were made on the evidence by the newspapers. The daily disclosures ex- 
cited popular indignation to an extraordinary degree ; but by tacit con- 
sent nothing was said or published, which could influence the feelings of 
the Jury or the Court. The verdict was given in favour of the Crown, 
with a recommendation for mitigated punishment in four cases. The 
sentence was pronounced by the Judge befure leaving his seat, and its 
justice finds universal approval. 

So much for the fraudulent Managers of a Chartered Joint Stock Bank : 
—their punishment is only leas severe than that of the celebrated pri- 
vate Bankers, Sir John Dean Paul & Co., who were recently convicted of 
forgery and malappropriation, inasmuch as their acts were only less 
felonious. We may further quote, as an instance of the impartial seve- 
rity of the Law in Great Britain, a case taken at random from the po- 
lice records in the last file of papers. Mr. Mark, Surgeon, and late Mayor 
of Preston, has been found guilty, at Lancaster Assizes, of forging the 
will of a person whom he had professionally attended ; and has been 
forthwith sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

It may appear invidious, but it is none the less needful, to compare 
the punishment which follows surely the commission of crimes in Eng- 
land, with the course of law hereabouts. Within the last twelve months, 
cases of fraud too numerous for citation have occurred in Life and Trust 
Companies, Joint Stock and Savings Banks, and Rail-Road Corporations. 
Can a single instance be quoted, wherein appropriate penaliies have 
been inflicted by the tribunals of Justice? It is not to this State only, 
that we refer. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut figure as promi- 
nently as New York in the black list. Privileged and Chartered Institu- 
tions in all these States, have been so conducted as to permit immense 
private peculations, while the perpetrators have becn allowed to escape, 
unpunished, with their booty. Either public opinion goes with the 
swindlers, or the arm of the law is too weak and cannot enforce its 
power. We would not believe in the extinction of public morality ; but 
we fear that unchecked crime will tend to encourage the unprincipled 
in their course of dishonesty and knavery. The old adage should be as 
true in this as in other countries, that “ He who wants to be rich in a 
year comes to the gallows in half a year.”—Legislators, Judges, and 
Gentlemen of the Jury! we require the strict performance of your duties, 
to protect us all from the designs of most respectable rogues and regular 
Church-going swindlers. 





—— 


THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 


Subjoined isa more complete list than was received prior to our last 

issue. 
IN THE CABINET. 

First Lord of the Treasury—Earl of Derby. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons—Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. , 

Lord Chaneellor_Lord Chelmsford, (Sir F. Thesiger.) 

Lord President—Marquis of Salisbury. 

Lord Privy Seal—Eari ot Hardwicke. 

Foreign Secretary—Earl of ya" 

Home Secretary—Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole. 

Colonial Secret: Lord Stanley. 
zeneral Peel. 
President of the India Board—Earl of Ellenborough. 
President of the Board of Trade—Right Hon. J. W. Henley. 
President of the Board of Works—Lord John Manners, 





First Lord of the Admiralty—Sir John Pakington. 
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NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Chancellor of the Lancaster— of trose. 
Duchy Dake ef Mon‘ 


Colchester. 
Secretaries of the W. Jolliffe, Bart., and Mr. G. A. Hamil’ 
Secretary of te Admiralty Hon. _ 





H. Corry. 

Vice- Earl of hmore. 
U; Secretary for r. 
Under Secretary for the Home . Hardy. 
ee Secretary for 5, Colenteo,- Saat ot Carnarvon. 

nder Secretary ~ ‘ar —Lord 
President of the Estcourt. 
President of the Coated Edacatio—Mr. Adderley. 


Ed 
A General —Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
ttorney - y Kelly. 


Lord Lieutenant—Earl of Eglinton. 
be | Secretary—Lord Naas. 
Chancellor—Mr. Napier. 
THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Mistress of the Robes—The Duchess of Manchester. 
Lord Steward—The Marquis of Exeter. 
Lord Chamberilain— 


warr. 
Master of the Horse—Duke of Beaufort, 
Master of the Buckhounds—Ear!| of Sandwich. 
Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms—Earl Talbot. 
Treasurer—Lord Claud Hamiltun. 
Chamberlain—V iscount Newport. 
Comptroller—Colonel Cecil Forester. 
Chief Equerry—Lord Colville. : 
Lords in Waiting—Earl of Verulam, Earl of Sheffield, Viscount Strathallan, 
Lords Bateman, Byron, Crofton, Polwarth, and Raglan. 
Lora in Waiting to the Prince Consort—Lord Bagot. 


Vice- 


Privy Couxciutors Sworn Ix.—The Duke of Beaufort, Earl Talbot, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Chelmstord, General Peel, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, Mr. Adderley. 


It is said that the office of Solicitor-General for Scotland will be conferred ss] 
Mr. Penney. Thenew Crown Agent will be Mr. H. Maxwell Inglis, W. S. ie 
office of Keeper of the General Register of Sasines for Scotland, which has been 
vacant since the death of Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, last summer, has now been 
bestowed upon Mr. J. C. Brodie, W.S., late Crown Agent for Scotland.—Lord 
Lovaine will be a Lord of the Admiralty.—The Solicitor-General for Ireland has 
not yet been appointed. — 

Tae New Ministers’ Private Secretartes.—The Lord Chancellor has ap- 
pointed Mr. W. Carmalt Scott, of the Chancery Bar, to be bis principal Secre- 
tary. Col. Patrick Talbot is appointed one of the private secs. to the Earl of 
Derby. Mr. John Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, is appointed private sec. to the 
Earl of Malmesbury ; and Mr. W. J.P. Peshaveed, also of the Foreign Office, pré- 
cis writer. Mr. Ernest Percival is appointed private sec. to Mr. Walpole, at the 
Home Office. Mr. W. F. Higgins is eppeles private sec. to Lord Stanley, at 
the Colonial Office. Lord Colchester has appointed Mr. C. F. Scott, of the Post- 
office, to be his private sec. Mr. a Thomson, advocate, is appointed sec. to 
John Inglis, Esq., the lord advocate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has ap- 
pointed Mr. Ralph Earle attaché to H. M.’s embassy at Paris, as private sec. 


yRuste. 


When we read the anncuncement made just after we went to press last week, 
that the performances of the “ Huguenots” were to come to an end on Wednes- 
day of this week, we were tempted to throw up our critic pen in despair and 
disgust, and to damn with utter silence so sarcastic a commentary upon the 
magnificent promises of the play-bills, and upon the extravagant pretensions 
which we all in private put forth to a character for taste and ‘passion in the 
matter of music. For certainly, if a Grand Opera demanding for its first produc- 
tion long weeks of careful preparation, (to say nothing of the most formidable 
drafts on the Exchequer) and for its due appreciation many consecutive nights 
of equally careful attention, must be withdrawn from the boards of the Academy 
of Music, aftera “run” which in this case would have deserved to be called a 
“hop” of five nights, there would remain nothing reasonable to be said in be- 
half of New York Opera-goers ; and the Philadelphians, with their passion for 
Madame Gazzaniga, and their patience in the toils of Verdi, might fairly take 
the throne. But the proclamation, which so thundered upon the milk of human 
kindness in our hearts, fortunately turned out to be only a great gong beating, 
performed by the manager for the purpose of swarming his spectators, and, as it 
has resulted, with complete success. The Academy has been crowded through- 
out the week ; and it is saying an infinite deal in behalf of the chief singers and 
the whole cast, taassert that they have borne a burden and heat of duty, of 
which the like was perhaps never inflicted upon any company before, without 
degenerating into clap-trap, or receding from the point of excellence which they 
reached on the second night of the performance of Meyerbeer’s magnificent 
work. Do our readers “ realize” (as the Bostonians say) how much praise this 
implies ? 

There is certainly no Opera House in Europe, in which three performances 
per week, of such an opera as the “‘ Huguenots,” would be attempted ; or in 
which the voices engaged in it would not be refreshed by intervals of absolute 
rest. For the “ Huguenots,” even as cut down at the Academy, (and the knife 
has not been spared—difficulties on the part of individual performers aggravat- 
ing the general exigencies of the stage,) is not only one of the longest of operas, 
but one of the most difficult and exhausting, in its demands upon all the per- 
formers. The work of the chorus, which in the later Italian operas, to which 
our choruses have been chiefly accustomed, is much of a piece with the vocal 
daty of patriots on the Fourth of July, is intricate and precise to a degree that 
must continually tax the director and the performers, to the verge of frenzy. 
If it has been sometimes slurred over, to the detriment of the ensemble, (as has 
happened during the past week, and notably on Monday night,) it must also be 
conceded that, on the whole, no chorus singing at all equal to it, has been heard 
before on our lyric stage. The orchestra has marched steadily onward, too, and 
has deserved new praise with every night—though in the particular of subor™ 
dination to the voices, M. Anschutz has still something to teach his army or to 
learn himself, we know not which. Let us, however, modify this censure by 
bestowing earnest praise where earnest pra‘se is due—upon the manner in which 
the elevated stretto of the final trio of Raoul, Marcel, and Valentine, which is 
one of the most noble and pathetic strains of the whole composition, rising with 
an equal majesty to the highest unisonal notes of the partition, is sustained, in- 
spirited, and, to borrow a fitting word from the gorgeous treasury of Keats, 
“ flattered” by the orchestral accompaniment. On the other hand we wish 
that M. Anschutz would take the liberty, which he can fairly do, of correcting 
in his execution the frequent tendency of Meyerbeer to staccato trivialities in 
the treatment of his melodic passages. This tendency is now rather exagge- 
rated than subdued by the orchestral effects at the Academy. 

Of the leading parts it is sad to be obliged to say, that the noble partition of 
Raoul has not yet received from Signor Tiberini all the fullness of treatment 
which that artiste so evidently wishes to bestow upon it. He has been labour- 
ing from the first night under a severe indisposition, which the frequent repeti- 
tions of the Opera cannot have tended to relieve. Let us hope that the delicious 
spring weather which has now come upon us may work its medicinal mission 
upon the voice of Signor Tiberini, who is so evidently a singer of the most re- 
fined intention, and whose dramatic conception of the part of Raoul, we have 
already had occasion to commend in terms of well-deserved praise. After Nour- 
rit, Duprez, Mario, Signor Tiberini essays a trying task ; and it Is a glory not to 
have failed where such artists have been severely tested by suczess.—The Valen- 
tine of Madame La Grange wins upon us warmly, and we begin now in listen- 
ing to her to forget Madame Viardot-Garcia, not as vocalist only, but as act- 
ress. Madame La Grange, in the Conspiracy Scene,andin the ensemble which 
follows, as well as in the final ério, displays a very high order of trae dra- 
matic talent. She interprets the heart-breaking pathos of the retributions 
with a natural tenderness and a subdued strength of passion, not un- 
worthy of the traditional Valentine of London. Her by-play is more de- 
licately conceived and more artistically carried out in this part, than in 
any which she has filled upon our stage; and although she contends with 
a deficiency in the register of her voice to which we last week alluded, 
yet she masters the unusual difficulties of the music of Valentine with a 
grace and ease which are surprising even from her lips.--The Marcel of Herr 
Formes designs itself more and more clearly upon the ground-work of the whole 
performance, a8 one of the most complete, grandiose, and imp ing rep t 
tions in lyric tragedy on the modern boards. It has been said, we see, by some 
unhappy critic pushed to the wall for an observation which should vindicate his 
acumen, that Herr Form?ssings sometimes “false” in the role of Marcel. Just 
what this observation meant, we fancy the critic who made it can hardly have 
apprehended ; and we therefore recommend him to brief theory of Fétis on 
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eT ccemcing, after the ne porenl of with work we shall be happy to 
hear from him again on the sabject, and to learn precisely when and how Herr 
Formés sings “ false” in the rile of Mareel,, We have indeed, asgyet, hardly de- 
tected in the performance of this fine artist even faint traces of that tendency to 
slurring which is so apt to possess German singers after they attain a certain 
peint in theirtraining. For the balanced harmony of dramatic expression in voice 
and of dramatic face in action, we find the Marcel of Formes superior even to 
his Bertram in “ Robert-le-Diable.” 

The rive itself is of a higher cast, and admits of a grander development of char- 
acter, though not of a richer display of merely musical resources ; and Herr 
Pormds has utterly imbued himself with the majestic significance of the part. 
He brings before you the living spirit of the great days of Huguenot France, the 
grave sublimity of the d’Aubigny’s and the Coligny’s, the stern, self-possessed 
exaltation, not antouched by sent iments of chivalric sympathy with the gentler 
and more romaatic emotions ; of the heart of the warrior nobles of the Reforma- 
tion, #24 all the mingled temper of tenderness and martyr strength, which held 
up ‘oe right so long against traitor-kings and cunning Lehguers, before the evil 
hours had come when persecution and cruelty engendered fanaticism and fero- 
city, and the lofty friends of Henry of Navarre gave place to Cavalier and the 
Camisards. We shall not often see upon the lyric stage, perhaps, never upon the 
purely dramatic stage (with the permission of Hammon be it said) a finer 
tragic scene than the trio in the last act, in which Marcel bestows his blessing 
upon the lovers, already overshadowed with himself by the cloud of gathering 
doom. 






















If Madame La Grange makes us unfaithful to the recollection of Viardot, and 
Formeés quite overthrows the image of Marini (though Marioi sang his part 
nobly, too,) Madame Angri is altogether the best “ page,” by whom the rich 
and exquisite music of that rile has ever been interpreted—not at New York 
alone, but absolutely and anywhere. Mademoiselle Alboni, who won laurels at 
London as the Page, can claim no precedence of Madame Angri, on the score of 
vocal capacity or musical knowledge, while she can sustain no comparison with 
the accomplished contralto of Irving Place, in the matter of general artistic 
culture, and true dramatic feeling. So admirable an artiste is as rare in any 
century as in any country, and her great qualities of execation have never been 
more carefully and thoroughly brought into play than in this Opera of the 
“* Huguenots.” Of De Bris and Nevers, whose share of the action is important, 
it is enough for us to say that they are adequately, if not brilliantly represented. 
Of the Queen we say nothing. 

There are persons we know, who find the “ Huguenots” with all the pains 
bestowed upon its production, rather dull than delightful. Much may be for- 
given to man’s capacity of being bored, and to the exhaustibleness of the ner- 
vous fluidafter 9 P.M. But not so much as this. Noone has any right to be 
bored by the “ Huguenots.” The Opera is long—even now that it has been 
stretched on the Procrustian couch by Mr. Ullman. But never was an Opera 
more dramatically constructed; and those who, knowing little of it, care 
less for the music, ought still to be seized by the varying splendour 
of the contrasts in scenic effect and in the play of character which suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly throughout the whole evening. Apropos of 
which let us lament the inevitable intrusion of quadrupeds upon the stage, 
while we commend the skill with which they are brought on and off, and 
the little comparative noise that they make. Who is responsible for their intro- 
duction we know not, whether M. Scribe, Mr. Meyerbeer, or the Direction Pil- 
lot. But a horse in an Opera is certainly quite as much misplaced as a “ lion 
among ladies.” And yet their only claim to attention is their incongruity. The 
beasts we know are neither rich nor rare—but wonder how the devil they 
got there. Of course they do not quite vulgarize the stage into a circus, 
for nothing could well vulgarize decorations so exquisite as those which 
the young artist Calyo has painted for the Opera. The view of that 
enchanted palace of Diane de Poitiers, Chenonceaux, the pearl of Tou" 
raine, though it does not present the most unique aspect of that most 
unique of chateau, is yet one of the most charming pieces of stage scenery ima- 
Binable, and the facade of Notre Dame, in front of which the terrible finale of 
terror and murder sweeps by liké the demon-hunt of German fable, is marvel- 
lously and traly reproduced. We have already spoke our mind of the water- 


























































































































party which is one of the most fascinating of illusions, and gleams athwart the 
prevalent wrath and solemnity of the Opera, like a ray of morning sunlight in 
an old Cathedral aisle ; and we should never be done, were we to dwell on all the 
points of interest, excitement, and study, which this great work so worthily 

“offered tous affords. Let us only then once more regret that the end thereof is 
so near at hand, and trust that ‘‘ Leonora,” now in constant rehearsal, may in a 
degree console us. Outside of the Academy we do not absolutely want consola- 
tion, even now, for the prospective loss of our Opera. 

The Philharmonic Society are now working assiduously upon Wagner's over- 
ture to “ Tannhauser,” which is to be produced with a symphony by our favou- 
rite abomination, Schumann, at their next concert. They did ample justice at 
their third meeting, which we were prevented, by pressure of the press, from 
noticing last week, as we had wished, to the Coriolanus overture of Beethoven, 
which was played magnificently, with an equal pomp and precision almost be- 
yond praise. They gave us then, too,a symphony by Hiller, full of brilliancy 
and originality, although it has been criticised, we think, unjustly, as a piece of 
over-elaborat broidery upon themes already made familiar by Mendelssohn. 
The instrumentation was certainly affluent, and evidences of technical know 
ledge were not spared in the handling thereof; but the symphony was full of 
true melodic themes treated with equal boldness and originality. The solos and 
vocalization of this concert were also especially good, Mad Angri lending 
her voice, and Mr. William Mason his firm and graceful control of the piano- 
forte.—More than firm and graceful is the pianism of M. Gustave Satter 
who made bis debut in a grand Concert, on Monday, the llth. Assisted 
by that truly refined and elegant artist, Mr. Goldbeck, Mr. Satter attacked 
Wagner and Liszt with perfect success. Ina duo of Piano-fortes, “ Les Preludes,” 
Mr. Satter displayed a really wonderful command of his instrament, and he al- 
together captured the less exalted public, by a brilliant fantasy of his own ar- 
rangement upon themes borrowed from Verdi. More of character and feeling 
was shown in his arrangements from Mozart, and the testimony of the whole 
Concert was extremely favourable to the taste, as well as to the power of the 
artist. He introduced to us, also, an agreeable Contralio, Miss Twichell of 
Boston, and was further supported by some of our already well-known favourites. 
We shall hear him again on Tuesday next, at Eisfeld’s Soireé, where he performs 
in a“ grand trio” by Schubert. 

Whom, besides Mrs, Bodstein, we shall hear on Thursday next, when at Niblo’s 
Saloon the members of Grace Church assemble to pay a compliment, most richly 
deserved, to that accomplished and delightful singer, does not as yet appear. 
We only know that whoever rates himself or herself upon fashion, good taste in 
music, or (more substantialpride) upon the faculty of appreciating sterling worth 
in man or woman, is hereby invited to put his or her name forthwith upon the 
subscription lists which are now open at Breusings, Halls, and Christern’s, in be- 
half of a Concert which cannot fail to be one of the most briltiant and satisfactory 
of the season. RAIMOND, 























































































































































































































































































































Drama, 


Perhaps there has never been a time when more good actors could be seen in 
New York, than the present, and certainly there has never been a time when 
the said actors were busy in a more unsatisfactory way. The stock companies 
at Burton's, at Wallack’s, and at Miss Laura Keene's, were never on the whole 
80 good as now. There is no particular “ starring” at any of these theatres, if 
we except the planetary pretensions of Mr. and Mrs. Davenport ; and there was 
never so much attention bestowed as now by any and all of our managers upon 
the details of representation. A positive and wholesome rivalry indeed seems to 
be establishing itself among them in regard to all the minutia of scenery, stage 
management, costumes and property generally, which is fast bearing good fruit. 
But with all this, I venture to say that the lovers of the drama were never more 
at a loss for a night's amusement than now. 

The other evening I met one of the most devoted theatre-goers of my acquain 
tance, in a Broadway omnibus, dejectedly pursuing his solitary way down to 
the presence of “ Nena Sahib, the Demon of © »” at the Broadway Thea- 
tre. I expressed my astonishment that he, an esoteric philosopher of the stage, 














































































































self quite desperate, and reckless of all propriety ; “ At all the other theatres,” 
said he, “ I see the cirous without the horses and the elephants, and now I mean 














should be giving h'mself up to such exoteric delights, when he declared him-| i 








Se 
fuses to go anywhere,” he continued ; “because of the drums, trumpets, and 


perpetual rattle of musketry. The whole town is in a state of siege every night, 
and it is useless for me any longer to contend with the spirit of the age.” It 
was a melancholy thing for me to witness this abject depression, on the part of 
one whom I had so often seen rejoicing, like a strong man, to be the first 


: 
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serious family—an affectionate admirer of Walcot’s whimsicalities and Lester's 
dashing talent—a man who could tell you how exquisite a toilette Mrs. Hoey wore 
in every réle she filled, and whose memory was a picture-gallery of histrionic 
figures fitly framed, and by far more truthful and interesting than all the photo- 
graphings of Brady or Gurney. And my conversation with him perhaps it was, 
which made me look with somewhat jaundiced eye upon Mr. Burton’s Mormons— 
reflecting too, as I looked, that I was reading then but the first lesson of Salt Lake, 
and should ere long be summoned to the second, by that remorseless Mr. Stuart 
at Wallack’s Theatre. What do I care for the Mormons at the Theatre? Do I not 
read of them every day in the journals, hear of them in the streets; doI not 
know what a congregation of vulgar patriarchs they are ; Sham-Abrabams and 
second-hand unoriginal Jacobs of the most disapproved antique pattern? Why 
must this Islam of the Five Points be thrust before me at the very moment 
when I ask Mr. Burton to take me out of the week-day world into a realm of 
mirth, humour, sarcasm, and fan—when I ask Mr. Brougham to make the uni- 
verse a wholesome standing joke ; and should even be willing to weep with Mrs, 
Haller over her well-deserved misfortunes, or to sympathize with some lovely 
French sinner in her pulmonary distress, rather than be dragged afresh through 
the morning papers, and made to turn on the day as it sets, the same look that I 
turned when it rose ? 

I know what the managers will reply. That the treasuries protest my isolation 
in the midst of a public incurious of fancy, art, dramatic unreality, and imagi- 
native truth—that the multitude throng to the worship of these idols of an hour, 
Indian, Mormon, French, or whatever they may be, and gladly desert the an. 
cient altars. But I hold this reply to be no answer—nor do I believe that perma- 
nent success can be built up upon ephemeral notions. “ Contemporaneous 
Drama ” as it is sublimely called, may triumph to-day, as it triumphed in Lon- 
don when.all the theatres rang the changes upon the Great Exhibition—but the 
day will come when the Daniels of the legitimate will come victoriously out of 
the den of lions, tigers, and all manner of beasts. 

Meanwhile, of all possible contemporaneous drama, I should say this of the 
“ Mormons” at Burton’s is a most favourable specimen. It makes you feel as if 
you were among the Mormons, which I take to be the author's object—and when 
you come out, you are almost as thankful as you could be to get out of a canon 
unharmed by the Danites. The picture is really true to the degree of painfulnéss, 
The Prophet is as fanatically coarse, his associates, wives and family are as re- 
pulsive, and their proceedings are as thoroughly compact of stupidity and blas- 
phemy on the stage, as they can be in the life. The dialogue too is perfectly cha- 
racteristic—the necessary “‘ love-story of the border” is woven in with ingenuity 
and tact, and the mere construction of the drama is very creditable to its reputed 
author, Mr. The play is well cast, and very well acted ; while the 
scenery is uncommonly fine, and the panoramic effects of the piece in particular 
admirably well-managed. Mr. Burton has freshened up the original dialogue 
with many characteristic political hits of his own ; but he has not relieved the es- 
sentially oppressive character of the melod which is, to my mind, one of its 
most unquestionable merits. 

“ Oppressive” is hardly the phrase by which I ought to describe Miss Laura 
Keene’s last contribution to the stapendous and exciting. The “ Flower of the 
Forest ” is too grotesque to be grievous ; and although it is as full of revenge, 
love, malice, murder, witchcraft, and other crimes and passions of a fervid 
cast, as is a Christmas pudding of plumbs, yet it is so flagrantly absurd in 
plot, and in the delineation of ‘‘ character,” that it moves one no more than 
the emotional history of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, or the sorrows of Harlequin 
-and Columbine, in the pantomime. It is very prettily put upon the stage, 
however, and affords Miss Laura Keene an opportunity of displaying her very 
remarkable talent in the representation of eraltée characters, just trembling 
on the verge of madness ; a talent which is wonderfully aided by the peculiar 
quality of her voice. 

She “ disfigures ” in this play not herself, but the Gipsy whom she is supposed 
to represent, for she looks no more like a Bohemian than like a Chinese, and 
been very of the walnut-juice. So too Miss Polly Marshall who more 
sembles a bed-maker than a Westmoreland » and is pathetic 
with the pathos of the stage-coach and the inn. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Peters 
divide the glory of the piece, the one as a conventional quack, the other as a 
conventional thief, and either in his way most unconventionally admirable. Mr. 
Peters’s voice in this is the perfection of stage trath. Mr Daly does a kind 
of Fra Diavolo with the force of three Surrey-sides, and Mrs. Howard bears a bur- 
den of lady-like care and sorrow with exemplary resignation. But on the whole 
and after all, as bet the “ Melod ”” and the “‘ contemporaneous,” I reall 
am not sure that my desperate friend was not right to choose the “ real ele 




















































































Royat Canapran Reorwent.—We are glad to hear that recruiting for 
the Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian Regiment goes on briskly. 
Amongst the gentlemen who have obtained Commissions, we hear of— 
Captains: Mr. John Clarke, of Montreal, formerly of H. M. 20th Regi- 
ment ; Major Fletcher of the 2nd Company of Volunteer Rifles of the 
same city ; Captain en of the Brockville Rifle Company ; R. C. 
Price, Esq., son of Mr. W. Price, of Quebec. Lieutenants: Mr. Hays, of 
Montreal, who has been in the Ceylon Rifles, H. M. 24th Regt., also 
in the Scotch Greys, with them serving through the Crimean campaign, 
for which he has the Sebastopol medal and clasp.—The uniform of the 
new Regiment is to be a red tunic, with blue facings.— Late Canada pa- 
pers make us doubtful whether all the above-named Commissions have 
actually been conferred. We shall soon be informed. We are glad to 
see that a proposal is before the Legislature for granting an allowance 
for the —— of mess-plate, musical instruments, and many other ar- 
ticles, the expense of which would otherwise fall upon the officers. 


Dauriog the last four months upwards of 22,000 men have been attested, 
for the cavalry and regiments of the line ; this number is exclusive of the 
household brigade of Guards.—It has been decided to erect a new bat- 
tery at the Western Heights, Dover, and the plans have already been 
executed.—New barracks are to be built at Glasgow, and the barracks at 
Aberdeen are to be enlarged, for the better accommodation of the troops. 
—A Royal warrant has been issued stating that every non-commissioned 
officer above the rank of corporal serving in the regular army shall re- 
ceive an addition of 2d. to the present daily pay of his rank, and shall 
have no claim to good conduct pay assigned to the ranks below that of 
sergeant.—A supplement to the (razete contains the names of the officers 
upon whom the Imperial Order of the Medyidje has been conferred by 
the Sultan. There are four classes of the order: Ist class, Sir C. Cam 
bell, Sir W. Codrington, and the Earl of Lucan. 2nd class, Maj-Genle. 
Bentinck, Pennefather, the Earl of Cardigan, David Jones, Airey, Scar- 
lett, Buller, Eyre, Dacres, and Windham. Turkish Contingent : 1st class, 
Lieut.-General Vivian.—The monster mortar is to be tried again.—The 
Highland Borderers, under command of Sir A. C. G. Maitland, Bert., 
have given 157 volunteers to the regular service, at one parade lately.— 
There are forty-two non-commissioned officers and privates in the British 
army on whom the Victoria Cross has been conferred. Each of the 
lant possessors of the order receives £10 per annum.—Sir Charles Style, 
Bart., of Brompton, Yorkshire, has sent £100 to the Horse Guards, to be 
given as an extra bounty to 100 young men who should enlist. This 
patriotic gift received the epecial thanks of the Duke of Cambridge.— 
The late complaints on behalf of our or condemned to 21 years of 
unwholesome beef, have had their effect. Major-Gen. Sir W. F;Williams, 
Commandant of Woolwich Garrison, has introduced the newly invented 
cooking apparatus brought forward by Capt. Grant, R. E. Thus there 
will be some variation made in the poor fellows’ uawholesome monotony. 
—Lieut.-Col. M‘Causland, R. E., bas been ordered from Belfast to suc- 
ceed Col. Tucker, who was accidentally killed at Jamaica. 











General Order.—Horse Guards, Feb. 26.—The Queen has been graciously 
pleased to command that Colonel James Grant, K.C.B., of the 9th Lancers, be 
romoted to the rank of Major-General, in consequence of eminent services at 
i, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. os 
War-Orrice, Fes. 26.—2d Life-Gds ;—H P Ewart, gent; to be Cor and Sub- 
Lt, b-p, v Hon M H Mostyn, who ret. 5th Drag Gds ; W N Kington, gent, to be 
Cor, w-p. 6th Drag Gds; Cor Blake, from the 2d Drags, to be Lt, b-p, v Bur- 
der, whose prom 2d Feb, canc. Ist Drag; C Hall, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 2d 
Drags ; Bt-Lt-Col Clarke to be Maj, w-p, v Sulivan, prom in 5th Lt Drag. 4th 
Lt Drag ; Lt Hunt to be Capt, w-p, v Bt-Maj Portal, prom in 5th Lt Drags. 6th 
; Cor Weldon to be Lt, b-p, v Lovell, prom ; J Hardy, Gent, to be Cor, bp. 
9th Lt-Drag ; F R C Crofton, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 13th Lt-Drag ; Capt Dear- 
den, from h-p, 13th Lt-Drags, to be bg = v Bt-Maj Jenyns, prom in the 18th ; A 
v 


J Billing, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, ‘oulmin, prom ; HS L Wilson, Gent, to 





z be Cor, w-p, v Carleton, app to the 9th Lt Drags. 15th Lt-Drags ; Capt Craw- 
phants” at the Broadway. HAMILTON. | jey to be Maj, w-p, V Knox, prom in the 18th Lt Drags ; Lt Stuart to be Capt; 
— w-p ; Cor Buckley to be Lt, w-p ; Ens Bentinck, from 57th Ft, to be Cor, paying 

Ovituary. the diff. 16th Lt Drags; AJ B Fellowes 


rom. Coldstream Gds ; Asst-Surg Wyatt, to be Batt-Surg, v Skelton, dec. 
t, Eus Armstrong superseded, being absent without leave. 3d Ft ; Bt-Maj Daly, 
from h-p, Ri Mil Coll, to be Capt; Lt Reade, to be Capt, w-p; Lt Hamillton, 
from 86th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. Sth Ft; Eas Shegog. to be Lt, w-p, v Cook, 
whose trans from 21st, canc ; C Wiliams, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Lewis, prom : 
D G Pitcher, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 6th Ft; to be Capts, w-p, Lt Annesley, y 
Staunton, dec ; Lt Goodwin, v Bt-Maj Ts 4 prom in15th. To be Lts, w-p: 
Ens Evans aud Cockburn. To be Ens, w-p ; Leg Gent, and P A Howley. 
To be — ; Asst-Surg Kerr, fiom Staff. 11th Ft; Bt-Col Harold to be Lt 
Col, w-p; Bt Jenner, to be Major without purchase ; Lieut Hague to be 
Capt, w-p ; Ens Norman to be Lt, w-p. 12th Ft ; Lt Sweeny to be Insof Musk. 
16th Ft; To be Capts, w-p, Lt Bancroft, vy Byt-Maj Henderson, prom ; Lt - > 
las, v Bvt-Maj Lucas, prom. To be Lieuts, w-p, s Gibson and Lea. To 
be Ens, w-p, G Whitlam and C J Horne, Gents. 39th Ft; Lt Thackwell to be 
Capt, b-p, v Bvt-Maj Currie, prom. 45th Ft; Lt Burrowes to be ee bp, ¥ 
Miller, who ret ; as Gant fo be 14, Des Ens Perry to be Lt, b-p ; T J Westby, 
Gent, to be Eus, b-p. 58th Ft; Lt Ag p= ty ,v Byt-Maj Home, 
rom in 15th Ft; Ens Tighe, to be Lt, beg 2 G Onslow, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
poth Ft; Ens Hesilrige, to be Lt, w-p, v Hacket, dec; CS W Farlong, Gent, 
to be Ensw-p. 67th Ft ; H C Watson, Esq, formerly Paymr of a Dep Batt to be 
. 2 Ft; Bvt-Maj Tinling to be M , W-p, V_Barnston, died 
of wounds ; Lt Goodricke to be bay as 93d Ft ; R WT Gordon, Gent, to be 
Ene, w-p, ¥ Mason, who res. Rifle Brigade ; Hon F Noel Somerville to be Ens, 
by vy Witteme, prem ; G S$ Byng, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 2d W I Regt ; Ens 
Platt to be Lt, w-p, v Herrick, prom in Ro: ‘ 
ton, Gent, to be Ens, og Royal Canadian Rifle 
Lt, w-p ; Ens Barrow to be Lt, w-p.—Brevet. Bvt-Ma} Daly, ret on fp, 3d Ft, to 
be Teal, rank hon ; Sec Capt Teesdale, C.B, Royal Artil to be Maj. 


Navp. 

Ships at Calcutta, Jan. 10: P: » 21; Pearl, 21; Pelorus, 21; Roebuck, 
6; Assurance, 4.—The Duke of Wellington, 131, scr three-decker, is commis- 
sioned at Portsmouth as the depot ship of the ordinary in that harbour, 
under the command of Capt. H. Eyres, C.B., whose officers and crew turn 
over to her from the old eailing ship St. Vincent. She will carry the flag 
of Rear-Admiral the Hon. George Grey, as superintendent of Ports- 
mouth dockyard.—The Arrogant, ,46, scr-frigate, the pioneer of the 
auxiliary screw fleet, is ordered to be given over to Capt. L. G. Heath, 
C.B., to do duty as a coast volunteer vessel, in lieu of the Melampus, old 
sailing frigate, which is to be dismantled.—The A/ricaine, 44, and Mer- 
cury, 42, attached to the reserve at Chatham, are to be fitted for divi- 
sional ships in lieu of the Boadicea, 42, and Resistance, 10, ordered to be 
broken up.—The new scr. corvette Racoon, 22 guns, Capt. Painter, at 
Sheerness, is said to be ordered to the Mediterranean.—Vice-Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart has received from the Sultan the first class order of 
Medyidje. a 


AprotntMEnts.—Comms : G M Balfour to , ¥ Selwyn, prom; M R Pe. 
chel to Wanderer, vy Luce, prom.—Lieuts : H T Boger to Nile, at Devonport : 
J Ward, J R D Cooper, and T M M Wynyard, to Pembroke, 60, sc, coastguard 
vessel at Leith ; 8 —— to Victory, 101, flag ship at Portsmouth— 
itehorse to Lu 


Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v S "; 
»dec. 2d 
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Sm Cuartes A. Frrzroy, K.C.B.—Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, 
K.C.B., whose death has been already recorded in these colurns, was 
only son of the late General Lord Charles Fitzroy (brother to the late 
Duke of Grafton) by his ery first marriage with Frances, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward M. Mundy. He was born May 10, 1796, 
and married, March 11, 1820, Lady Mary Lennox, eldest daughter of 
Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, and sister of the present duke, which 
lady died at Sydney from an accident in 1848, leaving issue three sons 
a | adaughter. Sir Charles was for some years Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince Edward Island, and afterwards was Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. In August, 1841, he was appointed Go- 
vernor of New South Wales, and eventually in 1846, Governor-General 
of all the Australian colonies, including Van Dieman’s Land, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, &c. He resigned his important co- 
lonial appointment in September, 1854, and then returned to his native 
country. _ 

Sir James Duntor, Bart.—Sir J. Dunlop, Bart. of Dunlop, county Ayr, 
whose death is reported as having y+ ace at Hyéres, in the South of 
France, was the only son of the first Sir John Danlop (one years M.P. 
for Ayrshire, and who was raised to the baronetcy at Her Majesty’s co- 
ronation in 1838). The youthfal baronet so recently dece: was born 
August 27, 1830, and was consequently only in the twenty-eigbth year 
of his age. He entered the Coldst Guards as Ensign and Lieutenant 
in 1849, and became a Major in the army in 1855. He served in the East 
through the whole of the Crimean war, and wore the medal and clasps 
for the Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, and Sebastopol. As the gallant 
baronet never married, the title has become extinct. 





Mr, ALEXANDER Biack.—It is with extreme regret we announce the 
death of this well-known and distinguished architect, having just com- 
pleted his sixtieth a As Superintendent of Works for Heriot’s Hos- 
pital—an office which he filled with eminent success for upwards of 
twenty years—he was called on to pre plans and specifications for 
all the out-door schools connected with the institution. These schools 
will ever be monuments of Mr. Black’s taste and skill in architecture. 
Perhaps no professional architect in Scotland was more frequently chosen 
—both by Courts of Law and private litigants—as an arbiter. In early 
life Mr. Black took a deep interest in the Edinburgh School of Arts, and 
contributed much to its success by acting for many years as honorary 
a ha — _ ——— = ~- = = —_ — - 

igations — ing him with valuable pieces of silver plate. In pri- 
vate life Mr. lack was universally esteemed.—Scvisman. 


In London, Capt. #neas Clark, R. A.—At Nice, Capt. E. Staunton, 6th Foot. 
—Atthe Alumbagh, on the 27th Sept., of wounds received dui General 
eet i teedent SG. Howey, Boy, othe King’s Hive ae Paymas- 

.—In , T. G, , Esq., 's Hussars.—At Lucknow, ~ ” 7 
Major J.P. Halibarton, H. M.’s T8th Highlanders, in consequence of wounds re. | ters: A Whi ee Tea ft hee 
caived the previons d , while commanding 0 fore in the attem A to clear a aoa 72, coast-guard vessel at Greenock ; BT Colley to £ » 90, se, at 
communication wil um -— At ney Hatch, x, ut. Alex. : 
woe n 3 Proworrons.—Commrs, to be Capts: J H Selwyn, F H Shortt, J P Lace, and 
Br a earn mre aries Maris ee |a Oc tceatoe caaeV ecae Y baal da 
R. N., Flag-Lieutenant to Vice-Adml. W. P. Wallis, has aay 7 of 


: Blaquiere.—The following are made expressly for services just a ~ 
+ fever on beard H. M.'s shi ,at Riode ia Plata. —Intelligence ; P 
been received from Constantinople of the death of Abmed Fethi Pacha the 


na.—To be Captains: Commrs O Dew, Dowell, Lane 
Grand Master of Artillery —In London, General Sicunder 


, Ham 
lowes. To be Commrs: Lts Curme, C 8 Forbes, Reilly, F Harrison Smith, Hon 
W J Ward, Goode h, Colin A Campbell, Viscount Gilford, and Beamish. To 
brother of the King of Oude.—In London, Mr. Thom: 
the founders of the 


be Acting Lts: A C May, C J Carey, A G R Roe, F 8 H Weber, E W Hereford, 
© H Marphy, H 8 Bagge, J E Stokes, Hon F G Crofton, U C Singleton. 
Roya Manaene-—Cel Gee Com Parte to be Col Osmaant, v Faster, ret on f-p. 


as , 
, one Society forthe Diffusion of Useful noweine, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society, to whose records he has made many valua a 
iliiam Fi Lt-Col Holloway to Col, Sec Commt, v Parke ; Bt-Maj Fraser 3 First 


contributions.—At Cork, Mr. W itzgibbon, a, Mayor for two consecu- 











tive years, and one of the most eminent merchants city. Lt Connolly to be Capt ; Sec Lt Macintosh to be First Lt. 
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have, therefore, cast our eyes over the Report (No. 1) of the Commis- 
sioners sent by the United States government to the seat of war in Eu- 
rope in the years 1855 and 56, which has just been published by the Con- 
gressional printers at Washington. This document is not complete. The 
other Commissioners having been employed on active service since their 
return, Captain MoClellan alone has embodied, in this large quarto vo- 
lume, the result of his investigations, which concern more particularly 
his own—the Cavelry—arm of the service. The bulk of the volume com- 
prises special Reports.on different branches of the most important Euro- 
pean armies. That on the Russian troops is remarkably copious and 
minute in its details and plans. But the general reader will find little 
to atiract him in turning over its pages. The introduction is valuable 
only, as containing a summary of the Crimean War ; for the American 
officers educated at West Point enjoy deservedly a high reputation, and 
their carefully pronounced opinion may not be passed by. 

We wish we could compliment Captain McClellan on his impartiality ; 
but this is impossible. His military criticisms may be useful to those for 
whom they were written ; but they are neither stamped with consistency 
nor clearness. His desire is apparent throughout, to sound the praises of 
the Russians, in the first place ; in the second, to set the French in all 
respects above their allies ; and lastly, to pick all possible holes in the 
conduct of the British forces. All this is so obvious, and the Captain 
makes at times so funny a jumble of it, whilst endeavouring to reconcile 
stubborn facts with his own predetermination, that on the whole we are 
more amused than irritated. Two or three instances may be profitably 
adduced ; though, as we never asserted that there had been much gene- 
ralship displayed in the Crimean campaign, we shall not undertake to 
quarrel with this American critic on all his conclusions concerning it. 

On the battle of the Alma, the Captain is very droll. From his brief 
paragraph it would seem that the Allies were commanded by General 
Bosquet ; no mention whatever being made of Marshal St. Arnaud or Lord 
Raglan. The Russian batteries and position were not, he tells us, by 
apy means so strong as they were said to be ; but as the storming them 
by the British division has been generally lauded as a rather gallant 
deed, the necessity of alluding to it, or to them, is thus neatly turned. 


Of the relative gallantry of the troo; <i the allied army this is no 
proper place to "te need only be said that the column conducted by 

Bosquet decided the retreat of the Russians, since it turned their left 
Proceeding to Inkermann, our critic cannot altogether shut his eyes to 
the bold stand against an immensely superior force made by the British ; 
and a strongly-worded tribute is paid to them, which would have been 


more graceful without the accompanying rebuffs and reminders. 

As things went at Inkermann, the result, as far as the English were concerned, 
—— to have been due to that steady and magnificent co of their race, 
which has so often palliated or overbalanced the follies and unskilfulness of their 
commanders, whether in victory or defeat. Their conduct on that day was 
worthy of the nation which gained credit alike at Malplaquet and Landen, Blen- 
heim and Fontenoy, Waterloo and Corunna. 


It will be allowed that the Captain is not felicitous, when a decent re- 
gard for trath compels him to be complimentary. We note this the 
more, that he had previously blamed the Russians for not occupying the 
heights of Inkermann, and the Allies (as Sir George Cathcart had done) 
for not fortifying them. But he omits to point out any “follies and un- 
skilfulness” manifested by our officers in the engagement itself, though 
he violates the trath of history, and flies in the face of both French and 
Russian record, when he says : 


As it was, the Russians were undoubtedly driving the exhausted English before 


them when Bosquet came up. 

Our failure at the Redan, on the 8th of September 1855, is of course 
teo good an opportunity for sticking pins in us, to be omitted by this 
severe censor. But if Captain McClellan expects that his verdict is to 
find weight with his professional brethren, or with unprejudiced and com- 
mon-sense people at large, he should at least study consistency, and not 
eat his own words in the brief space of eight or ten lines, Speaking of 
Windhbam’s personal efforts to bring up re-inforcements, he says : 


Scarcely had he reached the trenches, and at last obtained authority to move 
up the required succour, when upon turning to lead them forward, he saw the 
> had left in the work rapidly and hopelessly driven out at the point of 
the bayonet. No further effort was made to ¢ work. It would, in all 
probability, have failed, and would only have caused a useless sacrifice of men. 


Would it indeed? Then, why in the world does the Captain state in the 
very next paragraph : 


Had it (the assault) been followed at once by strong reinforcements, it is al- 
most certain that the English would have retained possession of the work. 


Pray, Captain, do you mean that the Redan could, or could not, have 
been taken? You are very obscure, not to say contradictory—much 
more so than Sir Colin Campbell, who pledged himself to take it, with his 
Highlanders, if permitted to make the attempt. And did it never 
occur to you that this attack, as well as sundry others by the French 
which you say “ were even less successful than the Eaglish as- 
sault,” might have been designed as a feint, to render the grand 
effort against the Malakoff more feasible ? As for this brilliant 
affair, we entirely agree with Captain McClellan in admiring the 
combined ekill and gallantry with which it was carried out, though we 
shall never cease to feel sore at the verdancy of our Commander, who did 
not insist upon its being a joint affair. 

But now, what do you think, after all, was “ the finest operation of the 
war?” We confess it is news to us ; though the Captain ought of course 
to be the better judge. It was the Russian retreat from the South to the 
North side of Sebastopol! Surely no ghost was needed to tell us, in our 
author's words, that “a personal examination of the locality confirms its 
necessity.” It was indeed a movement of absolute necessity ; and there- 
fore, successfully as it was conducted, it is taken out of the list of those 
masterly strategic movements which seem to be inspired in men of ge- 
nius, and which, as they would never occur to ordinary mortals, fix the 
admiration of the world. Now in this case, if the veriest tyro at West 
Point, nay if any boy of ten were asked what the garrison of Sebastepol 
was to do, having a bridge of boats across the harbour, and the South 
side being made too hot to hold them—what think you would be his 
answer? Would he cudgel his brains long ere he found the solution? 
Why, this mode of retreat had been planned for months; and the time 

for putting it into effect was dictated by the results of the preceding 
day, which made it nothing less than imperative. But our master in 
ee of war absolutely bows down before the feat. These are his 

This retreat, being 
of higher admiration. 
It may be, of course ; and it is, under the hallucination which possesees 
Captain McClellan. But readers generally will, we think, be inclined to 
laugh outright at this pushing of prejudice to absurdity. Nor is this all. 
According to the Captain—the full splendour of the achievement endows 
it with the air ofa victory, You recollect that the transit was entirely 
unopposed ; that it took place at night ; that immense fires were burn- 
ing in several parts of the city ; and that even if the move had been sus- 
pected, it would, for various reasons, have been rash tocontest it. Bear- 
ing all this in mind, one cannot but smile at tho sentence, worthy of Le 
Nord or the Journal de St. Petersbourg : 


& more difficult operation than the assault, may be worthy 


eT “rounded sto be anf for rng a —~ behind ; a few 
were the sole human trophies that to the Alles. ’ 

What a eave-all is that little word Auman! “Sole human trophies!” 
One might imagine that the point of honour was gained, by no loss of 
life occurring and no prisoners being made, albeit there was no fighting. 
For, this singular interpreter of history totally forgets to name a few 
things which the Russians did leave behind them, in addition to their 
sick and wounded. Amongst them were, the city of Sebastopol itself, 
the great prize so fiercely contested ; its forts, docks, arsenals, and pub- 
lic buildings ; together with innumerable trophies of war, not human in- 
deed, but sufficiently durable to adorn for future ages sundry conspicuous 


behind them also—though their apologist and worshipper forgets this 
too—their terrible prestige in the Black Sea! Moreover, the young lads at 
West Point know all about these abandonments, though they were too 
trifling to impress the mind of Captain McClellan, of the United States 
Cavalry. We take leave of him with sincere regret ; for we entertain a 
very high respect for the service to which he belongs. We would only 
advise him, in any future strictures upon war, to confine himself to sub- 
jects and points so purely professional, that the cjvilian may not be able 
at once to detect his animus and lay bare his mistakes. 


Dr. Doran is decidedly a book-maker ; and a rapid one. We have 
scarcely digested one of his elaborated productions, when he is out with 
another, The latest is The History of Court Fools, thus criticised by one of 
the London weeklies. 


Ancient monarchs traced their lineage to the gods, and modern mo- 
narchs style themselves sacred, so that Dr. Doran is justified in attribut- 
ing a heavenly origin to the Court Fool. In a very quaint and racy apo- 
logue, he sets forth this part of the history as a prelude to a disquisition 
on folly in general, on antique and legendary fools, on the fool by right 
of office, and on female fools. The wife of Seneca kept Harpaste, who 
became blind without knowing it ; Joanne, queen of Charles I. of France, 
maintained Artaude du Puy, whose garments were rich and costly ; Mar- 
garet, granddaughter of Charles the Bold, was proud of her special folle- 
in-waiting ; and Queen Catherine de Medici had a lady jester, although 
she sometimes resented a joke, as was proved by the grief which overtook 
Mademoiselle de Limeuil, who smarted bodily for one of her too coura- 
geous satires. Nor was the court of the fourth Henry without an atten- 
dant in this capacity, whose office it was to laugh the Huguenots out of 
their creed. Don John of Austria was audacious enough to present his 
feminine fool at the French court, and Louis XIV. was much pleased by 
her society. Dr. Doran seems to have missed the Russian princess, who 
is said to have been compelled, after condemnation for treason, to pur- 
chase her life by grimacing and je ting to gratify the levity and malice 
of the Empress, 

In the East, court fools were an ancient institution ; probably they orl- 
ginated in that quarter of the world. It was Bahalul who wore the cap 
and bells for Haroun Alraschid, and who, when the caliph made him go- 
vernor_of all the bears, wolves, foxes, apes, and asses in the realm, re- 
plied, “ It is too much for me ; I am not ambitious enough to desire to 
rale all your higbness’s subjects.”” He was in his way the antetype of 
Chicot, the hero in two of the Dumas novels. But he was eclipsed b: 
Ebn Oaz, who was ordered by Haroun “to make some excuse whic 
should be more offensive than the crime it was to extenuate,” and who 
obeyed in that peculiar manuer which moved all Asia and many genera- 
tions to laughter. We will leave the story, however, in Dr. Doran’s 
chapter, only adding that he is right in asserting the claims of the East 
to be regarded as the birthplace of almost every deeply ludicrous inci- 
dent recorded in the literature of the West. First, dark Indian faces 
smiled at them ; then they brought many beams into Greek and Roman 
eyes, next they reappeared under a hundred various disguises in Europe, 
and now whatever has escaped the dull compilers of jocular manuals, 
falls into the hand of the farce writer. But the official fool was also 
known in the New World, at the court of Montezuma, who rejoiced in 
his collection of human monsters, albinos, cripples, dwarfs, simpletons, 
and “ other freaks and caprices of natare ;”’ but this potentate was no ri- 
val to him of Monomotapa, the peer of the Emperor Gallienus, who never 
stirred abroad with less than five hundred fools in his train. 

“ ‘Sbukspeare presented many examples of the gentry who, like the do: 
in the court kennel, were governed by whips and rods, instruments wit 
which, as we have seen, Catherine de Medici sometimes disgraced the lady 
jesters of her time. They were not allowed, either in the King’s palace 
or in great households, to pass a certain limit in the licence of their 
jokes or songs. William the Conqueror kept a famous fool from Bayeux, 
aud another surnamed Berdic who amassed prodigious opulence, and be- 
came “ the lord of three towns and five carucates of land.” Rufus wasa 
fool to his own professional jester; Matilda, wife of Henry I., loved a 

lodious joculator. Longchamp, the Picard prelate, chancellor of Wil- 
liam I., who was so proud that he sealed public acts with his own signet 
seal, instead of the great seal of England, had a retinue of fools who were 
also flatterers. The sort of joking affected by King Jobn was illustrated 
when he caused Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Norwich, to be clothed ina _— 
derous sacerdotal cope of lead and left to die of famine ; but Piculph, 
his jester, was a merry fellow, and received a landed estate and something 
like a title of nobility. Master Henry, ornament of the court of Henry 
IIl., was declared in a Cornish satire to have “ the legs of a goat, the 
thighs of a sparrow, the sides of a boar, a hare’s mouth, a dog’s nose, the 
teeth and cheeks of a mule, acalf’s face, a bull’s head, and the complexion 
of a Moor.” Fools prospered at all times at the court of France, the 
earliest mentioned by Fligel being Jean, attached to the train of Charles 
the Simple :-— 

This good fellow’s influence was so great, that Charles once remarked to him, 
he thought they had better change places. As Jean did not look well pleased 
at the proposal, Charles asked him if he were not content at the idea of being a 
king. ‘ Oh, content enough,” was the reply ; “ but I should be exceedingly 
ashamed at having such a fool.” It was this fool who once tried his master’s 
nerve, by rushing into his room one morning, with the exclamation, “ Oh, Sire, 
such news! four thousand men have risen in the city.” ‘ What!” cried the 
startled King ; “‘ with what intention have they risen?” ‘ Well,” said Jean, 
pee on his nose,“ probably with the intention of lying down again 
al i 


The “ King of the Ribalds” was the terror of the salaried fool, for he 
was Rod in waiting, and sometimes gratified the proud ladies of the court 
by flogging impertinent pages. The pages themselves, however, were 
permitted great licence, as when they tortured poor Caillette :— 

The court pages, say the biographers, could do as they pleased with Caillette, 
and on one occasion they nailed him by the ear toa beam. The poor fool thought 
he was condemned to remain there for life. On being discovered by some po- 
lice authority, he was questioned ; but he only replied that he did not know 
who fixed him there. The were confronted with him, but each de- 
clared in turn, “ I had nothing to do with it,” and each time, Caillette added, 
« And I had nothing to do with it either.” The alleged offence was that the 
fool had cut off a page’s aiguillettes and attached them to his person in the guise 
of a tail. 

Another Caillette was “jester against his will,” of noble mien, tall, 
graceful, and a man of genius :— 

The Count de Saint-Vallier, was sentenced to death for alleged complicity in 
the treason of the Constable against his country. Caillette exerted himself 
with unexampled vigour to procure the release of his old patron, fur he had ob- 
tained from Diane a promise that she would reward him for succeeding in the 
rescue of her father from a terrible death, by kissing him in the presence of the 
whole court of France. It was into that presence he proudly brought, at 
last, the ion which bis prayers, and still more his oy mg had wrested 
from the King; but at that moment poison was slaying him, and it was only 
as the dying fool drew his last breath that Diane stooped to kiss him, and there- 
by gave sweetness to bitter death. He died in a condition of ecstasy, 

The celebrated Triboulet was a monster, Brusquet was a master of 
indecency, and the brutality of his jests was the delight of the Hotel de 
Cluny, when the Guises revelled there. Of the Russian court fools a 
majority were idiots in the service of savages. Concerning the German 
and Spanish fools, Dr. Doran has chapters of the most admirable gossip. 
From Italy he brings an anecdote of Alboin’s fool :— 

This fool’s name, or nickname, was Fagotto. He was short, fat, and bald ; and 
he was the challenger of Bertoldo, When the King acceded to his request, and 
ordered the duel of the two fools to take place, he remarked to Fagotto, “ Now, 
proceed ; but take heed not to resemble Benevento, who went out to shear, and 


came home shorn.” 
Fagotto replied with a pompous boast, and then turning on his rival, assailed 
to pass between carnival 


him with a species of caleatine like those that used 

fools on the Paris Boulevards, and before which every decent person ded. From 
this contest Bertoldo issued triumphant ; but the King again taxed his wit by 
aces in to demonstrate in what way, as he had asserted, the daylight was 
hs oy milk and stimulated him to success by promising him the bastinado 











Bertoldo is said to have proved his assertion by a simple process. Having 


spots in sundry towns of the United Kingdom and of France. They left) p9 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Tulle, white or coloured, embroidered with gold or silver, or with 
ther, is a very favourite material for ball 
like in effect. Some beautifal trimmings 
gold, silver, and pearls have been introduced for edging the flounces, or 
for finishing the double or triple skirts of ball dresses, 

The sleeves of dresses adapted for full evening costume are s0 ex- 
tremely short that the arms are almost entirely uncovered. Those ladies 
— = =n Mg conform to this style of oat usually wear 
of white tulle. ese pagodas are very elegant, especially w 
thered up in front of the arm by ornaments of rich jewcllery or by Rd 
pag of flowers. If the dress be of tulle or of any transparent material, 

e a sleeves should be in bouillons or puffs; if the dress be 
of velvet or moire, the sleeves have, above the uppermost poff, a small 
epaulet of the same material as the dress. If the corsage has a berthe 
of rich lace, it should fall sufficiently low at the shoulders to cover 
the short sleeves. With a draped corsage, the sleeves is left entirely 
uncovered. 

A dress recently worn at a very splendid evening assembly was made 
with four skirts, two of white tulle and two of white satin, disposed al- 
ternately. Each skirt was edged with grelots or pendants of gold. The 
sleeves und front of the corsage were ornamented with bouquets com- 
posed of white roses and violets; and the uppermost skirt, which was 
open on the left side, was fastened by small bouquets of the same flowers. 
The head-dress was a small diadem of diamonds and pearls; and the 
necklace and bracelets were of the same costly jewels. 

Another elegant evening dress, intended for half-mourning, consists ofa 
skirt of rich lilac satin, covered by askirt of white tulle bouilloné, 
upper skirt is open at intervals, and fastened by bows of lilac ribbon, 
the edges of opening being finished by a ruche of narrow blende. 
The sleeves consist of very long pagodas of white tulle over short sleeves 
of lilac satin. 

Dresses for the Caan Chri for visits after the early part of the day, 
are usually made of rich silks of brilliant colours, and frequently of vel- 
vet—a material at present highly fashionable for a superior style of out- 
door costume. Black, green, and violet are the favourite colours for vel- 
vet dresses. They are yee | made with double skirts, the upper 
one edged with a trimming ofsilk of the same colour. This trimming is 
formed of a strip of silk cut bias way, pinked at the edges, and quilled 
in the style called by the French modistes the plissé & la vieille. It isa 
curious fact that this favourite trimming has held a place in fashionable 
costume for the space of two centuries. Quillings of ribbon or raches of 
silk are almost constantly employed in some part of female dress. When 
dismissed from the robe they are adopted in the bonnet, and when dis- 
carded from both bonnet and robe they find their place in the mantelet. 

The rage for the robe & quilles, or skirt with side trimmings, has sug- 
gested the application of fur for that style of ornament. Of course these 
fur trimmings are suitable only for very cold weather, and are, at any 
season, better adapted for out-door than for in-door wear. A robe & 
quilles, of rich green velvet, with side trimmings of ermine, has recently 
been made in Paris for a German Princess, 

Opera-cloaks of the newest style are made of velvet or satin of bright 
showy hues. They are circular in form, and rather small in size. Some 
are ornamented with rich embroidery, or with passementerie in gold 
and silver ; others are trimmed with narrow bands of swansdown or er- 

ne, 

Large velvet cloaks trimmed with fur (a few of which made their ap- 
pearance at the beginning of the winter) can never become general, 
owing to their extreme costliness. Several ladies of high fashion have 
worn bournous cloaks of velvet trimmed with fur. Though somewhat 
heavy, they are certainly most elegant. They are suitable for riding in 
an open carriage, or for walking in dry, cold weather. A muff corres- 
ponding with the fur trimming of the cloak is indispensable. 

On the important question of the expansion of skirts we may offer a few 
remarks. Ingxtentof circumference and amplitude of fulness there is cer- 
tainly no sig@ of diminution. Steel, whalebone, crinoline, and various 
other materials, have been employed in tura, and, after all, the prefer- 
ence is awarded to a simple muslin skirt, either stiffened by process of 
manufacture, or starched by the laundress. It is found to be at once 
supple, graceful, and natural, if the term be admissible in reference to 
fashion decidedly at variance with nature. It is, however, unquestionably 
certain that many ladies of the highest taste and fashion wear four or five 
skirts of starched muslin, some with and some without flounces. These 
are found to give the requisite degree of expansion without objectionable 
stiffuess. 

Evening Dresses—Dress of pink moiré antique. The skirt is trimmed 
with broad black lace, set on in festoons. There is a double row of fes- 
toons, and each row is headed by a triple bouilloné of pink gauze, orna- 
mented at intervals with bows of pink ribbon. The corsage is low, and 
pointed in front of the waist. The berthe of black lace is headed by a 
bouilloné of gauze, and trimmed with bows of pink ribbon. The head- 
dress consists of a wreath of roses encircling the torsade of hair at the 
back of the head, and sprays of buds and foliage descend over the shoul- 
ders. The front hair is disposed in waved bandeaux. On one arm is 
worn a medallion bracelet with diamond snap; on the other a gold ser- 
pent, with rubies and emeralds set in the head and tail. Shoes of pink 
moiré antique, with trimming of black blonde. 

Bride’s Dress.—Robe of white glacé silk. The skirt is trimmed in a 
novel and peculiar style. It has three gouffred flounces of glacé, pinked 
at the edges ; and between each of these silk flounces there is a flounce 
of white lace. The effect is at once simple and highly distingué. The 
corsage is high to the throat, and is fastened up the front by a row of 
buttons set with pearls. A nerrow frill of gouffred silk and a fall of 
white lace form a berthe on the c The sleeves have a fall of lace 
at the shoulders in the style of an epaulet, and a frill of gouffred silk at 
the edge ; below the latter there Yr deep fall of lace, forming, as it 
were, an under sleeve. A small collar of lace finishes the top of the cor- 
sage. The head-dress consists of a double wreath of orange-flower buds, 
arranged in the style of a diadem, and the bridal veil of white tulle fixed 
at the back of the head. Shoes ef white moiré antique, trimmed with 
white lace. 

The robe is of blue gauge, and has five skirts, each edged with blue 
marabout fringe. The corsage is draped, and the drapery is finished by 
the same fringe as that on the skirt. Intermingled with the folds of the 
corsage are rows of pearls, which are drawn together on the shoulders, 
and finished by a large pearl brooch with pendent tassels, 
opera cloak, which conceals the upper part of the dress, is of blue satin, 
— with swansdown. The head-dress is composed of pearls and 

jowers, 

Skirt of pink satin, edged with rows of pink gauze bouilloné. Tunic 
of rich Brussels lace, gathered up at one side by a wreath of natural 
lilies and their foliage. The wreath commences at the waist, and de- 
scends, enlarging in width, to the lower edge of the tunic, whence it flows 
over the skirt of pink satin. The corsage is very much pointed at the waist, 
and has a deep berthe of Brussels lace. _In front of the corsage a large 
bouquet of lilies. The hair is disposed in rouleaux with clustering 
ringlets, dropping over each ear. A small circular wreath of lilies is 
placed a little on one side of the head. 


—— 
MEASUREMENT OF YACHTS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Prince of Wales Yacht Club, in Lon- 
don, held on the 12th ult., Mr. Ash, draughtsman, of the celebrated firm 
of Mare of Blackwall, gave the following opinions, in accordance with a 
previous notification, on the measurement of yachts :—The systems 
adopted for the measurement of yachts at the different ports round the 
coast where regattas take place being mostly different, are a source of 
great inconvenience and annoyance to all yachtsmen, besides being fre- 
quently the means of breaking up the matches altogether. The three 
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metropolitan yacht clubs have very wisely come to measure by the same 
rule, which may be considered a tolerably just one. Where it errs if my 
opinion I shall shortly advert to. It is also adopted by some of the clubs 
at the outports, bat what should be done is the adoption by all of one 
neral rule. To show the discrepancy in the tonnage Measurement at 
ifferent regattas it may be stated that the 7’ measures at Ryde 25 
tons ; {n the Thames 29. The Amazon at Harwich 48 ; in the Thames 42, 
The Wildfire at Cowes 66; at Plymouth 52, The Vestal at Cowes 81; 
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The queation of measurement was complicated some time since 
in the pages of Bas fe by the queaion of rakog oF stern 
poste. has no real connection with the sabject now, but it had an 
Sreaeinees lageranne Sune Dane, See Renmamanre f Be mee 
surement being at the keel as one of its elements. pega be 
me that the most proper measurement would be on the water that 
WY yy dy | and if extended 
below that line in either the excess to be ole. 

reason for the above measurement is, that in all cases 

or owner not be restricted in any way whatever, leaving 

CA ee Oe Mina wetoge he weet Nore of. cena) Siam of 
stern post. The present mode of measurement I hold to be unfair, as in 
the ease of an owner who wishes to have his stem to rake forwards, he 
incurs the ity of increased tonnage, although, the water line being 
the same, pvp tage Gl ah get PP LD 
case in point, the Undine, with a stem, which is measured under 
the present plan, and which rake actually takes away her fore-foot, thus 
acting her in two points. Iam aware that many modes of mea- 
surement have been mooted, but in most I find great restrictions put on 
or. Soe on seen ae A ae Sneeas Be bee Soe 

veasel adapted nk you agree me 

We te of the Ena 8 te some have proposed 
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Gore ona be as possibl 
that the depth be taken into consideration, but this also would 
m Sagem of Henening Deas So fase 
“ You shall build your yach 
it would be quite as fair to 
the overhang, as to measure to the fore 
forward. 
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consider would give, in all cases, the best formed vessel the 

as, by so doing, the balloon sails would be taken into consi- 
charged ayy 4 Now I see many objections to this 

if one vessel be 


being of the same size of course, it would show a superi- 
t one respect, but it does not follow that she is the 
e two. Again, su ig we have a large vessel of 50 tons, 
another of 30, with the same amount of canvas, we have the same 
pressure, and the centre of effort in both cases alike ; that is 
same height above the centre of displacement cogeneently 
vel hat would be the result on a calmday? The 
we stand no chance with the smaller. Now, sup it is 
fresh, the case would be reversed. It was by Mr. 
the Commodore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Ci that yachts 
red by their length only. The effect of this w be to 
of boa’ th enormous sails, and » in 
their length. It has also been proposed that de; th shou be 
n tonnage, but this would also be ess ped or a a 
had a keel four feet deep, you would ly have less bull than 
¢ vessel, and yet be more for tonnage. It is true, you 
in lateral resistance, but I do not consider this in all cases 
downward ; therefore, in this case, the tendency 
build v low vessels with great beam. 
been proposed also to measure yachts by taking their actual dis- 
t, but this you would have a difficulty in gettin , as I do not 
ve many of our shipbuilders could calculate this, without mention- 
centre of effort, the irregular determination of which I believe to 
primary cause of our getting one — a good vessel and the next 
ferior one from the same builder. Again, if they were in a position 
to do so, they would hardly be impartial judges ; and besides, they would 
object to give their designs into other hands for the purposes of compu- 
tation. object of these few remarks is, therefore, to urge an attempt 
to amalgamate all our yacht clabs by the same rule of tonnage. There 
is, no doubt, great difficulty in effecting this, chiefly from the lukewarm- 
nees of members of the clubs, and even of the owners themselves, who 
may require the stimulus of a protest to rouse them to unite with each 
other towards this most desirable end. It woyld be bighly proper that 
some rule should be passed in every club, that when vessels are entered 
into their list their tonnage should be distinctly painted or carved on 
one of the main beams, so that her size might be at once ascertained 
without cavil. In case of any alteration in her size, this mark to be like- 
wise altered.—Bell’s Life. 
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Forgian Interrerence, Firty-rive Years Aco.—In the year 1802, 
—— was at peace with France ; but the passions of the two nations 
been excited to the most violent degree by a long and sanguinary 
straggle. The first Napoleon made demands on the English Government 
very similar in their nature and tune to those which are now preferred by 
his nephew. The Adminstration then at the bead of affairs in England was 
nota strong one. Mr. Addington had not the reputation of great firm- 
ness, and Lord Hawkesbury was certainly not suspected of much sym- 
pathy with the cause of liberty. Yet they were true Englishmen, and 
——— the character and independence of their country like brave 
honest men. They did not , it is trae, of a “ spirited foreign 
policy,” but they were jealous of the honour of their country. We 
uote from the Annual Register for 1803, an extract from a despatch of Lord 
wkesbury, to be read to the French Government, worthy of the best 
days of English liberty :-— 
I am sure you must be aware that his Majesty cannot, and never will, in con- 
of any representation from a foreign Power, make any concession 
be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the pe 
the country. This liberty is justly dear 
tions of any description ; but there exist Judicature wholly inde; 
Government capable of of publica 
pa ad Sg AY at Sy de . pho 
quents udicatures cognizance not on! 
Sgainst the Government and the magisieosy of this kingdom, but, ones been 
sppeeeey caperanese, publications defamatory of those in whose hands the 
of foreign Governments is placed. 
That our Government neither has, nor wants, any other protection than what 


iH 


the laws of the country afford ; and that though they are willing and ready to 
every Government all the inst of this nature 
Os tas principte of thelr laws and — 


tution will admit, they never can 
it to new model their laws or to change their Constitution to the 


wishes of any foreign power. If the present tare tisfied 
with our laws on the subject of libels, or entertain the opinion that the adminis- 
tration of justice in our is too tardy and too lenient, they have it in their 
power to redress themselves, by the venders and distributors of such 





any manner that they may think 
re. we Saree proves the circulation of them. If they think their re- 
ta’ enact new ones ; or if they think 


pak ba edd call for those 
vernmen 8 , or change in laws with 
which his people is perfectly satisfied. ’ ™ 

There may be some persone who will be surprised—we confess that we 
are not among the number—to find that Palmerston, ot whom it 
has been boasted that “ he is not the Minister of Russia, of Austria, or 
of France, but the Minister of England,” has shown himself incapable of 
the firmness of Addington, and that in English spirit he is far below the 
level of Lord Liv —Leadn paper, FO. 2. 


Sea-Weep AnD Sxa-Serrents,—The following is the last word on 
this paigeer, addressed to the editor of the Zimes. It is sufficiently pi- 
quant. 

Sir,—I beg to explain, in answer to Rear-Admiral Hamilton, that in 
the water, before being divested of its extraordinary looking living ap- 
peadages, the diameter of my marine capture was above 8 teet. Some 

kets full of emp Sepang blue and crimson crabs, varying from 
the size of a shilling to that of a man’s hand, were collected from f, and 
that qhis quantity of such animal life could be furnished with a refuge in 
the mats of snaky-looking creatures which constituted the moving, mon- 
strous a ee will assist those who read my account in believ- 
—— I before stated, that even when the object was laid on deck we 
had diffioulty in making out what it was. Now, seaweeds of gigantic 

wth abound near the islands of the group of Tristan d’Acunha. Tre 
or other causes, these will from time to time detached at 





;| ‘subjugating and training’ the horse, and having witnessed the entire 























tally, be carried by the well-known very position where | more condition. “ Now,” oe hae one 
thio pent de diepated that | after removed sil those dlaabilities aa 
such was y BLT ee Gn Cen ee ee ito 
Sosy Get mene meenren — me to time, eas ober it bck ee Mee nee a 
expect correspondence cause more other a state of peace and tranquil 
attention Mer ay th} niet es eee. 77 of asthe inl oft 
Deedalus, “ causing obeervers went, found a ingen to 
“ settle down” to pag must be the animal called the okt LS A ith that once im office and now 
sea-serpent.” Had the monster I bed not been taken, I should have ge pape State. I Sir Robert Peel once 
erty ee bate ay gel bf feb Ls story & man who gave warning to his master that he must leave his 
ment of the of the Daedalus, and that “the animal belonged [ames ‘Well, Jobn,’ said the master,‘I am sorry you are going to 
to the serpent tribe.” ve ; what are your causes of discontent?’ ‘ Well,’ said John, ‘I want 
Everybody knows what different notions are generated by momentary | three things—more wages, less work, and I should like to have the 
NS ee ee a ne oe eae keys of the cellar.’ ter.) Now, gentlemen, in Ireland I had 
selves when ee on ee ere high wages—greater any Secretary of State ; I had very 
was seen in the recollection of one spectator, the mouth in that of an- Loe Ang wtp wae A was almost a sineoure ; and I may hare 
other, the eye in that of another, and 80 on. a care one to qnemien the pdt Oy See release a living away the patronage 
Papper BeBe a EE OY cy object at | and most ee in Ireland. But, gen , I did conacien- 
its “ nearest position” was 200 distant, the sea up, and the | tiously feel on whole ha in order to retain an office which 
observers travelling in an ite direction, the of the two being | did not give me very much work to give up a deal of independence 
pe gy ey Naturalists will say whether | and of discussion py y subjects unconnected 
an to answer to the habits and attributes of that in questjon | with Ireland—for instance, such a qu as the war with India or 
would have a nostril. Russia—holding a subordinate place in the Government. I was not 


I am sure that Captain Harrington, of the Castilian, saw an extraordi- 
and described it according to his impression, and having a 

great t for “a first-class certificate in the mercantile marine” (as I 
old a “ e- extra’ myself), and also for “ Sir Colin Campbell, now 


serpent, beca 
* queer fish’’ so very nearly and completely took me in until I took him 
in.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Feb, 19. Frep, Surrg. 


Aw Apventcre my 4 Rarmwary Carriacs.—After I had taken my seat 
one morning at Paddin, in an empty carriage, I was joined, just as 
the train was pong , by a strange looking young man, with remark- 
ably long flowin . He bey course, a little hurried, but seemed 
Realien te keoe isturbed and that I was quite alarmed for fear of 
his not being right in his mind, nor did his subsequent conduct at all re- 
assure me. Our train was an express, and he enquired eagerly, at once, 
which was the first station whereat we were advertised to stop. I con- 
sulted my Bradshaw, and furnished him with the required tion. 
It was Reading. The young man looked at his watch. “ Madam,” said 
he, “I have but half an hour between me and, it may be, ruin. Excuse, 
therefore, my abruptness. You have, I ve, a pair of scissors in 
your workbag. O ge me, if you please, by cutting off all my hair.” 
“ Sir,” said I, “ it is impossible.” ‘ Madam,” he urged, and a look of 
severe determination crossed his features, “1 ama desperate man. Be- 
ware how you refuse me what I ask. Cut my hair off—short, close to the 
the roots—immediately ; and here is a newspaper to hold the ambrosial 
curls.” I thought he was mad, of course ; believing that it would 
be dangerous to thwart him, I cut off all his hair to the last lock. “ Now 
Madam,” said be, unlocking a small portmanteau, “ you will further 
= by looking out of window, as I am about to change my 
cl ” Of course I looked out of window for a very considerable 
time, and when he observed, “ Madam, I need no longer put you to 
any inconvenience,’ I did not recognize the young man in the least. 
Instead of his former rather gay costume, he was attired in black, and 
wore @ gay wig and silver spectacles ; he looked like a respectable di- 
vine of the Church of Eagland, of about 64 pe of age ; to complete 
that ter, he held a volume of sermons in his hand, which—they ap- 
peared so to absorb him—might have been his own. “I do not wish to 
threaten you, young lady,” he resumed, “and I think, besides, that I 
can trust your kind face. Will you promise not to reveal this metamor- 

hosis until your journey’s end? “ 1 will,” I said, “ most certainly.” At 
Reading the and a person in plain clothes looked into our carriage. 
“ You have ticket, my love,” the young man, blandly, and look- 
ing at me as though he were my father. “Never mind, Sir; we don’t 
want them,” said the official, as he withdrew his companion. “I shall 
now leave you, madam,” observed my fellow-traveller, as soon as the 
coast was clear ; “ by your kind and courageous conduct you have saved 
my life and perhaps even your own.” In another minute he was gone 
and the train was in motion. Not till the next morning did I learn je 
the Times newspaper that the gentleman on whom I had operated as hair- 
cutter bad committed a forgery to an enormous amount in London a few 


hours before I met him, and that he had been tracked into an express train | *@ry 


from Paddington, but that—although the telegraph had been put in mo- 
tion and described him {accurately—at Reading, when the train was 
hed he was here to be found.— Household Words. 








Mormon InvatcaTion—Ipeas or 4 Mormon Woman.—We have seen a 
letter from one of the Mormon women at Salt Lake City, written to her 
daughter in this vicinity. She deecribes her situation there as very com- 
fortable, and writes with full confidence of the security of the Saints 
under the protection of the prophet; she scouts the idea that they can 
be harmed by the United States troops, She says :— 

“ ] expect you have heard the loud talk of Uncle Sam’s great big army 
coming up to kill the Saints.—Now, if you did but know how the Saints 
rejoice at the folly of the poor Gentiles.—There are about four thousand 
on the border of our Territory, with six hundred wagons, one naked mule 
to draw them, all the rest having died.—The men are sitting in the snow, 
about a hundred and fifteen miles from us, living on three crackers a-day 
and three-quarters of a pound of beef a-week. 

“Thus you see the old prophet’s words are fulfilled : ‘ Whoever shall 
fight inst Zion shall perish.’ The time is very near when one man 
shall chase a thousand, and ten shall put ten thousand to flight. Zion is 
free ; she is hid in one of the chambers of the Lord. 

« We are a free people. We do not fear Uncle Sam’s soldiers. We 
only fear our Father in heaven. We are learning his commandments, 
“<= day, from his prophet, and I am determined to keep them. 

“If you were here, and could hear the prophet’s voice as I do, and 
hear the lion of the Lord roar from the mountain, as I do, and know how 
near the scourge of the Lord is upon the gentiles, you would flee ty the 
mountains with haste. 

“ The time has come when the Lord has called all the elders home, and 
commanded them to bind up the law and seal the testimony. They are 
now coming home as fast as possible. 

“What comes next? The judgment bail storm, thunder, lightning, 
pestilence, war ; and they that will not take up the sword against their 
— phone, must flee to Zion for safety. Will you come, oh! my dear 

ren 

There is much more of the same character. We have copied this to 
show the strength and character of the delusion that prevails in Utah.— 
Providence Journal. —— 

Mr. Rarey’s TreatMent or Horses.—The following letter has been 
addressed to Messrs. Tattersall, by Mr. J. H. Langworthy, veterinary 


surgeon to her Majesty :— 
“ The Royal Mews, Pimlico, Feb, 2, 1858. 
“Having been made acquainted by Mr. Rarey with his method of 


eee of four —— and irritable horses belonging to the = 
Stables, each near 17 hands high, I am enabled to certify that nei 
stupefaction by inhalation, nor narcotic, nor any mesmeric influences 
were resorted to, the means used ag nD skilfully applied, the 
result—perfect control over the anim 

“T have also seen the more advanced state of Mr. Rarey’s system. It 
was exhibited on a black horse, who had gained for himself the unenvia- 
ble distinction of being a ‘ vicious brute’—now certainly a rare specimen 
of obedience and submission : indeed, if one could attempt to analyse his 
feelings, you would imagine he felt his sagacity had been a) ed to, 
and he found it expedient to to the appeal ; he felt he was con- 
— and resistance useless ; but more than all, he felt and knew he 
ad not been injured, hence the fondness, the docility, and, I might al- 
— say, an evident desire to please and be instructed by his very able 
ator. 

“ Believing the first step towards education is the submission of your 
pelt, whether biped or quadraped, and Mr. Rarey’s method is so excel- 
ent and so applicable for gaining that step with young horses, I think 
were it known and adopted the annoyance of a restive and irritable horse 
would be seldom met with. “J. H. Lanowortny.” 


Mr. Horsman, M.P., ano rus Inisu Sscretarrsare.—Mr, Horsman 
has been attending two meetings of his constituents, one at Stroud and 
the other at Nailsworth, a contributory borough. At the latter place 
— disapprobation having been expressed at his relinquishing the post 





the roots, and with their living attachments will then, floating horizon- 





'y for Ireland, Mr, Horsman gave his reasons for the step. He 
referred to the disturbed state of Ireland at one time, and its present 


























ig — 
friends of bis Hunt as a proof 
liberal manner in which he has hunted the county of Dorset at his sole 
expense for half a century ; 1857.”—Bell’s Life, Feb. 14. 








| he obtained a silk gown, and ten 


duty I might that the holding of which 
to 4 one bat maoelt (Onenre} sansa eieenioruees 





Hatr a Cenrery’s Huntinc.—Never, during a long experience. do we 
remember a meeting so zealous in its cause, so warm i ‘ 

a in sentiment, or so unanimous in resolution, as that assembled on 
Wi — evening last at the Town Hall, Dorchester, to present another 
and a final testimonial to Mr. Farquharson, the highly esteemed master 
testimonial, because this is the third which 


farther than to state that he commenced hunting with his own pack in 
1806, being then only 22 years of age. From that time to the it he 


has been, without exception, the most popular master of fi in 
Bagland, and now, although in his 74th year, he nearly the ac- 
tivity of you siealiy upeak 


th, and is no way enfeebled, phy ly speaking, from con- 

tinuing that glorious sport in which so many have participated. 
The is a splendid painting of 10} feet high ge feet wide, 
including the frame. It is by a Francis Grant, Esq., R.A., and ihe artist 


has succeeded in producing a most accurate and ifelike delineation of 
“ the squire” in t 


upon “ Botanist,” his favourite hunter, and in the fore, 


hunting field. Mr. Farq mounted 
ground is “ Ra- 

ty,” one of his “crack” hounds. At the foot of the picture is the fol- 
ion :—“ Presented to J. J. Farqubarson, Esq., by the 

of their regard and esteem for the kind and 





Lorp Patmerston’s Carger.—Lord Palmerston entered Parliament 


as member for Bletchingley, in 1806, and sat for Newport, Isle of btn] 

from 1807 to March, 1811; when he was returned for the University 

Cambridge, which he re 

supporting Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, in 1831. He was then el- 

ected for his old seat of pone 2 and in 1832, for South Hants ; and 
iverton. 


presented till 1831, when he lost his seat on his 


since June, 1835, he has represen’ 

In March, 1807, Lord Palmerston was appointed a junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the formation of the Duke of Portland’s Administration. 
In October, 1809, he succeeded Lord Castlereagh as eye y at War, 
and held that office (under the successive Administrations of Mr. Perce- 
val, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke 
of Wellington), till May, 1828, when, with Mr. Huskisson and others, he 

w from the Duke’s Cabinet. In November, 1830, on the retire- 
nt of the Wellington Administration, Lord Palmerston became Secre- 
of State for Foreign Affairs in Earl Grey’s administration, and this 
office he held (with the exception of his temporary retirement in 1831) 
till November, 1834, and in from April, 1835 (with the exception of 
the few days’ interval in May, 1839,) to August or September, 1841. 
From that time to 1846, Lord Palmerston was in opposition. In July, 
1846, on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, his lordship returned once 
more to office, as Foreign Secretary. In December, 1851, he retired from 
Lord Jobn Russell’s Cabinet. In December, 1852, he became Home Se- 
cretary in the administration of the Earl of Aberdeen. In November, 
1853, he resigned, but after a few days resumed his post, at the solicita- 
tion of his colleagues, and this he held till March, 1855, when he suc- 
ceeded Lord Aberdeen, as Premier ; and he has held the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury from that time to the present. His lordship was 
born in October, 1784, and is consequently in his 74th year. 





Tue Division THAT THREW OUT LorD Patmerston.—The following 
15 Conservatives appear in the minority which voted in favour of the 
Government and against Mr. Miloer Gibson’s amendment :—Mr. A. Ba- 
thurst, Mr. G.W. Bentinck, Mr. J.Boyd, Mr. J. J. Clarke, Hon.A.Duncombe, 
Mr. E. Greaves, Mr. J. R. Mowbray, Viscount Newark, Lord Ossulston, 
Mr. S. W. Repton, Mr. J. Rust, Sir F. Smith, Mr. K. Spooner, Mr. N. Sturt, 
and Sir H. Willoughby. 

Viscount Goderich, Mr. James Clay, Mr. Frank Crossley, and Mr. J. D. 
Harris, who usually vote with the advanced Liberals, voted with the 
Government. 

The majority, which voted in favour of Mr. Milner Gibeon’s amend- 
ment—the tellers being Mr. Milner Gibson himself and Mr. Bright—was 
composed of 84 Liberals, 146 Conservatives, and four Peelites—viz. the 
Right Hons. E. Cardwell, W. Gladstone, Sir J. Grabam, and S. Herbert. 
Among the Liberals are Mr. Akroyd, Mr. Alcock, Mr. Ayston, Mr. Base, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Byng, Mr. James Caird, Mr. Cheetham, Mr. J. M. Cob- 
bett, Mr. Crook, Sir De —y Evans, M. J. E. Ewart, Mr. W. Ewart, Mr. W. 
J. Fox, Mr. W. J. Garnett, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Headlam, Mr. 
Horeman, Mr. on, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. W.S. Lindsay, Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. R. N. Philips. Mr. Pilkington, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. J. B. Smith, and General Thompson. 





Prive Muvisters oF rae British Evpree iN THe Present Century. 
—The following has been the succession of Prime Ministers in the present 
century : —William Pitt, 1801-2; Addington, 1802-4; William Pitt, 1804 
-6; Lord Grenville, 1806-7; Duke of Portland, 1807-9; S. Perceval, 
1809-12; Earl of Liverpool, 1812-27; Geen Casing and Lord Gode- 
ricb, 1827; Duke of Wellington, 1828-30 ; Earl Grey's Administration, 
1830-34; Viscount Melbourne’s (first) 1834; Sir Robert Peel’s (first), 
1854-5; Viscount Melbourne’s (second), 1835-41; Sir Robert Peel’s (se- 
ound), 1841-46; Lord J. Russell's, 1846-52; Earl of Derby’s (first), 1852 
-3; Earl of Aberdeen’s, 1853-55; Viscount Palmerston’s, 1855-58; Earl 
of Derby, 1858. The outgoing Ministry has held fice just three years 
Lord J. Rusee!l retained the reins of power nearly six years, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel about five. The last Tory Ministry under Lord Derby was 
not in office a twelvemonth. 





Tux New Lorp Cuance.tor.—Like the great Lord Chancellor Ers- 
kine, Sir Frederick Thesiger began life in the royal navy, and would 
doubtless have distin, ished himself asa sailor had it not been for the 
sudden death of an elder brother, which entirely changed his career. 

after this event, which occurred in the year 1811, young Thesiger, 

in compliance with his father’s wishes, quitted the ay and re 
to the island of St. Vincent, in the West Indies, where his parent resided, 
and bad an estate. Not long after his arrival he resolved to follow the 
law, and immediately began to attend the courts: but in the subsequent 
year, for the better prosecution of his studies, he came to England, and 
was entered at Gray’s Inn, which, however, he afterwards aban- 
doned for the Inner Temple. The period which elapsed between the 
autumn of 1814 and November 1818, when he was called to the 
bar, was occupied by Mr. Thesiger as a ———— in the chambers of 
that most eminent lawyer, the late Mr. Justice Holroyd, and upon his 
promotion to the in those of Godfrey Sykes, a celebrated special 
leader of the day. Upon being called to the bar, Thesiger attended the 
urrey sessions, and went the Home Circuit, on which he quickly gained 
a covsiderable practice, and was for several years the leader. In 1834 
years afterwards (in Easter term, 1844) 


was made solicitor-general, under the administration of Sir Robert Peel, 
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pit—with its rows of narrow wooden 


and oh. t eee vehe go ohase ta 
can deseri wretchedness 
world, cruel discomfort 
S tion of British Ifo be equalled t It is really inconceivable 
that the public ve submitted, for years and years, to be 
together, povin Po per 


packed _ certain addition 
night into the manage igs on board aa Irish steamboat. 


Fike 
And yet ah ee have neve mbes shen the aely lay all the time in their 
own hands. 


‘ew Property or Cutonorora.—The Abeille Medicale reports a 

wae of A man of twenty-two, who had both his legs fearfully 
by scemdentally slipping into’ a cauldron of boiling water. He 
panera Ae laid upon a bed, and to prevent syncope an exciting 

} game ad . and cod-liver oil epplied to bis em he was also 
bled Twice, but the pain in his legs did not subside. A! niment of lau- 

and cod-liver oil was then applied, but without effect, = 
continuing as intense as ever. But chloroform being substitu 
laudanum, immediate relief ensued, and was maintained by continuing 
the same process until recovery. 
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PROBLEM No. 481, sy R. Aenex, of West Point. 














White to play and checkmate, in five moves. 
Sotvrion To ProsrEem No. 480. 


White. Blaca. 
b Ee tie 
ing. 
3. BtoQ R 5, checkmate. 





A Consutration Game, PLayep at THE New York Cuess Crus, between 





Messrs. Mead, Marache and Perrin, and Messrs. Thompson, Gallatin 
Md Fikes 
EVANS’ GAMBIT, 

Black. White. Black. 

Messrs. M.,M. &P. Messrs. T., G. & F. Messrs. M., M.&P. Messrs. T., G. & F. 
L Poké io K 4. 16. P toQ B4, ch. 

2 KKttoBs. Ktto B3. 17. QtoQ BS. teK B2 
244 4 BwQBa 18& Kite Q2 to K 3. 

4 Pwo t4 B tks P. Bg etek. KwkK2 

& PtoQB3. BwQB4. 20. PtoK B4. @ KtoQ2. 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P. 21.PtoK BS - PtksP. 
ipa Po Q6.@ 22. P tks P. B tks P, 

Kt to K Kt5. @) KttoK R3. 23. KttoK 4. Rto K4. 

9% Kt tks K BP. Kt tks Kt. MM. Qto K BS, A Shed 
10. B tks Kt ch. K tks B. 25. B tke R. t tke B. 

I. Qto K R Sch. Pto K Kt3. 26. KttoQ BSch(/) K toQ aq. 
12 Q tks B. 4S 2 3a Kt P. P tks Kt. 

8. Qt QBSch. K to Kt 28. R tks Kt. QwK Kt2. 

lt BtoQ Kt2. 4-3} 29. K R toQ aq ch, (9) 

ay at Q6. Qwk2 and mates next move. 

> ss wn to Q 3 is the correct move. (0). Cum mmencing a troublesome at- 


(ec). wwe should again have preferred P to e advance of this 
Pawn was well timed, and the ae fice of the Ke ty at the following move gave 


Black, » we believe, a won gume. sy move was fatal, but we have failed to 
discover any line of play ictee hich White could win or draw. (f). White ap- 
Ee to have overlooked mtanee ¢ bel this move. (g). A pretty termina- 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—It must to gat grating to Chess Players to witness the 


Slr aring eh Cart pore on tie previous evening, 


Tue Princess Freperick Wriuaw.—The intelli from Berlin 
still relates almost exclusively to the movements of ncess Frede- 
rick William and ber husband. Presents of all kinds, and of enormous 
value, continue to ‘= from all parts of Prussia. The young bride 
Saou Silesy and Cade wi ish attendant, as we are told that Vis- 
coun 


7 will directly return to London, their 
mission hav Mar to Sera ee cate Princess’s reception 
= the — a of her a ae ae ee 
contrary, w a in sehol 

couple, as the Pri siiiicy ani unaneret He has been welected, 
as possessing the full confidence of the Queen and Prince Albert, to act 
as the intermediary for the receipt of the annual income which the Par- 
gue 


PHY AND Scrence.—A very interesting feature of this 
Prowarephie Exhibition is a series of en executed by the 
Engineers, now employed in making reductions of the various Seteaten 
maps, at a saving, it ia said, of not less than £30,000. The non-commis- 
sioned officers Aicers of the the Engineers are now trained in this art, and sent to 
different foreign stations, so that in a few years there will be a network 
of photographic stations spread over the world, and having their results 
recorded in the War Department. This Exhibition contains specimens 
from Russia, Scotland, Aldershott, the ruins of Halicarnassus and the is- 
land of Mitylene, Chatham, and Singapore. The stations already estab- 
lished are at Cawnpore, the army in the field, Canton, Greeoe, and Pa- 
nama ; others are to be fixed at the Cape, Bermuda, and the Rocky Moun- 
_— so that all the world will soon be brought under the subjection of 








PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA., 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
oo HaD any YEARS’ Bxeesinnye IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication , and p with the ploviere of uy 
—- Aa section, te cnabled to make very tavourable purchases, regarding quality and 


pri 

The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bal 
Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton vena in New York and New Orleans wil 
it for their interest to with the 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. 
(TAR COMPANY HELD ITS THIRD QUINQUENNIAL MEETING ON THE lor OF 


ace of 40 PER CENT. was declared on all participating premiums received during 
e © years. 

The Receipts of the Company for the five years ending Sist of Jan., 1858, were $4,751,169 10. 

The Claims paid on account of death, during the same period, amounted to $1,445,786 17. 

The net increase of accumulations for the same time amounted t $2,627,468 22. 

The total net Assets of the Company, and which are the property of the Assured, amount 
to nearly $4,750,000. 

The business of this Company is conducted upon the mutual principle. in the strictest sense 
of the opt LS entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being divided pro rata 


among the 
peg ed FOR THE —aeconogge 
Security is, in Life 


ship with a company or an ioatridaah of whose credit Le 
sure somewhere else. But Life Assurance is quite 
that may not, perhaps. be finally concluded for 
an Lye in extensive business to make 
jegree of misery not easily imagin: 
Parties, therefore, about to assure, should look ue to the ci 
to guarantee to them the security of lheir investments. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Assets of this ertuneey th are regen made up of receipts of premiums and interest on 
its Der my and are excli 





find 











insure a house or a 
doubt he will forth with in- 
‘ifferent ail The in is one 


bar; 
tifty years ; and — AMsabllity on the part of 
ke good its r would be pi fa 








best calcul 








ep 'y time is lost in investing them on 
Bond and Mortgage on ‘tres m olnas aan real esiate in the city and State of New- 
rk, 


The outstanding loans of the Company are all at 7 per om. interest, and amount in the 
aggregate to nearly 444 millions Cf pe, The real es' mortgaged to the Com 
situated mostly in the city of New York and vicinity, op og in all cases, worth dou 
amount loan are also Fire Insurance Policies assigned to, and deposited with the 
Company, as collateral security, wpe to 244 millions of dollars, besides personal gua. 
rantees to a considerable nt. 

h Bond and Mortgage ‘i examin 
SS of the Board of Trustees. 
safely kept and properly mana 


A Finance Committee, and also by a Special 
Thus t sound, reliable, 


will be seen that the securites are 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Frederick S. Winston, a Fillmere, John wee William J. Bunker, 


david Hoadley, liam V. Brady, Samuel M. Corn Samuel E. Sproulls, 

Henry A. Smy H. M‘Curdy, Hamlin Blake, Alfred Edwards, 
iNiam Betts, Lucius Robinson, Isaac Green Pearson, Samuel D. Babcock, 

John V. L. Pruyn, Fame | Blont, — M. Stuart, Cephas H. Norton, 
William Moore, Joho H, Swift, Charles J. Stedman, 
W.E. Richard Patrick, wr itiam K. Strong, Ezra Wheeler, 

Na than Miller, William H. Popham, Lycurgus Edgerton. 
Ab * ws a Brow n, John P. Yelverton, George R. Clark. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


a. Racy 2 Aspatr. Actuary, SHEPPARD Homans. 


cal Examiner, Minturn Post, M. D. 
OFFICE, NO. 111 BROADWAY. 


MPANION or GOVERNESS.—A Lady, accustomed te Tuition, 
is desirous of forming an engagement as resident or Visiting 





NEW AND ELBGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADER. 
Ff. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Tailors, 


LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
oe oe net cence ~ toy WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
G MUCH VENI AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES 
B those t byt Cx. lay of their Merchaatien, 


which, for ANCE, VA and RX 
Thisis ‘the LARGEST FIRST- CLAW 
we Ts eae yaya? ett TAILORING ESTABLISH- 


we steamers and vessels, ee the season, ma every dea le novelty for GE: 
8 DRI and will be found, u ~ 
best house for ROONOMY in the Uniked States UE QUALITY and FaIOR 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
N view of the financial ‘ie and of tne fact that it continue some weeks longer, 
ve concluded to ciey out our IMMENSE sTock awa on GREAT SACRIPICR, at hang 
frconatate of 3 assortments of every stent ta a AS putin) GARMENTS, 


ufactured with great taste ther of our. saponin or getting 
bering Coats, Panta Veats, Robes, 8 &c., nearly 100,000 RMENTS | 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, ———- &e., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
This i Ro eer Sask, le and 8 b an Joods ever 
ere Inthe = Bene on aimee te ~ Priced Sa castera ent Wee Trade, 
We of ver w 
which it wk. t to deal Ta eany por ‘centage UT Cost nba 
Ly OS -ik Sap Aeue stock Y — a yo Antwesn AT THE SAME GREAT 
FOR CASH, Our promeenle wn open for the selection te he 
wate Lys enum y the quan 


Bills of all on a Banks ~ thie and surrounding States taken at par, 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 way, (Cor, Warren-8t.) 











SPRING CARPETS FOR 1858. 
N°? PATTERNS AT REDUCED PRICES. ALL GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH 
* Fetvet Carpets, from 81 %.. ee oN es x 62 ard 
Ta ae: r 





Pp 

Will move in April to new ao now erecting, 275 Canal Street, through to 31 Howard 

Street, 150 feet Rast of Broadw Re sent 
GE iN K. L. HYATT, Nos, 444 and 446 Pear! Street, New York. 





FINE ARTS. 
ju RECEIVED—A VARIETY OF NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ENGRAVINGS, 
t which a yo of Choice Proofs and Arti _ Proofs. 





Frames for Paintin, g8, Prin’ ints, PI Ph h of every description, on hand 
or made to Gouri A Gon eres, 
M. KNOEDLER, even | 
366 Broadway, ¥. 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ Materials sent on 








FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 


AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best werkmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 


FG 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-PRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exvizanetn S18., New Yorx. 


y be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be te! 


which will be 
prams ate “attended to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country wil 


be attended to 





UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
PLEASURE VOYAGE BY STEAMER “ ERICSSON.” 
A. B. Lowser, Commanper, 
a ERICSSON WILL LEAVE NEW YORK, ON SATURDAY, MAY 1, AT 2 0°CLOCK 
P. M., on the above voyage, stopping a given number of aye at Gibraltar, Malta, Alex- 
andria, “Jaiha, (for Jerusalem.) Constantiu , Athens ‘aples 
berth seeneet ull paid for. 


Full steamer fare for the voyage, 
axtiontare. a ply to 
A jo. 13 William-St., New York. 


or further 
DUNHAM & vO., 





HE BEAUTY OF LIFE, Physically Speaking is Health.—Wing’s 
FAkINa CRACKERS CONTRIBUTE TO THIS. 
The youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
children, find them vrecee wage to ok 
They do not 
moistening in the ee i gradually, 
into tender flakes, 





like other food, but merely breaking aad 
, or soaking in water “ milk, by this means separating 
é stomach may receive 
compesed of particles of Farina, in which the life- aS priveiple ef 
rain remains, ed Coptene or injured, as in flour, by too close grind but retaining its 
most active peed to digestion and the coors, which it im- 
a ' to the Body a healthful wih, or renewed vigour and stren; 
sk yo ur Grocer f< for WING’S Farina Crackers, en Tay those owed with the 
aman “WING.” The wholesale depot is at + N. THOMPSON & CO.’8, No. 221 and 238 
Fulton Street, New York. 





TO SO’ 
DSEERS « OF CONGRESS 
Seneca cossutoaiedy tapaak : the ‘ublie in the 80 the and South-west 
utlhern 
b ys suskee toes and think they are ios Congress”? 


ere are waters of all rom re ae 
manner on the public are most): 
desiring the eff 


A’ 
Fi Fan We are reliably heyy! 





toa Lady. Advertiser would have no objection to rare, 
Address W. M., 113 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn. 


JOHN EK. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
Sg STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY. —J. 
. ©, respectfully | invites the atte ntion of we public to his stock of Wat . jewelry, 
Silver ah Pp Ware, Spectacles, Fancy , &e., all of which he will warrant ‘o be of 
= first ras. = ata much less price Than ony 3 store in the ety. Give hima call before 


wi! 

‘Bpectactes and Rye. Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 

Jewelry, Watcher, "Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
ry any am 

“yt aaa other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 

Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of —_ een, Masical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, silver and Plated Ware, Fancy Goods, and warranted to give = 
— satisfaction, and at a less charge than any other Store ‘ia a City. prey sent home, if re- 





"Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER KILL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
= Pray —— tlt till the eyes grow ogi fl on, dim, 
h, Stitch, il the brain begins to 
ue LAnies. ‘= ALL ro INSERESCRD oy lle MACHINES FOR 
ami 


ly use, are invited to call and e the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the public. GIBB’S PATENT £ any SEWING MACHINES. This is the be: 


increasing favour in which the ons in the formation of numerous Clubs tifeuherfow:pricet ma r7 bee hae canoer oo ‘id a fame —a Fineen 
a gg tt ae me of many Seuneelcs of One ans oe MTUE BOSTON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
one ing a novel though acceptable feature, viz., the admission of ladies mnake no exceptions, even tothe h het pe ry TCI not buy excel them fn the a. 
ty weg ee meet oe —_ Street on Wednesday “icluity to more acturaie and Ld. in Nos ry but is the or and Yr om rel ——_ 

meet with them.—The return Consultation Match commenced last Thursday the fll aasurac that hele marl LJ J wen fearieaaly pefare he Miserimae 


at the New York Chess Club, to be continued every Thursday until its con- 
clusion. Hugh, Baltimore. Yours ot the 17th was duly recelved. 





ee ps eg a. 4. ” ao “i ee Dr. Kane.—“ You 
ve and o! me extremely, by making me possessor of the 
beautiful portrait of our lamented friend Dr, Kane. Independent of the 
Caries of the engraving as a work of Art, it is decidedly the very 
a I possess or have seen—conveying a most correct idea of 
hole appearance as well as of his remarkable and fine countenance. 
it eet it, I seem to see my dear friend before me, tho’ in a dress 
in which he has not presented himself to me before.””—Letter from Lady 
Franklin to the Editor of the “ Albion,” dated , Feb, 12, 


Now, anp Toen.—The Paris correspondent of the Times continues his | « 
txiracts from the contributions of Louis Napoleon to a French news- 
rT, and qu uotes one passage, that is declared to be worthy of Montes- 
eu, whichdemonstrates the worthlessness of repressive measures. On 
16th of July, 1843, the present Emperor of France argued that, 
ant government condemned to perish, perishes by the very means 
Which it employs to save itself.” And in allusion to the existing 
vernment, he said, ‘‘ The conservatives think they can plant for ever, by || 
aeans of the fortifications of Paris, their age of * peace at pric 
bat they ry J imitate those Egyptian kings who, during their iffetime, | .! 
vast tombs, monuments 80 colossal for men so small, that they 
varied in their immense vaults with the body the very names of their 
founders,” How wonderfully the sentiments of the Emperor have 
thanged since the time this was written ! 














Acr or Danixe py a Youne Orricer.—Extract ofa letter from the 
mp at Alumbagh, dated Deo, 13: “ Young Palliser, son of Colonel 
alliser, of the Royal Artillery, whose regiment, the 13th Bengal Irre- 
nlar Cavalry, mutinied at Allahabad, has just performed a very daring 
%t. He volunteered, with six men of ‘the military train, to = a h..- 
® Cawnpore, 45 miles from Alumbagh, with despatches from 
Yo one ne of his departure (on the night of the _ till the ‘following 

then almost every one despaired of his getting to the en 
his me. for he had four villages on the he to run the gauntlet 


emselves manifest to its discri 
patnt eye. 'e desire to establish ncies eee the ty DOLLAR La ne 
in all parts ol the United States and Uanadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 
pivantet and profitable busipess. 
_ Tmomas & 08. bad Broadway, New York. 





THE PERILS OF CRINOLINE. 

ROM THE RECORDS OF THE NUMEROUS ACCIDENTS SFAtE HAVE SOCUsReD. 
wherebd and valuable li a 

taking fire, and the impossi 


, brass er cane hooped 
ally thi 








eguence of Prearing eid 
we: mned, 

RY is uni inlveranllyndiited OY the 
pro- 


rts, 
espect ose who look only on one side of the ateation 
Faculty, as well as by every reflecting a that 


re has bi 
ductive of as mach good, by lessening the rhe Py fea Ly a to, or that tends | wees 
ae case _— and beauty, than a well: ‘ormed jumbian) Skirt. Their 


lute-saving properties are h | aitestea, Say greatly reducing both 
number and weight of = o— biooming fair has been saved from a 
Heh =e noyan eer era, Ladies be not dismayed | 
Woo anbs 'PA ENT. COL MBIAN OKIR EXTENDERS obviate any difficulty tn 
mnt by fire, and are ae 7 Saseevs 


ane of acciden ing your immediate attention. While they 
88 great expansive powers, they are rong and pliable they may be compressed with- 
om at feut a eevaking, wilh immediately re emee their wonted shape and beauty. bi # are 


emphaticall Spring meope, | eet, being RVERYWAY pliable, they are comparatively not hoops, 
other Skirt ime is that easy and graceful flow to the drapery, especially in a iting | 
Byrthe 2 ese uy tly famed Skirt Extenders, for which the highest premium was award: 
he Amerionn titute, 
Ofice of Patentee and Manufactory, No. 196 Fulton-st., New York. 


tonie | thon we Spring, 
reputation of carehcae, yet some love confor unded 
opportunity for swindlers to foist 





ess articles upon the — on ~ strength of the Lt tation obtained by 
Spring, in a long series of years. Tn agt hy ~ inflicted upon the petite and Fey is 
double, for on these spurious articles, and ing ei no effect or injuri 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine p—& area, cupposing that the; have 
already tried it. it ris ty a conan yo = — i itis vy. battles bezes 
bearing our names, as les an xes are ‘greed iy =< . be — es 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selli Con “4 
bbe bay anys those you can rely on—ConGress WaTer ani aon pe ted be 2 
a he om SE a © “y, the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Waren, viz: 
me pen ATER—C. 


feit. Asto va- 
the 
possible to form Congress WaTER arti! 

ng ft pepe a Davy, as follows —“‘ It is im) 
gredients so as to make ual quality, the 
natural water.”?” On yn wrt us, rn 


Seidiitz powd 
ficially, wa paves the tuuhority ran 
to recombine the in- 
the effects of which pm poh Toy) 


re you Hat of prices, sises an See 
cntesthg, Siem we Sires 1a Ww for the amount ordered, pmo ve vf naiely for 
weenee gm siete ay) world. e relteraie our caution, to buy i mine 
Ter only, of e the lettering van 
. CuARKE & WHIT 


senimenthends tainieshinasnaiens ae New ww York Clty. 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance omapany.} 
w YORK. January 27a, | 
Ts Trustees, in Conformity with the ene my the Company, submit the following 
Statement of its affairs on the 3st of December, 1857. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from let Jan , 1857, to Sist Dec., 1857, bo} 2 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1857,..........-.seeeeeeeeeeee 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,............. ndiapanbbanaesesecsenasa See cscee ae “3 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums ed Off from Ist January, 1857, to 3st December, 1887,.......... 


3,949,812 03 

Losses during the same period,..............ceeeeseeeeeeeneees onsite 14 4 

Returns reer eat Expenses, evesevecccccccses edevocccccecse 

The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 

Stocks of the State of New York and of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 

and lane secured by Stocks, 

Dividends on Stocks, inte i 

msurance ona eer zciaims -_ the Company, rome at 





$00,100 00 





us, » sundry 






promiuus Notes and Bills Recelvable Pat 1,952,358 3 
Cash in Bank,......csscccsceesees ote tenataseabesbete ceescceeasese _"TNAGAL BB 
Total Amount of Assets, ........ PITT tite ove $4,071,804 87 





of Trustees have resolved an interest of six per cent. on the outstandii 
= “ ficates of rou a wd omg ierees) oF their legal representatives, on and after Tues 
the Second d: 
sie reserving PONE tit: won Bi SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profit, 
have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company, 
by ek of 1856. he jeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa. 
ven on and after Tuesday the Second day of veeeety next, from which date all interest 
j panes will cease. The certificates to be produced at the ume of payment, and cancelled to 
e id. 
They F hate else declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending Sist Pocemaner, | 1887, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesaday, the Second of 


Febr 
The profits of the Com; 


uary 1 
ned from the ist aly, ida, to the Ist day of 








CORSETS AND SKIRTS.—French Wove and Made Corsets, a 
vin 23. Every description of Ladies’ and Misses’ Paria, English and “American 1 
Corsets. 
cleaned and repaired. 
‘reneh Saves Spring Skirts, $28, we pales SS. Agency - Alexandre’ 's Gloves, 
Ry Hosiery, Dress Trimmings, &c., ER'S BAZAAR, » between 
Bighveenth and Nineteenth Streets, neat ‘ener we Bridgeman’s Seed ented and the les’ De 


post 
LX date i! Union Squa: 
Course ur Leowures will be delivered on Thursday of each week. at 8 o'clock, P.M., 
by De ay RLIE CHA _ — Director of the French Institute ter Young Gentlemen, No. 
East Twenty-Fourth 8! 


March bs 





RES IN THE b FRENCH LANGUAGE, at the SPINGLER 


SUBJECTS: 


Madame de Stael. | April Tat, 
Chateaubriand, 8u 


Course —~ ets, $150; Single Thaker Weents. To be had al ‘Lock woos, 411 Broadway, 
and at Y Obristera’s. 763 tiroad way - oar 
HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 








--Mdme, Ruile de Girardin, 
. Beranger. 








ALE&O BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 











J , 1857, for which. Dertificates were issued, amou! $6,619,220 
Additional pi ~- its from Ist January, 1857, to lst January, 1808. 1,088,200 
Total Profits for 1534 )\) Sete eee "7,687,420 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Gash, .. sseeee 5,464,100 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858. . $2,198,280 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Praries Dennis, Calet’ Barstow, 
Tileston, P. Pillot, Dennis Perkins, 
Win, ©. Pidkeragill, M Wile wot » 
m. ©, Pic ey, . He 
Lewis Curtis, brent 8. Miller, William Wood, 
m. 8, Wetmore, &. T. Nicoli, J. Henry Burgy, 
Charles H. Russell, Joshua J, Henry, Corneiius Grinnell, 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo, ©, Hobson, H . Brewer, 
ert C. Goodhue, David Lane, Watts Sherman, 
. A. Hargous, James Bryce, Ka R. Bell, 
Meyer G: Wm, Sturgis, Jr. RK. BE. Morgan, 
Edward H. iltitan, Beary E. er Beni Howland, 
Ramaay ©) . Low, . a 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge. Fletcher Westray. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
Graniee DENNI 





Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 





























= eS ee a 
WEW PUBLICATIONS. [Hoss mommy ae. 
GRBEATL IN PRICE 44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 





ertiote, enstng the On ce 
Sfotaiate~ -s from me my GOOD HME robs me of 
ne by oay hey a 


LIES 








On 2 ee 
poten a ly 
POA, SLAP Cn NS oy tase WS LA 
cewetnenine ie Nonices sy rus Press. 
noe fredunces ond gle to Do cite cad opens tnierens One 5 novelens the sympa- 
ier. “ Kate Kearney,” the longest tale, is a charming novelette, with many 
reed Sees esat rs Tt consists of a series of plotares of 
aus ta tare muartl tm thane ~ ph Ee 
eat bes ylestencs eo natural as to justify the impression that the sketches 
7“ iz Lemeatle de, apparently drown from cotual cbeervetion. They are 
wh Suaiy ts naare sad ratty of apration SA" Francs one 
S Earnie’ ole well area, aed will, doublons, be sought fer by many.—VV. Y. Cou- 


a acquitted himeelf of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge- 


pleasant. —J. 

aad Rise of the charles are very palette, and end af eve woll written. J. Y¥. Com. Adv. 

oid bachelor has certain’ made a very cutereateing peok—S. F. . Observer. 
Portraite’’ are 


vw all life-like and real, while the stories have @ most captivating fresh- 
mR eis cleans of & cories of tales written with originality, vigour and grace.— Phila, 
ee Se a and will furnish amusement for a Win- 


evening.—National Bra (Wecbinaten, D 

Weccess of thie delightful volurse Ba heed unprecedented in thee :imes. We do not 
ee ted ing one. “ Kate Kearney” evinces ability equal 
to the production of a first-class novel.—. 


ly drawn.— Boston Daily Ade. 
to the public by the author, it isa 
ocean of as ponuiee. work by Mail, free of 
to them, by Mail or otherwise, the price of the 
#@ FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. +e 


DUFF'S NEW WORE ON BOOK-KEEPING. 


ears face Se 
ae ) now 


to any 





Edition. 50. 
Y THE CHAMBER Fg COMMERCE OF NEW 





T ‘ork VA 4 tho- 
roughly eatenee ta School. Tt ts Re 
an merchant, It is adopted as a text book in commercial 
the U! and be found of the atten ry men and 

ee Canada since the tatroduction of ‘eutnal ous 


eer, 
NKS upon fine extra peper % set, With the Author's printed 
@ireotions for teaching. Made by R. 0. Seumny oe New York. " 


narorters oF 
BNGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS 
NO, 83 SOUTH SIXTH STRERT, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 





Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





HILGER & re 
0. 19 bf ath AS STRERET had YORK. 
Ansara, ORUSE & YT PRRRES. BORDEAUX xy at MBeSRs. LADE 6 SONs, 
BORDEA' e WINKS 
g@> N.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





AMERICAN AGNE WINE. 
THE ada § 1, aA obey COMPANY 
MO., 
HoH’ at AGENT 3 elie yorum geauiry grown in Misoarh 
icteric YT TTG CSEAWEe aes CME a cn 
usres tad Pinta of be CATA ” and of the “* ,” in cases, 
for sale, in quantities to tools, by 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 





BUNEBR co., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REWOYED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO. 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
MO} di 
CONSTANTLY © RLY Liha OFFER FOR SLB EVER DESCRIPTION 
Fine Groceries, incl: Rare Old Wines, all 
es Gangrene nctading “Ail the difieremt varieties Claret 


5 a Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotfee. 
bi py ty 


H‘4¥7,20 
brands of 


All the aidereat kinds o Sonees. Colour, Menare, a erat On, Sardines oe west 
PGOSURN BUTTER toceived ioed fresh Tory morning from the meat approved Dairies. Al! of 
which they deliver tree ire of gharge vo al pare Jeu and all the neigh. 
bouring country adjacent 








‘JOHN MUNROE & co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


ANCE HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, eT eAND, RUSSIA, 
D, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
oN 
A BRYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &e., do. * 


in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 














J, PRIOR & OO. vie tee epeatien of, ‘he pablie ont Pyne SA 
‘* faotlities for the gabe to wercomenioee 
Books, they are ons faa tapers upusaal erry sant are 
Gemast pegerei gor sou talent a 
FORBIGN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES 
AND PERIODICALS. 
RRA 


Y OUR Comppare ret Lh de List, RAVIEED 30 OF ALL NEWS. 
Sanh he blished in |, Bearly one 
the cauansigtien prises rices in the United States.—Free on application 


mailed for 
WILLMER & ERS, 42 Nassau Sireet, New York. 
aqua antereee Agents fa farmerice forthe J Vutrate London "News and Prnch, 


KR PUBLIC ARE CAUTI va garous AND DANGER: 
Ue rattles af B IROOTEN whieh & oie 


to the publi i 
M. DIRLLUG te the sole tm Sethe tres artiste, whnoh bestow tant 
DBLLUO & CO. 


H 4 





CIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


INVENTION IN ARTIFI 
§ ANG Y¥ WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LAteRaL ELASTIC 
As ted 6th, sal homers ten oe euneane See Jost limb, com! ae cematiee 
vantages ovlebrated ad Angee improvement 
caste ife like, feeling boca fore success ay ee 


llariy arate and 
SP The above isg'teswn 
HOw PATE serene WAND. ican to arranged that 
_one °F WM, SELPHO, 24 Spring Street, N. ¥. 
PALMER'S FAteue LBG. 
By PALMER & CU. 


eg 

T REEN STREET, BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, paw YOR: 

AT 10 GREMD At 376 CHESNUT stheet PHILADELPUIA mt 

Rerort or Au. Institute geen As Aumeab Farr, sith bw Artificial Le, Pal- 
Lotte fat D. M. ~~ M. D*; J. M. 

‘is limb has been 


, we now 
as invention Fyovires the Prize Medal 


commen . Vale 
to wit —"* The hey | lex < wr 
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No, 68 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 
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DUNCAN, & co, 
BANK ° 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
IssUB 
Guniee er and Letters of for Travellers, 


Credit, 
in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE oneDive, FOR USE IN RUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





COLLECTIONS IN THB PRO 
Bi Ne Ameren AND WOTRS PAYABLE IN CARADA, WE WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
mbes branches er agencies, and when Excbange is provided (er, collected 


the charge will be rele 

bills na Ui parenneed and HT ates Treland, Scotland, 
————— 

— FERGUSON, 

F. H GRAIN, 

C, F. SMITH. 


WELLS, FARGO & ©v., 
BXPRESS 


id "fo, 29 wuntam Sree, Rew Tork. 





ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON A¥p Ta8 SANDWICH Is- 


LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each mon: 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, — Water Street, New York. 
ov CHARLESTON 


BaNe K OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, payable at 


tm sums of One Pound Sterling and of the Banks in Exoianp, Ine- 
Lanp, SooTLaND and Wass. _ 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
= WALES. 
SIGHT pas ON THE 
UNION BANK. OF I bot 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCO’ ORLA 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Pietand, 
In sums yr i upward, at $5 per 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
NO. 76 WaLL 


KERS, 
Seno NEW YORK. 


GLENFIELD PATENT SFARCE, 
Used in Queen Victoria’s La 





The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Stance is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S LAUNDRY, 
iy 
Aud Her ie aE ree oy oy a moja tothe Gleeld, which Poet sed ofher Few 
Tax Fuvest Stance Suz Ever U: 
huts no oh ssiutinn Gemanahindh Sueatets Goteciats ho Geen. 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
EALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
H4rss REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THK REDUCED 
cost of Saltpecre, continue to otfer their well-known brands of 


Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
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No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
CHARLES PETERSON, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 
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a yA. B&D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Seven SERPENTINS Fz SPIN: 
Trolling ever 


THOMAS H BATE, 35 nr. Let 
NER, 





New York. 
Fish. 
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Fork, 2008, and are he only 
"thoes Safe are now afmiied to beeper any over thea th eb, ed te 
failing to preserve 


HERRING'S PATENT 

HALLS PATENT POWDER-.P’ 
Medals at 
American 


scribers challenge the 


to produce an Aber 
a ee gS ots st nn tte 


with Hall’s Patent 
ERRING & ©O., Green Block, 
Safes, suitable for the securing of Plate, 


awarded 
instance of these Safes 


Powder-Proof Locks. 


F LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
the World's Pe Fair, London, 1851, and the World's Fair, = 
Safes that were Medals at the London Wi rid 


Tt 


/ LAT a ts 
jewelry and other valuabies, 
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G, FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, Pa York. 
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President for the 


tin ins: 
Lay he nea to neo oges 


Loss or 


aad their 


=e Se Atlantic. Half a may remain on 
fornia, Australia, and special riaks Ww 
stro, M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 
MANHA' COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
td yh the following gentlemen wore chosen Direstors of the Company for & 
Wm. F, Fameen, Yoses Tarier, pd Denison. 
Sami. F. Mot’. james Colles, Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell. 
Rafus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 
Thomas Barrov. Feeey Rewerh. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. 


And at s meeting of the Board of Direstors, bel the following day, Wi P. PALMER, Bq 


6 by Fire, Stacks of Morehandion 


D SEW SMITH Secretary, 
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ed States Mail Steamships 
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W. ISELIN, ta CO. hours 
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sengers are believed to combine every 
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From New York to Southampton or 
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4 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 


and London. 
RESSOO., Agents, Paris. 
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and convenience that can be desired. 
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“THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S ey CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
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MAN, 


pers of Specie will plaape sation toe, enerence hg the Verein of Gio Qonee'y. 
England on the same terms as by the Mail Paddle 


From 
City of Washington..... Thursday. 





umber of Third Class 
Philadelphia 


ooh to Ge wl be for 


the aan "facluding Stewards’ Fees. 


City of Washington....W: ~ -Feb. 10 ark 
‘edne 
| Re ne cepted = dvesday Feb. 24} Kangaroo........ <a 
Git) of Washington. ‘Wednesiay..® ee Gly of Washington. Tearedey: teat 
City hing -. Mar. * 
pares. oF. ror PASSAGE. _ Xow Yore and Puildephie, Pog 
Ub , 21 Guineas, 


Passengers will * 
and New York, $8 
wat stra regres we are ee phe 
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Henpricx Hupson. 


and Ric $10 
HEGEMAN & CO.. y . 
$e ia tet onemnons So O LUDLAM & PLEASA 32 PMiroadway. 
INVIN 5. TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
a a Pat - Roox Ligar, (new) Cossur: SHAMROCK, (new). 
in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. ae. a Axounw Fosraa. quans oF 
Dre 7 THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY bad INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE | Dniver, (new) Compromise. 7 ALEN. oF BRooirs, () 
pa TT ty with the public, one - —~ them to another, that that Gamaeee, = _ a 
ranges per annum. concede that 5. FA mLtaM Ta™sooTr. A. Hoveatox. LAPPAHANNOOK. 
te plop! sad aoechantonl principe seeing he moat SSasbes ARCTIC. ” sux, (n) CoNTLNENT. CHaRLes B 
L. MO IRON WOR] Se Process. Camara, (new) ConsuL. Forest Kina. 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. Sr. Louis. (n) New Hampsnine. RicHaRD 
re Coosa WATTER, (n) West Pout. GLaNce. 
TIGHTNESS OF THE CHEST. ee ns FE —. — 
Ww: Bs EF, fpaens, Tare, SHARP, ICHOROUS MATTER COMES FROM OUR The “ X” Line of London Packets. 
the head, great the chest, AwAzON, ow 


an | PaLesting, (new) 
Dev Marearer Evans. AMERICAN z 
DRAFTS ON. ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE = GE 
MANY. Payable in all the other 








TA ee South Sirect, New York. 

Wi, TAPSOOTT & OO. St. George's Buildings, Liverpool 
ve ree} W. YOUNG & CO, 
© 2. ANBAR OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 

















